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THE representatives of the Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who visited Germany last June, were. privileged to 
listen to many weighty utterances on the subject of the 
relations at present subsisting between the two great Teutonic 
nations. Men of high position in the State and in the Church, 
civic dignitaries, and University professors spoke with a sense 
of responsibility which sprang from the consciousness that 
their words would be read and appraised by their countrymen. 
There was a general recognition of the necessity for promoting 
peace by allaying suspicions and by removing misunderstand- 
ings ; there was also a universal conviction that the Christian 
Churches can do much to hasten this consummation. 

The British visitors had many opportunities of ascertaining 
the sentiments of the German people towards our country 
other than those afforded by addresses of welcome and speeches 
at banquets. Conversation at the receptions usually converged 
on the subject of international relations; also in the confiden- 
tial intercourse of the home, kindly hosts gave frank expres- 
sion to their thoughts. It is not too much to say that their 


guests were profoundly impressed with the sincerity of the 
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widespread desire that Germans and Britons may let bygones 
be bygones and clasp hands in a true and lasting friendship. 

Among the addresses which ought not to be forgotten, a 
high place must be given to that of the Ober-Burgomeister of 
Hamburg, Dr Burchard. The following extract from it is 
quoted as a proof that the real issues were not evaded, and the 
words acquire an additional significance from the fact that the 
speaker has had the honour of entertaining the German 
Emperor: “I am not ignorant of the fact that, to a certain 
extent, our nations are rivals in economical affairs, but at the 
same time I am of opinion that there is no reason to com- 
plain as long as their competition on the markets of the 
world maintains good faith and fair play. In this case, a 
lively competition, progress and development and _ lasting 
success frequently depending upon it, will even be of con- 
siderable advantage, and thoroughly compatible with good 
fellowship.” 

To those who are concerned about the increase of the 
German navy, Dr Burchard frankly made answer: “ How 
about the other great nations, which take good care that their 
fleets should be able to protect their coasts and colonies ? 
Why do people so often speak of our men-of-war, but neither 
of their own, nor of the men-of-war of other nations? I dare- 
say that all over the world the principle is acknowledged, that 
in the long run, without a strong fleet, no great seafaring power 
is able to keep up its due rank and position. But I need not 
add that the German fleet bears no aggressive character ; in 
fact, within the last forty years we have amply proved to the 
world that we wish to maintain peace, and that with us the 
treasure of peace is in the safest possible hands. I, for my 
part, am, therefore, persuaded that neither jealousy nor fear, 
neither ambition nor a narrow-minded conception of the ways 
of other countries, should prevent us from establishing and 
preserving a mutual friendship firmly to be relied upon. We, 
at any rate, sincerely wish to live with your country on the 
best terms imaginable, being quite aware of the fact that the 
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relations between England and Germany are so complicated 
so numerous, so loaded with economical and cultural interests 
of every kind, that seriously to disturb them would be gener- 
ally considered as a crime, and would rouse the deeply-felt 
indignation of all straight-minded, sober Christian people.” 

Dr Burchard spoke in English, and closed the admirable 
passage just quoted with the emphatic statement, uttered with 
deep feeling: ‘“‘ Thus thinks the German nation ; thus think its 
representatives, the Reichstag; thus thinks the Emperor.” 

Among the articles contributed to German newspapers on 
the subject of the relations between Germany and England 
the most noteworthy is that of Professor Harnack. It appeared 
in Die Christliche Welt, whose editor, Professor Martin Rade 
of Marburg, made an exceedingly able speech at Eisenach. 
Dr Harnack also addressed the British delegates in the Aula 
of Berlin University. His subject was “International and 
National Christian Literature,” and his lecture illustrated the 
main contention of his striking article from one special point 
of view. But the article, of which a translation is here given, 
has a permanent value. To it reference was made by the 
Dean of Westminster ; speaking of the mutual benefit which 
Germany and England derive from co-operation in the various 
departments of human activity, he said: “ Dr Harnack has 
recently expressed his own conviction that this is the path 
along which Providence is guiding the two nations. We thank 
him for his noble words.” 

Dr Harnack’s article opens with a reference to the strained 
relations between the European powers in the spring of the 
present year: “None of the great powers desired war; but 
for anyone of them the situation might have become stronger 
than their goodwill, if that goodwill had not found energetic 
expression.” His comment on the assertion that “ Austria 
and Germany gained a great unbloody victory” is that to 
speak of victory or defeat is premature: ‘The difficulties 
involved in Austria’s thorny relations to Servia, on the one 
hand, and to Bosnia, on the other hand, indeed to Europe 
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generally, are only just beginning.” ‘The most noteworthy 
statement in this introductory paragraph is found in its closing 
words ; they deserve to be quoted at length as an example of 
generous German appreciation of foreign diplomacy: “In the 
hour of temptation England and France ultimately gave such 
a clear proof of their sincere love of peace that the confidence 
of Europe in their moral strength was enormously increased. 
Such action cannot fail to have an abiding effect ; it will most 
favourably influence the relations of these great powers to 
Germany and Austria, even if new situations should arise.” 
Coming to his main theme, Dr Harnack affirms that in the 
near future the relations between Germany and England will 
constitute the axis around which world-politics will revolve. 
He recognises that the greatest statesman cannot arrest national 
development ; but he is chiefly concerned with the exposure of 
“the falsehood that rivalry between these two peoples must 
ultimately and necessarily lead to war.” There is another and 
a better way, and in that way “already both nations are 
treading.” What is required of each alike is “such strength- 
ening of its own power in every domain, that it may appear, 
on the one hand, equal to its rival, but, on the other hand, 
indispensable to that rival.” This mutual indispensability is 
“the real secret of peace, and it will triumph over all opposing 
powers. It is true that patience, circumspection, and the 
wisdom of maturity are required; for the life of nations 
resembles the life of individuals. When the storms and crises 
incidental to years of development are happily passed, men 
forget the rivalries of their youth, shake hands, and work side 
by side. In regard, however, to the vast new problems which 
the nations have to solve, they are all youthful; and they have 
at their disposal youthful energies, if they will but make use 
of them. For the talk about decaying nations is quite 
delusive; they have a supply of new blood, although there 
may be decay in some classes of society.” 
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In commerce and in culture to be indispensable to our 
rivals—that is the secret of peace amongst civilised nations, 
and I think there are no two European peoples who can so 
easily carry out this programme as Germany and England. 
They stand to each other in the closest possible relationship, 
being united by ties of blood and by their intellectual wealth. 
It would be a most welcome task to recall the services they 
have rendered one to another. But it would be superfluous, 
and at the same time impossible, to select a collegium haistoricum 
and to enumerate all the great men who, yonder as well as 
here, have founded and shaped our common culture, since the 
time when the Anglo-Saxon first trod the shores of Britain, 
and since the days of the Irish-Scottish missionaries and of 
Boniface. It is almost like a marriage; we cannot estimate 
our mutual indebtedness in the intellectual sphere, and in an 
increasing degree in the commercial sphere. Any calculation 
would fall short of the facts! Moreover, in the last century 
this relationship has certainly not become less intimate ; on 
the contrary, our mutual obligations, based upon mutual help- 
fulness, have increased. This is true of almost every domain 
of life ; but it is especially true in regard to literature, science, 
and technical education. 

Literature and Science have created for our two nations, 
sometimes by giving and sometimes by receiving, a common 
intellectual life; and Science is a bond of Peace. Who can 
doubt these two facts? Nevertheless, it would be very 
dangerous, if we were, therefore, to rest content and to fold 
our hands. As in individuals, so also in nations, there are 
unruly forces which cannot be overcome, save by the exertion 
of moral strength. Hence, every idiosyncrasy which asserts 
itself without restraint, and fails to justify its claims by out- 
growing all crudity and by devotion to the common good, 
becomes a serious peril to those who must live together. This 
holds good in every epoch, but especially in our time, when, 
owing to the greater facility and frequency of intercourse, all 
nations have become so much nearer neighbours. What is 
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needed is a new kind of intellectual intercourse in all directions ; 
indeed, I might say a new political ethics. Already this new 
ethics is taking shape and struggling to find expression. From 
this point of view Peace Societies have great significance ; it is 
certain that they have not come too soon with their prepara- 
tory action, although all the diplomatists may smile at them 
as societies of Idealists. 
For the establishing of a new political ethics it is our 
duty to labour. The nervousness and fear of surprises which 
still prevail, the straining of relations and the crises of our time 
—all combine to prove that it has not yet been realised. He 
deceives himself who sees herein nothing but malicious slanders 
and journalistic excitement, and has no remedy but soothing 
trivialities. On both sides of the Channel many-of the truly 
excellent do not, even now, believe in the sincerity of the 
assurances of peace ; or, if they do believe in them, neverthe- 
less doubt the possibility of fulfilling these assurances. ‘They 
speak defiantly or despairingly of a logic of reality which ulti- 
mately must lead to a conflict. But neither mistrust nor 
doubt should be allowed to have the last word. Have we, 
indeed, exhausted all possibilities of living together? Have 
not assurances of peace frequently, to our shame, turned out 
to be sincere? Have not difficult situations often been happily 
surmounted? It is atrocious to speak of an iron necessity 
which perforce must issue in war, when we are only just 
beginning to accustom ourselves to new relationships, and 
certainly do not yet know that the confident hope of “ Room 
enough for all upon the earth” will not be scientifically estab- 
lished upon a new and broader basis. Therefore, to-day, in 
the international life of peoples, the two chief questions are: 
How can we convert the national strife of interests into a 
noble emulation? And for the attainment of this end what 
disposition of mind ought we ourselves to cherish and in what 
new forms can we express this disposition? At the present 
moment the history of the world urges these questions insist- 
ently upon England and Germany. If they can answer them, 
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their solution will have a world-wide significance. To this 
conclusion the finger on the clock of time is pointing ; and for 
this reason the situation is serious. But a glorious task awaits 
us ; we are conscious of the beating of the pulse of the pro- 
gressive life of humanity, striving to advance beyond that to 
which it has already attained. 

In both our nations all classes are called to work together 
to prevent the occurrence of anything that might prove mis- 
chievous. Our own task must not be laid upon the shoulders 
of our descendants. What can Science do? Directly, perhaps, 
it cannot do much ; nevertheless, it may accomplish something 
considerable. Indirectly, the work of Science has always been 
of the highest significance. In the first place, Science ought 
to help us in our endeavour to promote better mutual know- 
ledge and understanding. When international intercourse 
was restricted, a surface acquaintance sufficed. It is no longer 
sufficient, because we have drawn nearer to one another. Our 
two peoples are still, however, to a large extent ignorant of 
each other, and such ignorance leads to pernicious misunder- 
standings. Involuntarily they measure each other by their own 
respective standards, whereas each should use the foreign 
standard to estimate the foreign peculiarity. England and 
Germany are, it is true, sisters of like nature ; but their various 
histories have educated them quite differently. The isolated 
position of England, and her constant progress, despite every 
deed of violence, have given to this sister an enviable unity, 
form, and maturity which we cannot but appreciate highly. 
On the contrary, we are situate in the heart of Europe, and 
we have been compelled to advance on intersecting lines. 
Not until a generation ago did we find our highroad, and even 
now our columns do not march on it with closed ranks. As 
a whole, England’s civilisation is still superior to ours, however 
great may be the advantage which we have gained in some 
important spheres. Thorough scientific study, kindly en- 
deavour to enter into the significance of foreign characteristics, 
and active intercourse between the intellectual leaders of our 
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two peoples will bring us nearer and nearer together. A 
beginning has already been made, and each interchange of 
visits has borne precious fruit. The approaching visit of 
representatives of the English Churches to Germany furnishes 
ground for rejoicing because of the friendly intercourse and 
impulses to which it will lead. 

In the second place, Science may do much to uproot the 
noxious weed which imperils the peaceful intercourse of nation 
with nation—Chauvinism. Certainly what we can do for 
each other depends upon what we are; hence a vigorous 
expression of its self-consciousness must be permitted to every 
nation; in its language it may use the privilege of youth. 
But Chauvinism, which regards its own people as the elect, 
and sanctions haughty and offensive language, is a dangerous, 
indeed a terrible, enemy of peace. May the press of both 
countries, whose responsibility is continually growing, especi- 
ally remember this. The better instructed its representatives 
are in historical Science, the more certainly will they be 
trustworthy leaders and render meritorious service to their 
fatherland. Historical knowledge imparts at once strength 
and modesty, and a newspaper conducted in this. spirit is of 
the greatest value in the education of the nations and in the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. For herein does 
Science resemble true religion: in its ultimate aim it always 
has the whole man in view. Every worker in the domains of 
Science, if he is anything more than a mere carter, is pene- 
trated by the noble feeling that he is working for the whole, 
and in every fellow-worker, to whatever nation he may belong, 
he recognises an ally and a friend. With pride we may say 
that those who desire the peace of the world may make a loud 
appeal to Science, civilisation, and brotherliness ; and especially 
may we do this, if we are speaking of England and Germany. 
To-day this appeal awakens in millions a resonant echo. 
What was once the longing and the dream of a few progres- 
sive and high-minded spirits is beginning to be realised; our 
indifference must bear the blame, if this is not more clearly 
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manifest. No intelligent man believes in a universal world- 
state—a Platonopolis; but the promise of ‘peace on earth 
among men of goodwill” has already become the watchword 
of leaders and men of insight. 

Germany and England — each nation should make itself 
strong, and in the fulness of its peaceful strength be indis- 
pensable to the other. Both should silence the materialistic 
philosophers of history—those enemies of their respective 
countries who maintain the ultimate necessity of a warlike 
conflict, because in their presumption they overlook com- 
mercial possibilities and disbelieve in the power of ideals. In 
one respect England has an easier task than Germany. 
Religion plays a more prominent part in the public life of the 
English nation than it does amongst us, and for several 
decades it has promoted endeavours after peace and brotherli- 
ness. Granted that occasionally political hypocrisy may not 
be entirely absent, and that account must be taken of English 
Chauvinism, yet it would be a mistake to fail to recognise the 
power and the goodwill which in this way find expression. In 
the last two generations religious considerations have more than 
once helped to determine the home and the foreign politics of 
England. We can point to nothing which corresponds to 
this, and we might hesitate to imitate it, because German 
Protestantism is individualistic. For that reason, however, 
our duty is all the plainer: we must so educate both the 
individual and the entire nation that a truly liberal spirit, 
political morality and maturity may become the absolutely 
essential elements of our life. 

ADOLF HARNACK. 


University or Bertin. 











THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A 
HEALING POWER. 


THe Rev. SAMUEL M°COMB, M.A., D.D. 


In the January number of the Hissert Journat, Dr H. 
Rutgers Marshall discusses the meaning and value of the 
modern interest in moral therapeutics, and in the course of his 
paper is led to offer some expository and critical remarks on 
what has come to be called “the Emmanuel Movement.” I 
am not concerned with his explanation and criticism of 
Christian Science, but I desire to protest very strongly against 
his coupling the Emmanuel effort with this quasi-theosophical 
cult, and to deny respectfully but most peremptorily his 
account of the origin of the work, of the principles which 
underlie it, and of the methods by which these principles 
are applied. 

Dr Marshall’s entire paper seems to me to be vitiated by 
his fixed idea, derived probably from newspaper sources, that 
the Emmanuel plan rests fundamentally on the same basis as 
the Christian Science system—that the one is a kind of ecclesi- 
astical counterpart of the other, called forth by the forces of 
envy and imitation, and motived by the consideration that the 
Church’s hold upon the people might be strengthened if the 
clergyman “add to his priestly function that of the medical 
adviser.” Now, the Philistine obviousness of this explanation 
ought to have put the writer on his guard. It seems to me 
that, before sitting down to write on a serious matter of this 


kind, he should have set aside newspaper gossip and made 
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some first-hand inquiry for himself. As it is, his article is so 
misinformed, so hopelessly astray on essential matters, that it 
will, I fear, only serve to mislead the reader by making the 
worse appear the better argument. 

To begin with the relation of our work to Christian 
Science, the two movements, so far from having a common 
motive, stand opposed at almost every point. In the first 
place, Christian Science, in common with the other irrational 
healing cults of our time, has openly and clearly broken with 
academic medicine ; whereas the Emmanuel Movement is the 
first effort to stem the tide of disfavour and distrust with 
which a large section of American society regards the science 
of medicine. The Emmanuel Movement could not maintain 
itself a single day without the co-operation and support of 
the medical profession. In the second place, Christian 
Science is a distinct cult or system, with a revelation, a 
sacred book, a theology, a form of worship, a therapeutic 
procedure all its own: the Emmanuel Movement claims to 
have no new revelation, no sacred book, no therapeutic 
procedure except such as is common to all scientific workers, 
no worship peculiar to itself, no theology except the theology 
of the New Testament as modern critical scholarship has 
disclosed it. In the third place, Christian Science makes no 
distinction between the cases with which it undertakes to 
deal: the Emmanuel Movement, on the other hand, makes a 
very rigid distinction between functional and organic cases, 
and sets aside the latter for medical, physiological, or surgical 
treatment, though even in these it recognises the influence of 
mental and spiritual processes as at least helpful in character. 
In the fourth place, while Christian Science is professedly a 
healing cult, and its teachers take the place and assume the 
function of students of medicine, those who are responsible 
for the Emmanuel effort do not practise medicine, and indeed 
would regard such a claim as the product of folly and 
ignorance. 

Having now cleared the ground of criticism based on 
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misinformation or misconception, let us return to the question 
of the motive and origin of our work. Our experience in the 
ministry had revealed to us the immense number of sad, 
dispirited, unsettled men and women who haunt our churches, 
wistfully looking for the help which they seldom receive. 
Our sympathy for these persons was strong, but in default of 
a sound method our ability to relieve them was slight. Ob- 
servation taught us that what the majority of these sufferers 
instinctively crave is moral and spiritual aid ; but we perceived 
that the kind of spiritual advice and treatment ordinarily 
dispensed by the Church through its ministers is too un- 
scientific and inexact to be counted on to remove doubts, to 
calm disturbed minds, to procure sleep, to overthrow degrading 
habits such as alcoholism or morphinism, to dispel fixed ideas 
and obsessive fears, and the whole terrible brood of chimeras 
which render the lives of these persons intolerable. The 
question then arises, Why should a clergyman concern himself 
with such persons at all, and not rather leave them absolutely 
to the care of physicians? The answer is twofold :—The great 
majority of physicians to-day confess their helplessness in the 
presence of these troubles, which involve moral and spiritual 
factors. And, on the other hand, the minister of Christ 
cannot avoid, even if he would, the responsibility thrust upon 
him. People are constantly coming to him because he is a 
minister and representative of religion, and because they think, 
rightly or wrongly, that if only they could get moral and 
religious help their troubles would be dissipated. The real 
question is whether the minister shall do this work effectively 
and scientifically, and thus indefinitely enrich his ministry, or 
whether he shall do as the Church at present is so largely doing 
—deal with the most serious problems of human life in a 
superficial and half-hearted manner, with the result that the 
cleavage between the churches and the masses is growing 
day by day. 

The right method was suggested to us by the result of an 
experiment undertaken in the year 1905 with a view to solving 
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this problem, How to cure the poorest consumptives in the 
slums of a great city without removing them from their homes. 
The appalling nature of the Great White Plague is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that in 1907 the number of persons who 
died from it in the United States about equalled the number 
of those who perished during the Civil War, one of the 
bloodiest conflicts in history. A church tuberculosis class 
was formed under the direction of a distinguished medical 
expert. The treatment offered consisted of the most recent 
scientific method of combating consumption, along with the 
psychic forces of discipline, friendly encouragement, hope, and 
material help—in short, a combination of physical, psychical, 
and moral elements. It is now admitted by competent 
students of the subject that tuberculosis is not a purely 
medical problem; that if ever this terrible scourge is to be 
crushed, it must be met by the forces of the psychologist, the 
legislator, the social reformer, the religious teacher, as well as 
by those of medical science. It was the success attending 
this work that led us to believe that the physician and the 
clergyman might be able to work together on behalf of the 
morally and nervously disordered. 

The meaning and aim of our work may be expressed in a 
single sentence. It is to bring into effective co-operation the 
physician, the psychologically trained clergyman, and the 
trained social worker in the alleviation and arrest of certain 
disorders of the nervous system which are now generally 
regarded as involving some weakness or defect of character 
or more or less complete mental dissociation. 

It will be observed that, in view of our real aim and method, 
much of the criticism directed against us is irrelevant and 
futile, consisting of an earnest and laborious beating of the 
air. For example, Dr Marshall gravely informs his readers 
that “the leaders of the Emmanuel Movement, whose special 
training has been to prepare them for other work, are willing 
and anxious to undertake the cure of disease, for which the 
skilled physician has specially prepared himself and to which 
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he has perhaps devoted a lifetime of serious effort”;' and 
again: ‘“‘ We are thus led to hold that collaboration between 
the medical doctor and the religious leader is greatly to be 
desired, but are surely not warranted in suggesting the 
assumption by either of the réle of the other.”® Here our 
critic exactly expresses our view. Who except a fanatic 
would suggest the dangerous and indeed impossible inter- 
change of functions of minister and doctor? The physician’s 
activity and co-operation is such an essential presupposition 
of all our work that without his activity and co-operation 
work would cease. We ourselves are not doctors of medicine, 
do not claim and have never claimed to practise medicine 
or to undertake the cure of disease, for which the skilled 
physician slone is competent. We are teachers of religion, 
and we believe that religion is a reality, that it has ideas and 
emotions of dynamogenic quality, and that therefore it is a 
unifying state of mind in which inhibitions, weaknesses, dis- 
sociations incline to disappear, with consequent beneficial 
reaction on the physical organism. We confine ourselves, 
therefore, strictly to the religious and psychological side of 
the problem. It is difficult to see how we could have con- 
ducted our work on more conservative lines, or what greater 
deference we could have shown to scientific medical authority 
than we have shown. We have associated ourselves from the 
beginning with able and conservative medical men, and we 
deal with no ailing person until his case has been passed upon 
and diagnosed by a good medical authority; and while our 
treatment on the ethical and religious side is going on, the 
physician in charge of the case administers contemporaneously 
whatever medical remedies he may see fit to prescribe. Two 
of the rules governing our work are :—1. No person shall be 
received for treatment unless with the approval of and having 
been thoroughly examined by his family physician, whose 
report of the examination shall be filed with the church clinic 
records. 2. All patients who are not under the care of a 
1 Hissert Journal, Jan. 1909, p. 300. 2 Ibid., p. 302. 
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physician must choose one and put themselves in his care 
before they can receive treatment at Emmanuel Church. 

Thus there is no interchange of rdles between the 
physician and the minister. Each is on his own ground. 
The physician concerns himself with a careful diagnosis 
based on a searching physical and neurological examination, 
the prescribing of diet, medicine, a physiological regime, etc. ; 
while the minister fulfils in relation to the individual that 
office of spiritual and ethical instruction which ordinarily he 
exercises in relation to a collection of individuals from the 
pulpit, and of course .the better psychologist he is, the better 
fitted he will be to discharge his functions. 

The next point to be emphasised is that we confine our 
efforts to the so-called “functional” disorders, because we 
believe that this is the legitimate sphere of our work. It is 
a curious perversity of thought which leads to the charge that 
in making the distinction between functional and organic we 
are guilty of inconsistency as compared with Christian Science, 
for which no such distinction exists ;1 but if we are inconsistent 
here, our guilt must be shared with all the leading authorities 
in medical science. We know as well as others that it is not 
always possible to draw a fixed line of demarcation between 
a functional disorder and an organic disease; but in practice 
a good diagnostician is seldom at a loss to detect the latter, 
and in doubtful cases we have excellent facilities of consulta- 
tion not only with some of the ablest neurologists in this 
country, but also with other eminent specialists in the various 
branches of medicine and surgery. 

Hence there is no attempt here to unify the functions of 
the priest and the medicine man. Rather what we have is 
a new form of specialisation, the employment of special know- 
ledge and experience for a special task. It is because our 
training as religious teachers fits us for this task that we are 
trying to accomplish it. If nervous sufferers, victims of 
alcohol and other drugs, the unhappy, the sorrowful, would- 
1 Hipsert Journat, Jan. 1909, p. 311. 
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be suicides, and other children of melancholy felt that religion 
meant nothing to them, there would be no place for work like 
ours, and the motive for undertaking it would be wanting. 
It is here that we are met with two objections :— 

I. The doctrinaire theologian, that is, the man who is a 
theologian in the narrower sense and nothing more, objects to 
the therapeutic use of Christianity on the ground that such 
use is a degradation of the lofty purposes which this religion 
was designed to subserve. The idea seems to be that Christi- 
anity is the revelation of transcendental truths intended to 
illumine the reason and inspire the conscience of men and 
women in a state of normal health, mental and physical. To 
suppose that it has any message to the abnormal, the neuropath, 
the hysteric, the alcoholic, for whom the first and necessary 
prerequisite to redemption is restoration to their proper person- 
alities, is to drag it down from its high place and make it a 
minister to petty and evanescent needs. No! The sick are 
concerned first and foremost with the doctor of medicine, even 
though the sickness is primarily psychic or moral in character, 
and only in a secondary way physical. When the physician 
has finished his work, the minister may then be called in to do 
his. Unhappily, just at present, the appearance of the minister 
usually heralds that of the undertaker. All this argues, it 
seems to us, a wrong conception of the Christian faith and its 
mission to the world, and it is a conception which especially 
tempts the liberal theologian. Possessed as he is with a 
passion for truth, he is prone to rest content with the esthetic 
and intellectual satisfaction which the search for truth supplies. 
His religious idealism works well when the wheels of life go 
smoothly and mind and nerve are at their best; but it turns 
thin and threatens to vanish away when forced to face the 
depression, the melancholy, the disintegration of mental and 
physical energies, the pathological weakening of the will 
incident to many maladies of the soul. We contend, on the 
other hand, that the Christian religion is never more in its 
element, never shines with a greater glory, than when it is 
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seen entering the dark places of our experience to cast’ out 
the demons of fear, worry, passion, despair, remorse, over- 
strained grief, and disgust of life, and to make soul and body 
a fit temple for the Holy Spirit. ‘The weakness of theological 
liberalism to-day is its doctrinairism, its aloofness from the 
practical needs, the crying sorrows of our time, its lack of 
that primitive quality on which Jesus laid so much emphasis 
—faith, faith which is a spiritual dynamic strong enough to 
remove mountains. The type of man the Church sorely needs 
to-day is marked by John Morley when he sums up the 
character of Oliver Cromwell by saying that he was “a 
practical mystic.” Keenly conscious of the realities of the 
invisible world, at home in the realm of thought concerning the 
sublime mysteries of God, the soul, the meaning of our exist- 
ence here, the true theologian sees in the visible everyday order 
the arena in which his faith is to achieve its real victories and 
stand forth a concrete and palpable power, able to measure itself 
with the forces of evil and misery which make of human life a 
hell. Such a man is irresistible, because he is a man of faith. 
II. The other objection is psychological, and contends that 
religion has nothing to do with psychotherapy. “ Religion,” 
says Dr Marshall, “has to do with ethics, with conduct and 
motive, with the emphasis of the best impulses that are within 
us ; and with these things therapeutics cannot pretend to deal.” 
Now, to begin with, this is a painfully inadequate account of 
religion. Religion may begin with ethics, but it cannot end 
there; and to identify the religious and ethical moments in 
experience simply obscures the issue and does not tend to 
clear thinking. Ethics is concerned with the finite: religion 
reaches out to the infinite, sweeps a larger circle, commands 
other and deeper emotions. Religion has indeed to do with 
ethics, with conduct and motive, but it has to do with them in 
the sense that in its onward way it comprehends them. Man 
as ethical is a member of a social organism, proper adjustment 
of himself to which is his duty: man as religious is a member 


of a grander universe, a child of God, whose faith is that God 
Vou. VIII.—No. 1. < 
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loves him, is interested in him and in his fortunes here on this 
planet as well as beyond the grave.’ Note, then, that religion 
has emotional elements. Are not love, faith, hope, peace, 
repentance, the deepest feelings within the compass of our 
experience? Are they not definite psychic states, and as 
such must they not have definite nervous and physiological 
consequences or concomitants? Thus it turns out that we 
can deny therapeutic power to religion only by first of all 
eliminating from religion some of its essential elements. 

But from the standpoint of therapeutics, the ideal contents 
of the Christian religion are as significant as the emotional 
forces it generates. The idea of God as the Friend and 
Companion of the soul, whose love, in spite of all that seems 
to contradict it, is the deepest fact in the universe; the idea 
of forgiveness, the possibility, that is to say, of a man 
breaking with his past, of reconstructing his character on a 
new moral and intellectual basis; the idea of redemption, in 
which a Divine power enters the soul and frees it from all that 
enslaves and degrades ; the idea of our spiritual existence as a 
dying in order to live, as a losing of our own petty self in 
order to find a larger self in the life of the family or the 
community or the world; the idea of a future life in which 
energies that have here been cramped and hindered, and spiritual 
potencies that have here been crushed by blind circumstance, 
will come there to perfect fruitage—all these great conceptions 
have intrinsically the power to remove morbidity, dissipate 
despair, uplift the soul, and direct the energies of the individual 
into channels of health and freedom. 

The curse of neurasthenia and allied nervous weaknesses is 
their egotistic and anti-social character. Now, service of others 
is of the very essence of the Christian religion, and it is through 
this service that the nervous sufferer is to win his way back to 
health and poise and peace. 

The vital breath of religion, as we know, is prayer. Now, 


1 “Prove to me,” said a nervous sufferer once, “that God loves me, and 
I will leave this place a well man.” 
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psychologists and medical men are agreed that prayers for the 
sick, especially if the sick know that they are being prayed 
for, may contribute to restoration of health, and should be 
encouraged as a therapeutic measure. Dr Marshall explains 
the efficacy of prayer by the principle of suggestion, which 
works inhibitory changes in the central nervous system. In 
doing this he is within his rights, because he is considering 
the matter simply as a psychologist ; but nobody will contend 
that this explanation explains in the sense of giving an ulti- 
mate ground or rationale of prayer. ‘That is not the business 
of science. It is, however, the business of religion, which is 
concerned, not with brain processes and the apparatus of 
physiological psychology, but with spiritual realities. Man 
as a scientist belongs to time and space; man as religious 
lives in an eternal world and finds his deepest life rooted and 
grounded there. In other words, the scientific explanation is 
necessarily based on an abstraction ; the religious explanation, 
which is concerned with the value of prayer for the higher life 
and ideals of man, goes beyond the scientific and seeks to 
relate prayer in some way to the ultimate realities of the 
universe. These two modes of viewing the problem need not 
conflict. They move in different worlds and minister to 
different needs. 

But let us turn from abstract discussion and make appeal 
to some of the great students of the nervous system in health 
and disease. ‘ We can reckon,” says Mobius, “the downfall 
of religion as one of the causes of mental and nervous disease. 
Religion is essentially a comforter. It builds for the man who 
stands amid the misery and evil of the world another and 
fairer world. Besides his daily life full of care, it enables him 
to lead a second and a purer life. The consciousness of being 
within the hand of Providence, the confident hope of future 
righteousness and redemption, is a support to the believer in 
his work, his care, and his need, for which unbelief has no 
compensation. . . . If we consider the effect of irreligion as 
increasing our helplessness to resist the storms of life and as 
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favouring dissipation and crime, its relation to nervousness 
cannot be doubted ; for if chronic moral disturbances contri- 
bute to nervousness, these conditions must be regarded as 
causes.”? 

“ Religious faith,” writes Dubois of Berne, “would be the 
best preventive against the maladies of the soul and the most 
powerful means of curing them, if it had sufficient life to create 
true Christian stoicism in its followers. In this state of mind, 
which is, alas! so rare in the thinking world, man becomes 
invulnerable. Feeling himself upheld by his God, he fears 
neither sickness nor death. He may succumb under the 
attacks of physical disease, but morally he remains unshaken 
in the midst of his sufferings and is inaccessible to the cowardly 
emotions of nervous people.” ” 

And again: “Those to whom the nature of their minds 
still permits a childlike faith will find strength in their religious 
convictions in proportion as they are living and sincere. It 
is dangerous to go through life without either religion or 
philosophy.” * 

“Tt must be clear,” says Professor J. R. Angell of the 
University of Chicago, “that if we make any approach to 
restoration from diseased conditions by mental means, we shall 
be the more successful the more powerfully we can appeal to 
the mind and the emotions. Now among all the feelings to 
which we can appeal, few if any are so strong as those which 
we call religious. . . . From the hygienic side, therefore, there 
is a tremendous advantage to be gained from the religious 
appeal wherever it can be used.” * 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations. Speaking gener- 
ally, the more philosophical the physician is, the more inclined 
he is to give religion a prominent place in the treatment of 
psycho-physical disorders. 

Finally, we must look at the life and activity of Jesus 

1 Nervositit, pp. 85 seq. 


2 Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, English trans., pp. 210, 460, 461. 
8 Psychotherapy, vol. i., No. 1, pp. 67, 68. 
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Christ if we would understand the capacities and aptitudes of 
the religion which He created, and the fact is too obvious to 
be denied that He appeared both as teacher and physician. 
His work as a teacher has received large recognition in the 
Church, especially since the Reformation. His ministry as a 
physician has been, since the fourth century, ignored or ex- 
plained away by believers as strictly supernatural, and therefore 
having only allegorical meaning for us, and denied as fictitious 
or mythical by unbelievers. It is high time that Christian 
thinkers should face the problem raised by the healing ministry 
of Christ, and should ask themselves, Has it any meaning for 
His followers to-day? That Jesus Himself attached great 
significance to His healing activity is clearly reflected in the 
Gospels. When, for example, John the Baptist sends to ask, 
** Art thou the coming One, or are we to wait for another?” 
Jesus answers: ‘ Go, report to John what ye hear and see: 
blind men see and lame men walk, lepers are cleansed and 
deaf men hear, and dead men are raised, and poor men are 
told good news.”' This saying proves that in Christ’s view 
the coming of the kingdom of God showed itself in part at 
least by the conquest of pain and misery and disease. He 
asks that His ministry which founds the kingdom should be 
judged by its saving, healing, redeeming quality. It is not 
that He emphasises His healing deeds as signs of supernatural 
power, but that He points to them as the tokens of boundless 
love and pity. As Harnack remarks, “ By vanquishing and 
banishing misery, need, and disease, by the actual influence 
which Jesus was exerting, John was to see that a new day had 
dawned.”* The saying of Jesus receives point and illustration 
when we call to mind that, of the eleven wonders or miracles 
recorded in the triple tradition, no less than nine are acts of 
healing. The changed attitude to-day of thoughtful men to 
these stories is very significant. Writers like Strauss rejected 
them partly on the ground of their assumed miraculous char- 


1 Matt. xi. 5; Luke vii. 22. 
2 What is Christianity ? p. 65. 
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acter, partly because of a preconceived theory (no longer 
accepted) as regards the formation of the Gospel tradition. 
To-day the substance of the Synoptic tradition is regarded by 
almost every Biblical scholar as historical. The stories of 
Christ’s healing ministry are so interwoven with the text of 
the narrative, so implied in His admittedly authentic words, 
so necessary in order to account for the profound impression 
which Jesus produced upon His own and succeeding genera- 
tions, so psychologically probable in themselves, that only a 
wild and eccentric type of criticism ventures to reject them. 
“‘ Medical science,” says Matthew Arnold, “has never gauged 
—never perhaps enough set itself to gauge—the intimate 
connection between moral fault and disease. To what extent, 
or in how many cases, what is called i//ness is due to moral 
springs having been used amiss, whether by being overused, 
or by not being used sufficiently, we hardly at all know, and 
we too little inquire. Certainly it is due to this very much 
more than we commonly think, and the more it is due to this, 
the more do moral therapeutics rise in possibility and import- 
ance. ‘The bringer of light and happiness, the calmer and 
pacifier, or invigorator and stimulator, is one of the chiefest 
of doctors. Such a doctor was Jesus.” ? 

But it is argued that our Lord’s healing activity formed no 
part of His permanent message to humanity. If this could be 
proved, then it must be confessed the leading motive of our 
work would disappear. But no such proof is offered, and we 
must therefore take leave to question the soundness of the idea. 
One may surely say that if it were true, Christ made a sad 
mistake in devoting so much of His time, where time was so 
precious, in lifting from the souls and bodies of men the burden 
of disease ; and one may also say that the evangelical writers 
were singularly misguided in giving so much space to the records 
of Christ’s healing activity. And still further, the Apostolic 
and ante-Nicene Church must have hopelessly misunder- 
stood Christ ; for if there is one fact that stands firm, it is that 


1 Literature and Dogma, chap. v. 
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this Church healed the minds and bodies of men; that, as 
Harnack has shown, one of the great causes of the spread of 
Christianity in the Greco-Roman world was its power to 
vanquish all sorts of moral and nervous disorders ; and it is 
indeed a notable fact that many of the greatest figures in 
Christian history, such as St Paul, Cyprian, Origen, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Swedenborg, George 
Fox, and John Wesley, have found in the power of the 
Christian religion to dissipate the moral and nervous maladies 
of mankind a convincing proof of the continued life and 
presence of Christ in the world. No doubt the rise and pro- 
gress of medical science, which is itself the fruit of the inspiring 
spirit of God, has created new conditions. To ignore or despise 
the work of students of medicine is to be guilty of folly and 
presumption ; but why should there be any opposition between 
the function of the physician to the soul and that of the 
physician to the body? On the contrary, if the fundamental 
dogma of modern psychology—the unity of mind and body, a 
dogma which receives striking illustration by the researches of 
the physiologist, the anatomist, and the pathologist—is taken 
seriously, we may expect the best results from a co-operation 
between sound religion and medical skill. I do not plead for 
a return to the mere accidents of the early Christian age. The 
new conditions under which we live will modify the form of our 
activity. In my view, the discoveries of medical science are 
as much a revelation of the Divine order as the Ten Command- 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount, and these discoveries must 
be utilised for God’s kingdom. But I do plead for a return to 
the spirit of Christ ; and where this spirit is, there will be the 
enthusiasm of humanity poured forth. 

As to the practical question, whether in actual experience 
to-day the Christian religion can give moral and religious help 
to the suffering, it is obvious that the only way to prove or to 
disprove such a theory is to try it on a sufficiently large and 
varied group of persons, to keep careful records, and to abide 
by the result. Physicians, no matter how famous, who have 
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made no use of the moral and religious motive are not in a 
position to deny its efficacy ; and if they were truly scientific, 
they would not do so. Now, it is this plan of experiment, 
observation, and record that is being embodied in the 
Emmanuel work. 

Turning for a moment to the psychological ideas under- 
lying our work, we believe with Dr Marshall and nearly all 
modern students of psychology that there is a subconscious 
element in mind; that under the control of this element are 
such somatic activities as the action of the heart, the circula- 
tion of the blood, the secretion of the glands. Therefore 
these activities can be affected through influence brought to 
bear upon the subconscious. Still further, we know that in 
every mental process there is a subconscious element. In 
our loves and hates, our instincts and impulses, in sleep and 
in dreams, our controlling ideas which seem to carry us 
at times whither we would not, the subconscious plays a 
dominating réle. It is the subconscious that rules in the 
mental and moral region where habit has the seat of its 
strength. If we can in some way reach the subconscious so 
as to enlist its powers in the interest of health, it is obvious 
that we have made a great step forward in the restoration of 
nervous balance and self-control. It is to the process of thus 
affecting the subconscious that the term “suggestion” is 
applied. As to how the subconscious activity works, and as 
to how it is related to the physiological apparatus of brain and 
central nervous system, let us confess at once we know nothing. 
All we know are simply external, empirical facts. We know 
that a few words spoken by another can unlock pent-up energies, 
remove mental and moral inhibitions, unify dissociated states 
of consciousness; but as to how these things are done, we 
must say ignoramus, and perhaps also ignorabimus. 

Now the Emmanuel work does not depend upon any 
theory, whether materialistic or spiritualistic, of the sub- 
conscious. Such theories are merely pious opinions, which 
may be taken for what they are worth. It does rest, however, 
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upon the fact of the subconscious and upon its proved 
significance in the physical, mental, and moral life. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to suppose that still greater 
emphasis is not laid upon conscious processes. We believe, 
for example, in explanation, in convincing the reason of the 
sufferer, in showing him how the trouble arose and how it may 
be removed, in arousing within him fresh interest, in soothing 
and calming his mind by infusion of hope and faith, in, if 
possible, leading him to a more satisfactory moral or intellec- 
tual outlook. In a word, we believe that conscious and sub- 
conscious are both essential to the integrity of the personal 
life. Great as is the power of the subconscious, greater still, 
we believe, are the powers of reason, emotion, and will. 
Hence one of the great remedies for the nervous maladies of 
which we are speaking is psychic, moral, and religious re- 
education. Just as an athlete can train particular groups of 
muscles to do his bidding, so we can exercise particular groups 
of thoughts until they dominate the mind, and this domination 
leads of necessity to the elimination of other groups of thoughts 
which we regard as undesirable. In neurasthenia, hypochon- 
dria, hysteria, psychasthenia, and other morbid and abnormal 
conditions, both conscious and subconscious are involved, and 
the method which affects both elements in mind would appear 
to be the most rational and practically the most effective. 

Another psychological doctrine which commands our ad- 
herence is that of the interdependence of mind and nervous 
system. This is such an accepted commonplace that any 
elaboration of it here is quite unnecessary ; yet it is a common- 
place that is only gradually coming to its own. Here, again, 
we must distinguish between the fact and theories explanatory 
of the fact. The fact may be expressed by saying that for 
every phenomenon in the sphere of consciousness there is a 
corresponding phenomenon in the nervous system; and vice 
versa, for every change in the nervous organism there is a 
corresponding echo in the mental realm. Nay, more—the 
activity of consciousness and the activity of the nervous 
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system are parallel and proportional. Now, so far as a mental 
or moral therapeutic is concerned, it matters not one jot what 
theory of the relation between brain and consciousness you 
accept, whether that of causality or that of parallelism, or 
whether you are so daunted by the difficulties of either view 
that you proclaim yourself a psychological agnostic. On any 
view possible to educated men to-day, the fact remains that 
human nature is a unity; that between the physical and the 
psychical there are connections of the subtlest and profoundest 
order ; that on the one hand, the spiritual life is conditioned 
by and is often at the mercy of physical processes; and on 
the other hand, that all mental states are followed by bodily 
changes, whether the mental state in question be an emotion, 
a‘desire, a sensation, or an idea. Hence it follows that in all 
disease there is a mental factor, and in some diseases (the so- 
called “functional ”) this factor is of predominating significance. 
For these disorders caused by or associated with such psychic 
states as overstrained grief, remorse, worry, fear, despair of 
the future, etc., the science of medicine knows no definite 
remedy, chemical or physical. It is the man himself that is 
diseased. What we have is a disorder not of this or that 
function or organ, but of the man’s personality. What he 
needs is above all reconstruction of character; and if ethics 
and religion are powerless to reconstruct character, then the 
majority of thoughtful men in all ages have been labouring 
under a lamentable delusion. The more one considers the 
matter, the more is he convinced that the therapeutic 
significance of religion can be denied only on a theory which 
is, in spite of the theorist’s protests, essentially materialistic. 
To charge the Emmanuel Movement with being “ hedon- 
istic” in character is to misrepresent gravely its ethical aim 
and purpose. We do not believe, any more than medical 
science does, that “relief from pain is of the highest significance 
in this world.” But we do believe that a broken nervous 
system and thin vitiated blood are no good foundations on 


which to build a sound moral and religious life. Religion is 
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not for the sake of health, but health is for the sake of religion. 
Not in animal health or freedom from pain can the highest 
good be found—else would the prize-fighter, who knows 
neither ache nor pain, be the noblest of our kind ; but animal 
health exists for a higher good, the flesh for the spirit. The 
worried, anxious, miserable, depressed spirit can scarcely be 
said to be advancing a kingdom which consists in love, joy, 
peace, self-control, and the doing of the divine Will. 

To sum up, the Emmanuel Movement does not base itself 
on more or less speculative theories, psychological or theo- 
logical, though its leaders, like other educated men, may 
espouse this or that doctrine; it is grounded on the proved 
conclusions of modern physiological psychology. It is in aim 
a religious movement, and bases itself on the New Testament 
as it is interpreted by modern critical scholarship. It does not 
believe that its cures are due to any “ miraculous” agency, nor 
does it believe that there is any magic in the relief of suffering. 
On the other hand, it is not ashamed to acknowledge that the 
universe lives in and is sustained by the eternal life of God, and 
that this life is the source of all healing agency. The Christian 
Scientist says of an act of healing, “God does it.” The con- 
fessed or unconfessed materialist says, “The forces of nature 
do it.” It would seem to me to be more philosophical to say, 
‘God does it in and through the forces of nature.” 

Finally, the Emmanuel Movement is philanthropic in 
character. It is the only effort, at least in America, which 
offers free combined medical, mental, and moral treatment 
to those who are unable to pay the generally prohibitive 
prices of costly sanitaria. To confound work of this sort with 
the various irrational healing cults of our time does not tend 
to clearness of thought, and is calculated to do a grave 
injustice to those physicians and clergymen who give of their 
time and skill to help the needy and the wretched. 


SAMUEL M°COMB. 











LUKE THE PHYSICIAN AND ANCIENT 
MEDICINE. 


THe Rev. JOHN NAYLOR. 


Or the two factors which have led to the recent confident 
reatiirmation of the Lukan authorship of the third gospel and 
Acts—their wonderful political and geographical accuracy on 
the one hand, and the presence of medical terms in them on 
the other—the medical argument has been the more effective. 
Ramsay, as is natural in a historical specialist, thinks much of 
the former ; but wicked Germans smile at him, and still dis- 
believe. Zahn and Harnack think much of the latter. 

Linking the evidence of medical language on to that of 
the language in general, collected by Hawkins, Harnack 
thinks the case for the Lukan authorship to be satisfactorily 
proved—chapters 1. and ii. of the gospel not excepted. 

The argument from the medical phraseology was suggested 
as far back as Bengel, who picked up one or two evidential 
nuggets from Luke viii. 43 and Acts iii. 7, but the goldfield 
was not worked diligently until sixty-six years ago, when some 
Mr Walker displayed a few more nuggets before the readers 
of The Gentleman’s Magazine. These were technical medical 
terms used by Luke alone. About twenty years ago a 
Dublin scholar named Hobart, with the gold fever upon him, 
set out to make his academic fortune on the Lukan lands. 
With a marvellous diligence he worked until he had found 
four hundred little yellow lumps that looked like gold, and he 


arranged them all in his cabinet of finds. Now, if words used 
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by Luke, and not by Matthew and Mark, were all precious, 
Luke’s book would be one of the richest in the world in more 
senses than one, as there are eight hundred such words. 
Hobart’s four hundred are among these. Unfortunately his 
method of testing precious metal was not quite sound. He 
reasoned that if he found in the third gospel and Acts terms 
and phrases such as are found in the medical writings which 
remain to us from the fourth century B.c. to the second a.p., 
such terms and phrases would prove that the author was a 
doctor. Those writings are not numerous, nor are they 
voluminous. Five names comprehend nearly all of them: 
Hippocrates, who practised at Cos as chief physician in the 
famous sanatorium there in the latter half of the fifth century 
B.c., and who is rightly regarded as the father of scientific 
medicine; Aulus Cornelius Celsus, a Roman patrician, who 
wrote a little before Luke and Paul were in Rome; Dioscorides, 
an army doctor from Cilicia, who marched with the Roman 
legions towards the end of the first century a.D., and was 
possibly at the fall of Jerusalem; Aretzus, a physician from 
Cappadocia, who wrote a few years later ; and finally, Galen of 
Pergamus, who became about 170 the Sir Frederic Treves 
of Marcus Aurelius, and dominated medical science by his 
authority for nearly fifteen hundred years. Of these five men 
it is probable that Dioscorides and Aretzus received part, if not 
the whole, of their training at Tarsus. They were natives of 
towns not far away, and were not likely to miss the advantages 
of a University on which Strabo lavished high praise. 

Even in medical books all is not gold that glitters, though 
it ought to be, as there is not much that does glitter. Hobart 
thought he saw a yellow gleam on all the words common to 
Luke and to these writers. He failed to allow for the fact 
that 360 out of his 400 words were to be found in the Septua- 
gint, and that many of them would have been used by any 
intelligent Greek writing on the same themes. And so the 
eager digger was told that only a small number of his nuggets 
were real gold. Some Germans sneeringly hinted that these 
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were copper. But a weighty commission of qualified assayers 
has found and reported that Hobart had discovered enough to 
provide a decent, scholastic, old-age pension. The opinion of 
the commissioners seems to be that, peradventure thirty or 
twenty or even ten fair-sized nuggets of real gold can be found 
in Luke’s medical language, the argument is safe. And there 
is strong reason to believe that it is safe, for Zahn and Harnack 
have added to the best specimens of Hobart, and others have 
gone so far as to hint the probability of Luke’s having read 
and imitated the preface to the Materia Medica of Dioscorides, 
in which the uses, etc., of some five hundred plants are described. 
Even from Germany the suggestion has come that Dioscorides 
and Luke were students about the same time in the University 
of Tarsus. 

Beginning with parallels in the prefaces of Luke and 
Dioscorides, to which one from Galen may be added, let us 
quickly glance at the nature of Luke’s language. 

Luke’s gospel begins: ‘“ Seeing that many have attempted 
to draw up a narrative of the facts which are received among 
us, it seemed right to me also, after careful investigation of the 
facts from the beginning, to write to you, most excellent 
Theophilus, a connected account, that you may know fully the 
truth of the things which you have been taught by word of 
mouth.” Dioscorides begins thus: “Since, dearest Areus, 
many—both ancients and modern—have written about medi- 
cines, etc., I will try to prove to you that I have not been 
impelled without good reason to write this treatise; for of 
those authors some have left nothing finished and others have 
written most of their descriptions from hearsay.” Dioscorides 
follows on with names and criticisms of the faulty authors 
referred to. What a pity Luke did not do the same! 

In the dedication of his book on Antidotes, Galen writes : 
“JT have carefully written this book, most excellent Piso, 
concerning the science of antidotes, after having with scrupu- 
lous investigations examined all the facts.” 

It may be that discoveries of papyri in the near future will 
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prove that such a form of introduction was neither peculiar to 
medical works nor uncommon. Until then we may regard 
the above similarities as pointing to Luke the physician. 

We note next the prominence given in the Lukan writings 
to disease and its cure. In the gospel, besides giving seven 
or eight miracles of healing common to the three Synoptics and 
three common to Matthew and Luke or Mark and Luke, we 
have five cases peculiar to it alone—the son of the widow of 
Nain, the woman bent by a spirit of infirmity, the dropsical 
man, the ten lepers, and Malchus. In the Acts we have 
palsied Aineas, blinded Saul and Elymas, revived Tabitha, 
dead Ananias and Sapphira, the lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate, the ventriloquist at Philippi, Eutychus at Troas, the 
handkerchiefs at Ephesus, Paul bitten by the viper, Publius’s 
father smitten by the fever, and the tending with medical 
care (Oepamrevew) of all the sick at Malta. Medical solicitude 
is seen likewise in the parables of the good Samaritan who 
carefully administers oil and wine to the half-dead victim on 
the Jericho road, and of the beggar Lazarus whose body is 
full of sores. Luke alone gives us these parables. 

Evidence of the profession of Luke is seen in the words, 
peculiar to him, of a distinct medical form and colour: aydvs, 
used of the blindness of Elymas, a word not found in the 
Septuagint nor elsewhere in the New Testament, but applied 
by Galen to cataract ; dpwmxds, which suits dropsy as neatly 
as appendicitis suits a special form of what a few years ago 
everybody called inflammation of the bowels; 7a odvpa, which 
is anatomical for the ankle bones of the man at the Beautiful 
Gate; €xoraous, which is psychological for Peter’s vision-trance 
at Joppa; éxdyev, a purely medical word describing the 
sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira; wapoévopds, applied 
to the contention between Paul and Barnabas as though it 
were a nervous outburst of passion; Aeris and damomimrew, of 
scales and their falling from the eyes of Paul at Damascus ; 
apxat instead of wépara for the ends of the sheet which Peter 
saw in his vision—a word which Galen specially explains 
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as referring to the ends of bandages ; @npiov, used of the snake 
which fastened (xaamrew) on Paul’s arm at Malta; wiumpacba, 
of the swelling which was expected to follow the bite, and 
kataninrew, Of the anticipated fall brought about by the 
poison. All these are technical terms used correctly in a 
professional way. 

Harnack’s chief addition to Hobart’s researches lies in 
pointing out the medical tinge of the words employed in 
describing the undergirding of the ship in the storm off Malta, 
and the illness of the father of Publius, the governor of the 
island. The narrative says, in reference to the ship, BonOeias 
€xpavto vTolwvvivtes TO toto, the word for girding being one 
that is found nowhere else in Greek for such a purpose, and 
that for ropes being almost an ambulance term for bandages. 
The diarist seems to be regarding the ship as a giant with 
fractured ribs, whose fractures are being bandaged in an 
accident ward. In reference to the father of Publius it is 
said, éyévero mupetois Kal Suoevtepia ovvexdpevov KataxeioOa. 
Harnack thinks the description an accurate diagnosis of gastric 
fever-—an ambiguous and therefore objectionable name for 
typhoid, and there is much to be said for this view. Luke 
elsewhere only uses the term wuperds in the singular, and it 
is significant that it should here be used in the plural. In 
typhoid, dysenteric symptoms are present, and there are often 
striking variations of temperature. But may we not say with 
even greater probability that here we have an ancient diagnosis 
of Malta fever, which has quite lately been proved to be 
communicated to human beings through the milk of the goats 
of the island, in which the germ (Micrococcus melitensis) 
thrives during part of its life-history? The unique feature 
of that disease, which lasts from six months to two years, 
is the extraordinary fluctuations of temperature. For this 
reason it is termed undulant fever. It is often accompanied 
by bowel trouble sufficiently severe to justify the ancient use 
of the term Svcerrepig. If Publius’s father was acutely feverish 
every evening or every few days, what could be more natural 
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than the descriptive use of the plural wuperoé? In regard to 
Malta, Ramsay has neatly corrected Harnack by pointing 
out that whilst Paul healed (idcaro) Publius’s father, all the 
other sick people of the island merely received medical 
attention (€#epamevovro). Who was their physician, if not 
Luke? In the very next sentence he says of the islanders, 
“They honoured ws.” 

Observe further how Luke, who used Mark as one of his 
sources, alters Mark’s language in a medical direction. Where 
Mark speaks of Peter’s wife’s mother “ lying fevered,” Luke says 
she was “seized with a great fever”; where Mark simply men- 
tions a leper, Luke notes that he was full of leprosy ; where Mark 
refers simply to the withered hand of the man in the synagogue 
and the ear of Malchus, Luke specifies the right hand and ear. 
Similarly he adds to Mark’s account of the Gadarene demoniac 
the information that for a long time he had not worn a 
garment. He uses the more technical wapadedvpevos instead of 
Mark’s zapadvrixds in reference to the paralytic on the couch, 
and pizrew for Mark’s orapdooew in regard to the epilepsy of 
the demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum. He modifies 
Mark’s records of the raising of Jairus’s daughter and the 
cure of the epileptic boy. Why this modification of Mark’s 
narrative in all these various ways, each suggestive of an 
intelligent interest in disease and its treatment? Specially 
significant is his omission of what Mark says about doctors 
having not only taken in fees all the money of the woman 
afflicted with the issue of blood, but also having left her worse 
than at first. Mark very likely knew the truth about some of 
the practitioners of the time, but Luke thinks his candour 
libellous and leaves part of his comment out. 

Not only does Luke alter Mark, but he differs from both 
Matthew and Mark in an arrestive way in one instance. 
Writing of the camel passing through the eye of a needle, he 
uses for “eye” tpyya instead of Mark’s tpypadua or Matthew’s 
tpUmmpa, and he employs for “needle” Beddvn instead of padis 
in Matthew and Mark. These are both technical surgical 
Vou. VIII.—No. 1. 3 
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terms—zpja for puncture, and Beddvy for the surgeon’s needle. 
What is the explanation of such peculiar phraseology? If 
Luke the doctor did not make these changes, who did ? 

Moreover, Luke avoids using certain terms which are 
employed in a popular sense by Matthew. The word padaxia 
is used a dozen times in the LXX and three times by Matthew 
to denote sickness, but it is never so used by Luke. Likewise, 
Matthew’s words Bdcavos and Bacavilew, applied by him to 
sickness, are never so applied by Luke nor in medical speech. 
How is this ? 

These and other instances, such as the fact that he alone 
gives us the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,” serve to show 
that Luke was probably a physician with an eye for diagnosis, 
having acquaintance with medical literature, and a really keen 
interest in all forms of affliction and the art of healing the 
sick and wounded. We may therefore regard the assumption 
of Hobart, Harnack, Ramsay, Sanday, and others as fairly 
established. 


It is at this point that our difficulties begin; and they 
are all the more serious because these distinguished scholars 
leave us to find our way without their guidance. None of 
them seems to have done more than study the medical 
literature of Luke’s time with a view to discovering evidence 
in the vocabularies in support of the tradition that Luke the 
physician wrote the third gospel and Acts. The ideas of 
Greek medical writers—as distinguished from the vocabularies 
they used—concerning the diseases named by Luke, and the 
relation of Luke to those ideas, await inquiry. Let us there- 
fore explore a little of this sphere of inquiry which rests upon 
the broad back of our assumptions. As we proceed let us 
(1) take a bird’s-eye view of Greek medical science down to 
the age of Luke; (2) note the contrast between the attitude 
of that science and the attitude of Luke, specially in regard to 
demoniacal possession; and (3) offer a possible explanation 
of Luke’s remarkable singularity as a Greek physician. 
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(1) Genuine medical science in Greek lands began long 
before the age of Pericles in the temples around the AXgean, 
where patients were treated by the Asclepiade, devotees of 
Asclepius, the god of healing, who seem to have been a 
branch of an original priesthood,’ differentiated from it by a 
separate function, as the Levites from the priests of Israel. 
These Greek Levites looked after the sick—a function the 
prophets would have approved. Hereditary transmission of 
office and the habit of inscribing records of cures on votive 
tablets helped on the accumulation of empirical knowledge 
until in the fifth century B.c. a fairly large body of such 
knowledge was in the possession of some families of Asclepiade. 
One of the sons of such a family was Hippocrates, the pre- 
siding genius of the sanatorium at Cos. Here he studied in 
the fashion of our English Sydenham, noting down all manner 
of symptoms and slowly broadening precedents. Here he 
wrote the books which are justly regarded as the fountain- 
head of medical literature, and here he founded the renowned 
school of Cos, which radiated its influence in doctrine and 
practice for centuries through all the centres of Greek medical 
learning, and shone supreme until Alexandria eclipsed it by 
a still greater fame. (The best-known schools of medicine in 
rough order of time appear to have been Crotona, Rhodes, 
Cos, Cnidus, Pergamus, Cyrene, Miletus, Ephesus, Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and Tarsus.) The books which Hippocrates himself 
wrote—some six or seven in number—became the nucleus of 
a mass of literature from the pens of his followers. This took 
his name as naturally and readily as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
took the name of Solomon. Underlying his cautious methods 
—for, like our Sydenham, he was never eager to give decoctions, 
because disease was a sufficiently great mystery without 
adding another—he taught a curious doctrine of four humours. 


1 According to one theory, lay and clerical medicine had separate origins 
and remained separate until after the fourth century B.c. See Dr Withington’s 
able essay on “Greek Therapeutics” at the end of the recent volume by 
W. H. S. Jones on Malaria and Greek History. 
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These were yellow and black bile, blood, and phlegm. Like a 
true Greek he held that in the rightly proportioned mixture 
of these lay the secret of health, whilst a disproportioned 
mixture caused disease. The notion of moderation controlled 
the Greek mind whether in its view of headache, sculpture, 
virtue, or education. The germ of dogma, together with 
reverential regard for the authority of Hippocrates, led to the 
school of Hippocrates being called Dogmatists. 

Dogmatism migrated from Cos to Alexandria soon after 
the foundation of that city. We are forbidden to accept the 
tradition that Aristotle, the son of a doctor and himself a 
medical amateur, took his books thither and became the first 
librarian of the Museum and thus introduced the Hippocratean 
influence. But soon after his time two of the foremost 
anatomists of the ancient world performed vivisection experi- 
ments beside which the Battersea brown dog’s sufferings seem 
trivial. These anatomists were Herophilus and Erasistratus. 
Herophilus is said to have experimented on six hundred live 
criminals. Tertullian termed him the butcher. It was 
probably near to the Serapeum, or temple of Serapis, which 
was the chief hospital standing on the western side of the city, 
that the mysteries of the sensory and motor nerves were first 
partially cleared up by these two men. About the time they 
were busy tracking these nerves, across the city in the eastern 
quarter where stood the Museum, Euclid was leading asses 
over his fateful bridge ; and a little later, at the palace of the 
Ptolemies, Theocritus recited his Sicilian love idylls. 

After a while one of the pupils of Herophilus slipped the 
leash of the prevailing dogmatism and set up the school of 
Empiricists, who discarded current theory in favour of ob- 
servation and experiment. Contemporaneously in Alexandria 
medical specialism arose in its three branches of Surgery, 
Pharmacy, and Dietetics as we know them to this day. 

A dietetic philosopher, ‘“ cleped” Asclepiades, as confident 
of the importance of diet as a modern aggressive vegetarian, 
went to Rome near the date when Julius Cesar paid his visit 
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to our country. <A pupil of his, Themison by name, established 
the school of the Methodics, the central theory of which was 
the Epicurean atomic doctrine applied to the human body. 
They regarded the body as a system of atoms having a 
multitude of passages or pores between them. These pores 
might be widely open or closely shut, health consisting in their 
being open neither too much nor too little. Here again we 
have the characteristic Grecian love of moderation—the happy 
medium. ‘The very name chosen for the school means the 
middle path—éoos 680s. Its best-known representative was 
Cornelius Celsus of Rome—Luke’s contemporary, whose book 


-on Medicine is the only remaining part of a sort of cyclopedia. 


Though Celsus was not a professional physician, his book yet 
possesses immense value for the student of ancient medicine. 

The next school worthy of note owed its basal idea to the 
Stoic philosophy—the idea of an all-pervading soul of the 
Universe or Pneuma. This Pneuma was thought of as the 
source of vitality and right relation to it as the condition of 
health. The head of this school was Athenzus, and his 
disciples were known as Pneumatics. 

Contemporary with these were the Eclectics. The eclectic 
in philosophy, medicine, and all other branches of knowledge 
and art generally appears when the multiplication of systems 
and sects has gone so far that truth suffers. It is his wise aim 
to sift out and then unite the elements of truth in diverse 
schools. One of the Eclectics who did this well was the 
Cappadocian Aretzus, who was a little boy when Luke was an 
old man, and who has left us a precious work on the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Cure of Diseases. 

Summing up and gathering into one view what we know 
of the above schools, we may say that around the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, in all the chief cities under Greek influence, 
from the time of Hippocrates to the last days of Luke, the 
teaching of scientific medicine was making itself felt. Physi- 
cians occupied in some places the position of officers of public 
health paid out of public funds. Before appointment they 
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had to state the name of their teachers and their own qualifica- 
tions. Some travelled from town to town like the Sophists or 
the Stoics. Others settled down to private practice, opening 
surgeries (7d iatpeiov) where they interviewed patients. In 
case they visited the sick at their homes, which they commonly 
did, the charge was much the same. The doctor's living wage 
was 9d. to Is. 6d. per visit. ‘There is a case on record of a 
physician who reminds us of some of our modern specialists. 
He required 45s. as his fee for a consultation, and insisted on 
being paid before seeing the patient. Men able to charge and 
get such a fee as that found their way sometimes to the best 
appointments in the Sanatoria, or gained public lectureships in 
the Universities of Athens and Alexandria. 

(2) What were the respective attitudes of Greek medical 
science and of Luke towards disease in general and demoniac 
possession in particular ? 

It is a common feature of all the above-named schools that 
they followed the true scientific method of observation, experi- 
ment, and theory subjected to tests of verification. Fanciful 
as some of their notions and crude as their philosophy seem to 
us, they sought to establish the reign of law in the relations 
between bodily and mental ailments and natural causes. Out- 
side these schools everybody believed in supernatural demoniac 
powers. Among the Egyptians, before Hippocrates, physicians 
aimed in diagnosis at discovering the nature and name of the 
evil spirit that was causing any particular malady. When 
that was done, the spirit was driven out by its own peculiar 
charm. In the days of Origen, the dwellers by the Nile held 
that the human body had a ghostly counterpart for each of 
thirty-six parts into which it was divided, and “each ghost 
might use its power to suck marrow, break bones, eat the 
intestines, or shrivel up the flesh.” In striking opposition to 
this, Greek medicine sought, from Hippocrates downwards, to 
find the causes of disease and death in the tissues and humours 
of the body, and in the influences of foods and physical environ- 
ment. Its view of mental disorders was similar to its view of 
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bodily ones. Perhaps the greatest work of Hippocrates was 
his attempt to explain various kinds of madness as due to 
natural causes—physiological and climatic. And it seems 
clear, from the writings of Celsus and Aretzus, that the Hippo- 
cratian attitude to disorders of the nervous system—such as 
epilepsy, and of the mind—such as melancholy, was adopted 
by all the Greek schools. The treatise of Hippocrates, in which 
he attacks the popular view of demoniac possession, bears the 
name The Sacred Disease. It is a masterpiece of scientific 
sanity ; broad in outlook, keen and ironical in argument, and 
humane in spirit. The widely accepted idea that the sacred 
disease was merely epilepsy, is due to the narrowing down of the 
use of the term to that disease many years after Hippocrates. 
He evidently means by it any kind of epileptic seizure or form 
of madness. He ridicules the idea that because a victim of 
epilepsy foams at the mouth the god Ares is the cause ; that 
because a maniac shouts in a sharp tone Poseidon is responsible ; 
and because howling in the night is a symptom of another 
poor man’s madness he should be looked upon as haunted by 
Hecate. He lays it down that all diseases, whether of mind 
or body, are alike in respect of supernatural causation—if one 
is so caused, then all are; if one is sacred, so areall. He sug- 
gests that insanity is in some cases transmitted by heredity, 
and also points out the potency of heat and cold and various 
foods in causing and curing the affliction. Thus does Hippo- 
crates attack the superstitions of his time. Although he 
probably knew Socrates and was acquainted with that philoso- 
pher’s belief in his demon, he would not allow demoniac agencies 
to be classed as the causes of disease. It should be noted that 
demons at that period were not among the Greeks sharply 
divided into the uniformly good and bad: they were fickle 
beings whose tempers were unreliable and who blessed or 
cursed accordingly. 

After Hippocrates, and doubtless owing to his teaching, 
attempts were made to treat maniacs scientifically and 
humanely. Those, for instance, who feared darkness were 
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to be kept in the light as much as possible. So prescribed 
Asclepiades. His name brings us down to within a few 
decades of the birth of Luke. A little later we find the 
Roman Celsus writing comprehensively, though concisely, 
about many diseases, but never hinting in a single line any 
belief in demoniac possession as a cause of madness or epilepsy. 
His remarks on the forms and treatment of mania are as 
naturalistic and scientific as any in his book. They breathe 
the spirit of Hippocrates. 

The Cappadocian Aretzus has also left us chapters on 
Epilepsy and Madness. In them he treats of melancholia 
as due to excessive aridity in the system; of mania as 
induced by luxury, lust, gluttony, and drunkenness. Living 
too fast was then, as now, a cause of nervous breakdown. 
Clearly men can live too fast without telephones and motor 
cars. For the treatment of mania he commends a warm and 
dry climate. Much more interesting than his remarks on 
cause and cure is the one passage—probably unique in this 
respect in ancient Greek medical literature—in which demons 
are mentioned. It occurs in the chapter on Epilepsy, which in 
his time had come to be specially known as the sacred disease. 
It reads thus :— 


“There is a sort of ignominy, too, in its character, for it seems to attack 
those who offend the moon, hence the disease is termed sacred ; or it may be 
from other reasons (either from its magnitude—for what is great is sacred, or 
from the cure not being in the power of man but of God, or from the notion that 
a demon has entered into the patient, or from all together) that it is so called.” 


The true view of this supremely valuable sentence is that 
Areteus is simply referring to the popular uneducated 
interpretations of epilepsy and not giving his own belief. His 
belief was almost certainly quite contrary to the popular 
opinion about the entrance of demons. 

Turning now to Luke either as student, possibly at ‘Tarsus, 
or young practitioner with 9d. or 1s. 6d. fees at Antioch, or 
more probably as family doctor of Lydia at Philippi for six 
years—during which he might now and then be called to 
the camp to tend a Roman soldier and maybe the Pretor 
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himself—or giving his services to all the sick folk at Malta, or 
settling down to practice in Rome and finally at Ephesus, we 
ask what his opinions were as to the causes and cures of bodily 
and mental afflictions. The question is interesting and 
significant if he was, as is assumed, a trained physician and 
a Greek—probably the only one in the Christian Church in his 
time. And the answer is not difficult ; for when we look into 
his gospel and Acts we find his general attitude clearly set 
forth. His medical opinions were evidently widely different 
from those of the Greek schools, and his particular view of 
demoniac possession quite opposite. 

Consider the evidence. In regard to maladies of the body, 
it is frequently said that Luke carefully discriminates between 
these and maladies of the mind in cases where Matthew and 
Mark do not distinguish. But the distinction is made by all 
the Synoptists (cf. Matt. x. 8; Mark i. 32); and they all speak 
of individual diseases without mentioning demoniac influence 
or even suggesting it. Mark regards the demonised as those 
only who are mentally afflicted—the insane and epileptic. 
Matthew makes a further distinction and speaks of the moon- 
struck, literal lunatics, in addition. On the score of discrimi- 
nation, therefore, little need be said. What certainly is 
striking is the extent to which Luke carries the idea of 
demoniac influence. In common with Matthew, he regards 
dumbness as due to it, but he is alone in explaining curvature 
of the spine as due to it (Luke xiii. 10-17). Many are the 
cases in both Acts and the gospel in which he speaks of spirits 
(cf. Acts viii. 7, xvi. 16, xix. 16; Luke x. 17, iv. 36, ix. 36, 
x. 17). Indeed, of the sixty instances in the whole New 
Testament in which the word daydvov is used, more than 
twenty are in Luke. It is important to note that in the New 
Testament this word always means a bad demon or evil spirit 
How came Luke to make such frequent use of it, if he did not 
believe in demons as causes of diseases, for in nearly all 
cases they are connected by him with disease? In the “ We” 
section narrative of the maid at Philippi who told fortunes, he 
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doubtless expresses his own conviction when he says she had a 
Python spirit. His account of the demon at Ephesus which 
cried out to the sons of Sceva, “‘ Jesus I know and Paul I know, 
but who are ye?” shows his readiness to accept such reports. 
Many similar examples place it beyond doubt that Luke was a 
convinced believer in the causation of many physical and 
psychical disorders by evil spirits, and that he regarded such 
spirits as ministers in a realm of evil whose ruler was Satan. 
He would probably have agreed with Philo in holding that 
“the air is full of incorporeal beings,” and with the disciples in 
holding that when Christ rebuked the winds on the Sea of 
Galilee he did so because these beings in the guise of stormy 
gusts were bent on mischief—the wreck of the boat. 

We conclude, therefore, that Luke as a Christian physi- 
cian stood both against the spirit and teaching of Greek 
medicine from Hippocrates down to his own day. Even so 
sincere a religionist as Plutarch, eager as he was to see the 
restoration of oracles, would probably have hesitated to regard 
the ventriloquist Philippian slave-girl as inspired by Apollo. 
Anyhow, this is one of those cases which Hippocrates specially 
singled out for ridicule nearly five hundred years before. 

(3) What, then, is the explanation of this singularity of 
Luke? If the most reasonable solution of the difficulty is 
one which does not square with the assumptions with which 
we started, then those assumptions will require to be altered. 

There are several explanations possible. It may be argued 
that there were two streams of Greek medical practice, the 
lay and the clerical, and that the former had in Luke’s time 
lost its scientific temper and degenerated into a mixture of the 
methods of Hippocrates and a sort of medicine-man, whilst 
clerical medicine in the temples of the God of Healing had so 
increased in influence that Zeus-Asclepius had become a great 
popular saviour. According to this view Luke would be an 
ordinary practitioner with a large element of popular Greek 
superstition in his view of disease, and on becoming a Christian 
he would simply exchange loyalty to Asclepius for loyalty to 
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Christ. To this there are several objections: e.g. Luke was 
a man of culture, and it is highly probable that cultured Greek 
physicians were keenly sceptical of the superstitious beliefs of 
that time; there is not only lack of evidence of any serious 
degeneration of teaching in medical schools, but the medical 
literature, some of which has come down to us, was remarkably 
scientific in its spirit and method ; Luke was probably familiar 
with much of that literature and influenced by it. 

The suggestion is here offered that the best explanation 
open to us is, that the scientific influence of Greek medicine 
upon Luke’s mind was overborne by that of Paul and by his 
experiences in the Jewish-Christian atmosphere in which he 
certainly lived from the time of meeting Paul at Troas, if not 
from an earlier period of connection with the church at 
Antioch. That both Jews and Christians believed in demons 
is patent. Paul had no doubts about them. The powers of 
the air were intensely real to him, as were the buffetings of 
Satan. Outside the New Testament, Josephus and the Book 
of Jubilees make manifest an unquestioning belief among all 
classes of Jews. In the Christian churches the same belief 
prevailed. Christ himself neither said nor did anything to 
reduce or remove that belief. He showed a divinely beautiful 
tenderness towards the afflicted, but he probably shared the 
contemporary acceptance of possession. Making full allow- 
ance of force to all the apologetic arguments which aim at 
excepting Christ from his contemporaries in respect of demoniac 
belief, we are driven to admit with Professor Sanday that the 
Master did accept it—in fact, that he never doubted it. 

What was the effect of this Jewish-Christian environment 
likely to be upon the mind of a comparatively young Greek 
physician? An American Presbyterian missionary, Dr Nevius, 
has told us that when he went to China he at first despised and 
condemned the prevalent belief in demoniac possession, but 
after the lapse of years came actually to accept it. 

The power of our mental surroundings to mould and tint 
our ideas is great at all times. It would need less to create 
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such a belief in the mind of a trained physician in Luke’s 
world than in ours. Epictetus said that “all things are full 
of gods and demons”: but he was not a physician. His Stoic 
pantheism was not quite secure against the inroads of demons. 

Not only would the beliefs of Paul and his fellow-Christians 
influence Luke; he would also be much impressed by the 
things he saw. ‘The Christian power of healing through faith 
would be familiar to him in every church he visited. As faith 
is a spiritual power and makes use of spiritual agency to work 
its cures, it is natural that Luke should come to regard the 
diseases so cured as due to spiritual agents. It is certain that 
the phenomena he witnessed in Christian circles made it easy 
for him to believe in demoniac causes of disease. Even in our 
day there have been and are keen minds of severe scientific 
habit— Sidgwick, Crookes, James, Lodge—who have been 
convinced that telepathy and the automatism of the sub- 
conscious self do not explain all the phenomena of Hyper- 
Psychics. Evidence has suggested to them the likelihood of 
the influence of discarnate souls. Some are persuaded of this. 
We cannot wonder at a similar persuasion in Luke. 

But how came Luke to accept as true such events as— 
beginning with those nearest the time of writing his books 
and working backwards—the mauling of the sons of Sceva by 
a demon that acknowledged Jesus, the efficacy of the hand- 
kerchiefs which touched Paul, the raising of Eutychus, the 
sudden exorcism at Philippi, the blindness which fell on 
Elymas, the raising of Dorcas, the casting out of devils in 
Samaria by Philip, and the restoration of many paralytics ? 
These are in the Acts alone and do not carry us back beyond 
37 A.D. The gospel events are a decade earlier, and Christ’s 
birth more than forty years earlier. 

In regard to some of these cases there should be no diffi- 
culty when we remember how exceedingly powerful faith 
probably was in the early church; how it surpassed that of 
modern Catholics. Have we not the authority of Pascal for 
the curing of a long-standing fistula in the eye of his niece by 
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the touch of the holy thorn? And has not a committee of 
German physicians certified eleven remarkable faith cures 
wrought at Treves by the Holy Coat in 1891? Two cases of 
blindness and two of paralysis were among the eleven. Some 
of the cures in Acts are not so wonderful as these, the cases of 
possession being susceptible to the methods of faith-healing. 

But the case of Eutychus (at which we may suppose Luke 
to have been present, for the account is in the “‘ We” section, 
xx. 7-12) and that of Dorcas are different. Ramsay is right, 
no doubt, in saying that Eutychus was not killed but only 
stunned by the fall. But why does Luke say he was dead ? 
Augustine of Hippo records that several dead people had been 
brought back to life during his ministry there. Augustine, 
however, was not a doctor, and Luke was. The Society for the 
Prevention of Premature Burial reports that no fewer than 
thirteen persons narrowly escaped premature burial last year 
through apparent death. Luke, however, seems to have 
believed in the actual return of the soul to the dead body, if not 
in the case of Kutychus, certainly in that of Dorcas twenty years 
before. Dorcas was probably no more dead than Eutychus. 
The blindness of Elymas may have been due to intense mental 
excitement. It was only “for a season,” and we know that 
temporary loss of sight is often the result of nervous shock. 
What more likely than that Elymas, at a supremely critical 
moment in his career, should be dazed for a while by such a 
shock? Of the blindness of Saul on the Damascus road, 
there can be no question that physical and psychical conditions 
sufficiently account for it. 

We conclude, therefore, that Luke was led to attach great 
importance to demoniac influence through contact with Chris- 
tianity, and that at the same time he was led to believe in 
the power of faith in the sick, and of personality in Paul and 
Christ, to work marvellous cures and do many mighty works. 
Once he had come to the Christian view of the relation of the 
spiritual world to the natural, it would be easy for him to 
accept as true many things which as a Greek physician he 
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would have rejected. It therefore becomes a vital question 
how far Luke’s supernaturalism affects his accuracy as a 
historian. Ramsay vigorously pleads for his accuracy. And 
certainly there is much to be said in favour of it. Many of 
the objections to the acceptance of the miracle stories in Acts 
fall to the ground when we remember that even if Luke’s 
interpretation of an event be doubtful or wrong, the event 
may have happened. It seems clear that we have in the Acts 
a narrative which only needs to be explained in the light of 
Luke’s Christian beliefs in order to yield us much true history. 
Ramsay has not shrunk from a naturalistic interpretation of 
the story of the girl at Philippi, the raising of Eutychus, the 
escape of Paul and Silas from the prison, the blindness of 
Saul, the story of the so-called viper at Malta, and the so- 
called cure of all the sick at Malta. He saves the historicity 
by highly reasonable explanations which get rid of the 
miraculous in the old sense. Others have applied the same 
method of criticism to the story of Pentecost, and we have 
seen how the facts of psychology render probable a natural 
explanation of other incidents in Acts. It remains to be seen 
how far historical criticism will enable scholars to get behind 
the letter of the gospel in the same way. So far there is no 
reason to question the truth and sincerity of Luke’s declara- 
tion at the beginning of his gospel. Some day we may know 
how a Greek physician came to write the story of Bethlehem. 
Meanwhile it is not enough to say with Harnack that “ Luke 
was rooted in the twofold miracle world of Palestine and 
Greece.” We need and want to know more about the Sir 
Thomas Browne of the early church and more about his 
immortal two-volume Religio Medici. One lovely truth we 
do know. It is, that Luke saw the religion of the Lord Jesus 
bring light, joy, and health where darkness, misery, and disease 
were before. He saw this and believed. No wonder! 
JOHN NAYLOR. 
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PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN VIEWS 
OF THE PLACE OF MIND IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 


Pror. S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D. 


THE Ptolemaic theory of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies was the most elaborate attempt to put into formule 
the sensible fact that the sun and the planets and the stars 
rose and set. They seemed to move around the habitation of 
the observer, man. Cycles and epicycles were but inventions 
of the geometrical mind to express more accurately the 
movements of these bodies around the great centre of the 
world. Copernicus displaced the earth from its pre-eminence, 
dismissed it to the circumference, one of a multitude of 
bodies that circle round the sun. The source of light and 
heat and life was no longer a strange and accidental attendant 
of the earth, put there to serve its inhabitants, but the pivot 
on which the earth with its inhabitants turned ; and the earth 
became intelligible in ceasing to be adorable. 

The geocentric and heliocentric views of astronomy have 
their counterpart in metaphysics, and the geocentric view is 
still omnipotent. The human mind is in nearly all modern 
metaphysics the centre of the universe. It is the point of 
reference to which all things are referred. Many phrases 
would need to be used, and carefully chosen, to describe the 
particular ways in which this reference is conceived by different 
thinkers. The very existence of knowledge is supposed to 


prove that the objects of knowledge are relative to the 
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knower. It has become a commonplace to speak of the 
relativity of knowledge. Only the contents of consciousness 
can be apprehended, and in some sense the world is the 
contents of our consciousness. Things are dependent on the 
mind not only for being known but for their existence. 
Remove the mind, and they vanish into nothingness. Or, 
in a more moderate tone, the mind is thought to supply the 
unity, the order, of the world of knowable things; even to 
be the source of those fundamental notions of permanence 
and substantial existence and causality upon which the fabric 
and the life of things depend. Or, in an even more moderate 
fashion of exalting the mind, it is still pleaded that if we 
would understand things we must think of them in the last 
resort as spiritual in character, akin, not necessarily to the 
human mind, but to mind. The ultimate nature of things 
may appear as physical, but in its essence it is mind, and if 
we would seek to know it most comprehensively we must 
conceive the world as a whole as possessing the unity and 
coherence which are characteristic of our mental life at its 
best. Thus things receive their colour and character from 
mind, and where they are recalcitrant to mind the recalcitrance 
proves them to be mere appearances. Not only philosophers 
have thus sought to interpret things in terms of mind. The 
geocentric habit has infected the students of nature as well. 
To confirm their belief in the all-pervasiveness of mind they 
conceive things in the likeness of mind with its accompanying 
brain, which are regarded as different aspects of one under- 
lying reality; and a physical thing is treated as not merely 
physical, but as animated with mind, which with it forms one 
reality. This notion of monism, a form of Spinozistic doctrine 
helped out by the appearance of life which recent physics has 
detected in matter, is a widely accepted doctrine among men 
of science—a testimony to the native fascination exercised by 
mind. 

I will mention in particular a few illustrations of the 
geocentric habit in philosophy, and two of them shall be from 
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the thinking of the present day. But I must first note that, 
though not the founder, yet in a way the second founder, of 
the Ptolemaic theory is Kant himself. Complaining of his 
predecessors, that they sought to accommodate the mind to 
things, he tried the new way of accommodating things to the 
mind, and the issue was the famous doctrine that all know- 
ledge and all empirical reality depended on the unity of self- 
consciousness and on certain principles or forms of sense or 
understanding which were characteristic of it, by which it 
sustained and co-ordinated the sense materials supplied to the 
mind. It is very ironical that Kant himself signalised the 
revolution which he believed himself to be effecting as a 
Copernican revolution. But there is nothing Copernican 
in it except that he believed it to be a revolution. If every 
change is Copernican which reverses the order of the terms 
with which it deals, which declares A to depend on B when B 
had before been declared to depend on A, then Kant—who 
believed that he had reversed the order of dependence of mind 
and things—was right in saying that he effected a Copernican 
revolution. But he was not right in any other sense. For his 
revolution, so far as it was one, was accurately anti-Copernican. 
According to his own account, whereas things had been the 
centre, and mind, the human partner in the relation, had been 
the satellite, he constituted mind, the earthy element, the 
centre, and things the satellite. On his own showing, he 
displaced the Copernican by a Ptolemaic conception. In sober 
fact, his so-called Copernican revolution was neither Copernican 
nor even a revolution. What he did, because he was so great 
a thinker and made so great an advance, was to tighten the 
grip of the Ptolemaic habit. For he was mistaken in supposing 
himself to have created a revolution. He made an advance, 
and a mighty one, but it was in the spirit of his Empiricist 
predecessors. ‘hey were saturated with mind ; the things we 
know were to them mental realities, the objects of mind, even 
nothing but the objects of mind. But the minds they spoke of 


were individual minds—the minds of you and me. The great 
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and memorable advance which Kant made was to show that 
empirical reality was not dependent upon individual minds but 
upon mind as such—upon mind universal, upon something 
which, though mind, was eminently not individual. And 
in the end he dimly hints that, behind empirical reality, the 
world of things in themselves, which we can never know 
except in their empirical appearance, is not alien to, but one 
with, the mind upon which empirical reality depends. It is 
not therefore strange that in the thought of T. H. Green, 
where Kant’s hesitations have disappeared, the whole universe 
appears as the unfolding of a spiritual principle. 

But it is not my design to discuss the historical position 
of Kant. Let me turn to two doctrines which largely occupy 
the thoughts of our contemporaries. The one declares that 
reality is experience, and even that it is sentient experience ; 
the other declares that our minds and their needs are the 
measure of truth. They are commonly known as absolutism 
and pragmatism respectively, and their quarrel has the peculiar 
embitterment of quarrels between relatives, for they both 
have their origin in the same mental presuppositions. They 
are both descended from one father, Ptolemy. Their differ- 
ence is in their method and the implications of it. What 
the pragmatist resents in the absolutist is the unity and the 
immutability, the want of growth, which absolutism attri- 
butes to ultimate reality, its belief that the reality is, as 
M. Bergson says, already made and finished. The imperfect 
experiences which are the realities in which we live, nature 
and time and space, even our own selves, the categories under 
which we view things, causality, substance, the qualities of 
things, and the relations of them—all of these are imperfect 
and false, and therefore absorbed into an ultimate reality 
which is perfect and true and coherent. The pragmatist clings 
to life and multiplicity and growth: the world is a growing 
one; even the physical world is unstable, it moves, and its 
future forms are unpredictable. For us the world is full of 
contingency, and we are ourselves part of the growing world. 
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What the absolutist misses in the pragmatist is a sense of 
the insistency of reality, the resistance which reality offers to 
our fancies, that it forces us to think of it in certain ways; 
that we must think so or feel so, or else we perish ; it bends 
not with the remover to remove; that we discover truth and 
do not make it. These two strongly contrasted results—that 
there is an ultimate reality, and that every other reality is an 
appearance of it, real as an appearance, but unreal when taken 
for more; and that what we need for our mental welfare, 
unity, and satisfaction, what, in a word, is useful, is true— 
these two propositions are the outcome of two different 
methods of thinking. ‘The method of the absolutist is to take 
in turn each portion of our experience, and each of the con- 
cepts we use in handling it, and to measure them by the 
test of coherence or harmony and completeness. None of 
them but are infected with some internal contradiction or 
some insufficiency. Our selves, for instance, are inconsistent 
and divided, and at every turn we are limited by others and 
by nature. There are grades of such reality; but only the 
complete reality, the complete experience, is perfectly 
harmonious, self-dependent, and inclusive. The test of 
reality is found thus in certain logical measures, and is used 
to declare all things fragmentary appearances of the one 
ultimate. The pragmatist starts with himself, and is con- 
fessedly content to find truth in whatever at any stage satisfies 
his craving for coherence in his various experiences, including 
not merely his intellectual but his emotional and practical 
needs. And truth (and the pragmatist insists that his 
philosophy is merely a method of testing truth and not of 
describing reality) becomes for him thus a changing and 
growing truth to be learnt by living. ‘ 

But different as their results are and their methods, the 
fundamental spirit is the same in both. There is always a 
certain danger in attempting to point the contrast between 
two complicated systems of thought in a few words. But it 
would not be untrue to say that for both doctrines reality is 
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experience. Only whereas for the absolutist the stress is laid 
on reality, for the pragmatist it is laid on experience. For 
the absolutist, reality is experience. For the pragmatist, 
experience is reality, so far as he deals with reality. Now 
hardly anything appears so convincing upon first reflection 
as the dogma of the absolutist—that reality is experience, 
that it is not merely mental in the sense that it can be 
known, but is essentially mental. There is no such thing 
as subject alone or object alone. What is real is the ex- 
perience in which the two are distinguishable indeed but 
inseparable. Or, as it has been put by another thinker, there 
is no duality of mind and things; there is only a duality within 
unity, or a unity in duality. The physical is only one side of 
the true reality, artificially set aside from the other. The 
mental is only another side. Singly, they are unreal ; together, 
they are experience. What, indeed, are things without the 
thinker to apprehend them? What is the thinker without the 
things to occupy his thought? Now with this thought in 
common—that reality is experience (not necessarily that it exists 
as it is experienced on any particular occasion)—the two 
methods work very differently. The absolutist takes the 
different forms of experience, tests them, and condemns them 
all except the ultimate one. He openly and avowedly takes 
experience as a whole in its double character. The pragmatist, 
on the other hand, takes his experiences from their mental side. 
He does not seem to lay stress on that obtrusiveness of reality 
which enforces our obedience ; he even seems to forget it. He 
simply takes the various new elements of reality as swimming 
into his experience, and so allows for the non-mental side of 
reality by naively assuming its existence and dealing with it 
in its personal form as it is experienced. But, because of the 
different emphasis which they lay upon reality, the absolutist 
uses an apparently impersonal test, whereas the test which the 
pragmatist uses is palpably personal. In the end, however, 
the impersonal test of coherency and completeness which the 
absolutist uses is personal too. From what other than a 
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personal source is derived that striving for non-contradiction 
and for completeness which he applies in order to judge the 
degrees of reality ? 

To describe reality as experience, let alone as sentient ex- 
perience, however profound and convincing it may at first appear, 
is to adopt from the beginning the geocentric prejudice. Why 
experience, except that reality is known to beings which enjoy 
experience ? The other way or spirit of philosophic thinking 
is the heliocentric. It is not easy to illustrate from the history 
of philosophy, or to do more than indicate it by comparatives. 
As the Copernican theory of the heavens existed before the 
Ptolemaic in the astronomy of some of the Greeks, so Greek 
philosophy, with its outward-gazing attitude, is more Copernican 
than modern philosophy ; and of the moderns, the earlier ones, 
Descartes and Spinoza and Leibnitz, are more Copernican than 
the later ones. But the Copernican spirit is abroad in the 
land in some forms of realism. It must not be confused with 
empiricism, for in point of fact pragmatism is almost clamor- 
ously insistent on its thorough-going empiricism, and the 
absolutism of Mr Bradley, like that of Hegel, is pre-eminently 
distinguished for its resolute devotion to fact. On the other 
hand, the historical empiricists have been Ptolemaic above 
their fellows. It is they who have insisted more than all 
others on the mental character of the objects of experience ; 
and though some of the greater ones among them have tried to 
enjoy both worlds, to turn phenomena into ideas, and at the 
same time to assign a reality to things in themselves, the bent 
of empiricism has even been towards that extreme form of 
thinking which treats the objects of knowledge as states of 
consciousness, and which in an exaggerated degree asserts the 
central position of mind. 

As the privileged earth became, upon the new theory of 
the heavens, but one of the heavenly bodies amongst others, 
so in the Copernican metaphysics the mind is but one thing 
or class of things among others, physical bodies being a 
co-ordinate group; or rather, to speak more accurately, mind 
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is a distinctive property of a certain group of things which 
are themselves physical. This result it arrives at from an 
unprejudiced analysis of that very act of knowledge which 
was supposed to indicate the supremacy of mind. Take the 
simplest kind of apprehension of external things—the perception 
of a house or tree. It contains in relation to one another 
two separate things—the tree and the act of perception. Only 
a mind which, in Berkeley’s phrase, is debauched by learning 
can regard such an experience as the presence in consciousness 
of a so-called idea, object, or presentation—the idea of the tree. 
An ingenious theory has been put forward to account for the 
misconception. Another person tells me he is conscious of a 
tree, or he has the perception of a tree. It is natural enough, 
though hasty, to suppose that his consciousness is qualified by 
the existence of this tree-percept. For what I apprehend is 
this man and the tree, separate and distinct from one another ; 
and when he tells me that he has a perception of the tree, what 
else can I think but that there is some idea of a tree which he 
seems to say he possesses in his consciousness? And now, 
when I have supposed this idea “ tree” which is present in his 
consciousness, must I not go on to interpret my own experience 
by his and say that what I too have in my consciousness is 
a conscious presentation of a tree? I make a theory about 
his condition, and then read the theory into my own mind. 
Whereas, if I had followed my unsophisticated instinct, I 
should say, that since I see a tree which is not myself, he too, 
by an act like mine, sees a tree which is not himself nor 
myself, and that we both of us see the physical tree which is 
separate from us both. Whether this history of how we are 
seduced into error, and then our dissipation is made habitual 
by philosophy, until in the end we come to think it the last 
refinement of wisdom to believe that what we apprehend is 
not physical things outside us but ideas which somehow we 
refer to physical things—whether this story of our rake’s 
progress is true or not I will not undertake to say. But it is 
certain that, whether or not it represents the history of our 
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downfall, the belief itself which it describes is a distortion 
of a plain fact. When I see the tree, my conscious act 
of sight is one thing, the tree is another; the sight of 
the tree is the relation of the one thing to the other. That 
perceiving is an act of consciousness which stands in relation 
to a non-mental external physical object. 

It may be thought that such realism is the crude and naive 
statement of the unphilosophic man. On the contrary, the naive 
mind accepts idealism and realism indifferently. Berkeley, who 
holds that things are merely ideas, and Reid, who holds that 
things are real in themselves, are equally acceptable to common 
sense ; because common sense has never raised the issue, and 
not appreciating the terms, it is all one to it for practical pur- 
poses whether we are dealing with ideas or things. What does 
puzzle and embarrass common sense is that there should be 
both ideas and things. On the other hand, that when I see a 
tree my act of perception is a mental thing and the tree is a 
physical thing, and that these are related to each other—to say 
this, is not the judgment of common sense but is undoubted 
metaphysics ; but metaphysics undebauched by prepossessions, 
and content to accept the bare fact for what it is worth. 

A very little reflection discovers in this alleged duality in 
unity, which is a real duality of two related but independent 
things, much more than the bare fact I have described. Of 
the two things, the physical tree and the act of perception, 
the conscious act belongs to a physical and even to a living 
organism, and is more particularly connected with the brain. 
The act of perception itself is an activity of the peculiar kind 
called consciousness, peculiar in a sense that it does not appear 
except in connection with physical matter of a certain order. 
Its nature we can understand if we compare it with the 
behaviour of an animal or a plant. The air excites the action 
of the lungs to inspiration and expiration. The tendril of 
the plant twists towards the supporting pole. The wounded 
flesh responds to a particle of extrinsic dirt by suppuration 
and extrusion. The decapitated frog wipes off a drop of acid 
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on its shank. The nutritious parts of food are absorbed and 
the rest excreted. All these are vital actions. In their sum 
they make up life. They are, from one point of view, chemical 
and mechanical processes. But they are not merely such, but 
have the unique character of life. Compare perception with 
such actions. It, too, is a reaction upon stimulus. When 
the tree is present and my eyes are open, I respond by a 
certain kind of mental activity which is seeing the tree, 
and which is different when I see a horse or an ox, which is 
different again when I only dream a tree, or remember one, 
or think it, or judge it to be green. In all these cases, pre- 
cisely as a living being responds by vital actions to things 
which affect it, does a conscious being respond by conscious 
actions to things which affect it—that is, which affect the 
bodily organs and the brain whose motions have this unique 
property of consciousness. 

This is far enough removed from the naive consciousness, 
and is, in truth, out and out metaphysical, though it keeps to 
the given fact. It even costs me an effort to keep myself from 
giving up this fact and allowing the sun again to go careering 
round theearth. For in this reaction of the mind upon physical 
things mind is conscious of the physical object. This is what 
it is to be conscious of an object—that the object evokes a 
reaction of consciousness, which reaction, being a movement 
that varies in direction with the object, may be said to be 
variously directed towards the object. But not only is this 
reaction knowledge of the object, but it is of itself self- 
consciousness. To be conscious is to be a self-conscious 
thing. A self-conscious thing is one whose life consists of 
consciousness, and the consciousness is the self. It is not 
conscious of itself as it is conscious of the tree. The self 
consists in its consciousness. ‘That is what makes the state- 
ment difficult to understand. We fancy that if we are aware 
of ourselves we must stand outside ourselves as we stand 
outside the tree. And again, when we say we are aware of 
the tree, we find it hard to believe that we who think of the 
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tree are only a thing beside the tree, unlike it but juxtaposed, 
as an animal is juxtaposed to its food. A being outside both 
me and the tree, to whom both my mind and the tree were, 
as it were, physical objects in the sense in which an animal 
and a stone are both of them to me physical objects, the one 
living and the other inanimate, would perfectly well under- 
stand that there are two objects juxtaposed—my consciousness 
and the tree. But because we are never anything but our- 
selves, are not outside ourselves but live ourselves, we find it 
difficult to understand that we who know things are but a 
thing beside them, although endowed with that capacity of 
reaction upon them which we call experience of them. We 
still imagine that the only way in which a fact can be ex- 
perienced is that our minds should look on at it, whereas 
the fact which is our mind can never be looked at by us 
but only lived or felt. Suppose there were no being higher 
than life, suppose there were no consciousness, life would still 
be a reaction upon surroundings, and it would not be a reaction 
upon itself, but would be itself, would be lived. Now let there 
be a new and higher form of reaction called consciousness. 
Its reaction upon things is a contemplation of things, including 
among those things life. But it only feels itself. Yet it 
remains a new kind of existence co-ordinate with the rest. 
What truth there is concealed in the statement that 
reality is experience, that experience is a duality of mind and 
things in unity, is now apparent. The two things in the 
reaction we speak of as apprehension of an external thing are 
separate and independent. Yet so far as they enter into this 
relation they are shown to be not absolutely independent. 
The mind can exist only in the activities in which it becomes 
aware of other things. It depends so far on them, but no 
more than an animal depends on air for breathing, and yet 
remains an independent thing. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that external things may be known shows that they are 
related to mind. But this no more proves them dependent 
on mind than an apple is dependent on the earth because it 
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falls to it. The only truth contained in the doctrine that 
reality is experience, or experience reality, is that, as a matter 
of observed fact, the universe is one which contains both mind 
and things in relation to one another. But in this relation 
both parties preserve their independence, though they are 
relatively dependent in the sense of being interrelated. 

It follows from this view of mind and things that know- 
ledge of things, the apprehension of things which are not 
mental, is a process of discovery and not in any sense of 
creation. In so far as a tree evokes in me a perception, it 
reveals itself to me to the limited extent to which I perceive 
it. The revelation is incomplete ; it may need to be amplified 
by revelations contained in other perceptions and in thought 
which modify each other. But it zs given or revealed to me; 
and when I get more knowledge of it, it is not that my 
mind becomes, as it were, supplied with fresh material—it is 
fresh matter which is revealed. ‘The change that occurs in 
the mind is that the activity evoked is more complex and 
refined and articulated. I am, therefore, a mirror in which 
things are reflected ; and the so-called image is virtual, as the 
opticians say, and not real. ‘There is nothing in the mind 
itself like trees and triangles. There is only more refined 
and elaborated activity of consciousness adequate to receive 
the revelation of trees and triangles. And the extent 
of the revelation depends upon the native or improved 
capacity of the organism of which consciousness is a property : 
according as it can respond or not to the full wealth of the 
real things that are outside it. These things can only be 
revealed to minds that belong to appropriate organisms. 
Colours are not revealed to the blind, nor music to the tone- 
deaf, nor scientific truth to the thoughtless. It is those 
organisms which can respond to the stimulations of the 
various properties of external things that have been, as it were, 
selected by nature through practical success in dealing with 
them. A physical body can only be affected in a few ways 
by a physical body, a living body in more ways, a conscious 
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body in still more ways. It is only in the stricter sense to the 
conscious body, which in being aware of itself directs its 
consciousness upon things, that things can properly be said 
to be “ revealed ” in the ordinary sense of that term. But the 
process of knowing remains a process of revelation, in which 
all the energies of the mind are bent to become the passive 
recipient of the influences which surround it. 

I am endeavouring only to present, and shortly, the general 
character of the Copernican method in metaphysics, and there- 
fore I will not attempt to deal with the difficulties which beset 
it. I will only add, by way of indicating the means by which 
these difficulties may be resolved, that the revelation will be 
imperfect or distorted by whatever imperfection or distortion 
belongs to the instrument. Whenever the personality of the 
subject of the revelation gets between him and the object the 
revelation is blurred. It may be a fault of the sense organs 
which makes a man colour-blind; or it may be ignorance or 
prejudice, where the observer clouds the object over with his 
fancies, just as a fanatic in religion may put his private revela- 
tions in place of the true ones. All error of all kinds is the 
intrusion into things of the defects of the mirror in which 
they are reflected. All personality which is private impedes 
that attitude of strenuous impersonality which is the recipient 
of the true nature of things. ‘The methods of science, its checks 
and cautions, its instruments of precision, its inventions to ex- 
tend and refine the senses, are but cunning and admirable devices 
to improve the mirror and to keep it clean, to keep out what 
is peculiar to the individual.’ On the other hand, the more 
complete the instrument the more complete the revelation. 
The genius is that powerful and gifted personality to whom 
things unseen by other men are first revealed. His discoveries 
are literally visions. And where he sees he teaches others to 
see after him. 1 may add further that for all we know, just 
as higher revelations are possible to me than are possible to 


1 On this topic see a paper on “The Conduct of Understanding ”’ in the 
Journal of Education, March and April 1909. 
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animals, there may be orders of beings to whom revelations 
not vouchsafed to us may be accorded, for whom nature and 
man may render up secrets which we shall never know because 
we have no means of response to them, because they evoke in 
us no appropriate reaction. Such beings would not be mere 
minds, but still higher existences built up on mind as mind is 
built up on life. If there are angels, they may be such subjects 
of higher revelations. 

One of the ways in which we can appreciate the meaning 
of a point of view is to consider what consequences it carries 
with it. It would be natural for me here’ to speak of the con- 
sequences of the Copernican view for religion. But before 
doing this I must first proceed with more philosophy. What 
can we say on this view of the universe as a whole? Itisa 
universe of which minds are but special parts, privileged ones, 
but in no way rightfully claiming pre-eminence so that they 
should control or be arbiters of the rest; and there is nothing 
which precludes the existence of higher existences than mind. 
Physical bodies, living bodies, thinking bodies—these constitute 
the things we know in the universe ; and there may be others. 
But let us confine ourselves to minds and things. Seeing that 
mind is but one set of things amongst others, it is clearly ille- 
gitimate to describe the universe as a mind or as a living 
being. It contains life, and it contains mind. But if it were 
mind or spirit (to take the higher denomination) it would have 
a property which mind or spirit, so far as we know it, never 
has. For the universe is self-contained, and having nothing 
outside it can react upon nothing. But the essence of mind is 
that it is reaction upon the things outside it which are revealed 
to it. To suppose the universe to be mind is to suppose a 
mind which contains its own material of revelation. This is, 
in fact, the conception entertained by many philosophies and 
religions—that the supreme spirit supplies itself, in Kantian 
language, with its own “manifold of perception.” But such 


1 This paper was originally read before the Theological Society of 
Manchester University. 
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a spirit ceases to be spirit. For a still stronger reason we 
cannot describe it as life, as something which grows. Though 
time is a real form of the universe, and the universe therefore 
has a history, it is not the universe which can be said to grow, 
but only its parts. Such descriptions of the universe are but 
metaphorical—efforts to express its concrete nature in terms of 
the higher forms of existence which we know. 

But there is one thing which we may say of the universe— 
that it is infinite; and in order to understand its infinity we 
may turn to the mathematicians for instruction. The universe 
is not merely something to whose bounds we can never reach 
by thought, not something negatively beyond our powers of 
comprehension—it is a real and positive infinite. Now the 
mathematician means by an infinite whole that which contains 
within itself, as a part, something which can be obtained from 
it by a process in which all its various elements are represented 
or transformed. I will illustrate this abstract and abstruse 
statement by the simplest case of infinity we have—the 
system of numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. This system is not 
infinite merely because we can never get to the end of it, but 
for a quite different reason. Perform on each member of the 
system an operation, say, adding 1 to each number; you have 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, etc., which is a part of the original system. 
Or double each number; the resulting infinite series, 2, 4, 6, 
8, etc., is already contained in the original. An infinite thus 
is not merely a magnified finitude. On the contrary, the 
finite is just that which, when an operation is performed on 
its members like that described above, yields, as a result, 
something which is not contained in the original. Take the 
finite series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Double each number; we have 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10; and some of these numbers do not form part of the 
original, and by no operation can you get a result entirely con- 
tained in the original. This simple but illuminating conception 
shows us that finitude is a defective infinitude. It is common 
to speak of the result of operating on the members of the 
system so as to produce a corresponding system, as the image 
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or representation of that system. An infinite, therefore, is that 
which has an image or images, themselves infinite, as a part 
of itself. 

Now I think we may, with caution, apply this conception to 
the universe. Every part of the universe is related with every 
other part... Every mind may then be considered as an image 
or representation of the whole universe’ in the mathematical 
sense. But we must not suppose from this that the mind con- 
tains, as it were, a duplicate picture of the universe. On the 
contrary, the universe is revealed to it. But that revelation 
means exactly correspondent reactions on the part of the mind— 
that is to say, acts of consciousness. And in so far as our mental 
life consists of acts in which things are revealed, so far it is an 
image of the world. Yet these mental reactions, these acts of 
consciousness, are facts, as we have seen, of the same universe 
to which its revelations belong. The image is thus a part of 
the whole which it copies. Moreover, every mind is different 
from every other. The revealed object may be the same to 
two minds, yet the conscious reaction in which the revelation 
is made to the two minds is different in the two cases. And 
thus each mind may be said to occupy a certain point of view 
determined by the character of its organisation; and though 
the whole universe plays upon it, each mind’s response to this 
same universe is different. Bodily conditions, position in time 
and space, all the circumstances which affect a man’s life, 
determine the character of his response to the world, and may 
correspondingly tinge and discolour the revelation which is 
accorded to him. But every mind is the subject of a revelation 
—a revelation of the whole world ; and being itself a part of 


1 T observe here explicitly that what is about to be said of minds may, so 
far as I can see, be said of all other things equally. But it is less intricate and 
difficult to confine ourselves to minds. 

2 Including itself. This may seem paradoxical, because since mental actions 
correspond to the rest of the universe, there would seem to be nothing to 
correspond to, or represent, the mind itself. The paradox disappears on 
reflection, for when the mind regards itself from the same point of view as the 
rest of the universe, it treats itself as brain-processes, and of these it has ideas 
(z.e. mental actions directed upon them) which are a part of the mind. 
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the world, the world is infinite in the true and positive sense in 
which the mathematicians use that term. What it is which 
makes us finite is a question to which I do not yet see an 
answer. Finite we are in ourselves, located in a definite time 
and space, limited in time and space and in our capacities. 
Weare infinite in our relations. And as reflecting the universe, 
however faultily, we are infinite copies of the infinite original. 
The Ptolemaic view of mind inevitably leads to a relation 
of the finite human being with the universe which in some 
way offends experience. Interpreting the universe in terms 
of mind, its religion tends to pantheism or to mysticism ; or else, 
avoiding the difficulties of these religions, it leaves God out 
altogether and tends to atheism. If these conclusions were 
forced upon us by a just philosophy or a just regard for fact, I 
should not shrink from them. But the mistake upon which 
they are founded betrays itself in certain features which have 
always been repugnant to the ordinary mind. Atheism dis- 
regards the crying human need of an object of worship; 
pantheism, regarding all things not merely as pervaded by God 
but as contained in God and absorbed in him, must leave 
in him the evil of the universe as well as the good, and in 
enlarging the comprehensiveness of God and making him 
co-extensive with the whole renders him awful but removes 
his claim on our affections. Mysticism, which loses the 
individual in God, offends that sense of independence which 
man retains in his dependence on him. The religion of the 
average man is not abject, but dignified, obedience. One of 
the ways in which we arrive at this state of mind is to follow 
our impulse to imagine a supreme spirit in whom, as I have 
said before, the distinction between the mind and its object 
disappears, in whom the mind supplies itself with its own 
objects. The world is his own creation, in which he resides, 
and the individual is lost in the gulf. The attempt to com- 
bine pantheism with theism in the now popular notion of an 
immanent God suffers, I must think, from the like effort to 
suppose a mind which can exist without reaction upon some- 
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thing outside itself, and if it is immanent in the world there 
can be nothing outside it. 

The Copernican view leads to a different conclusion. I 
say what I am going to say with hesitation, for two reasons. 
One is, that if we approach the subject from the side of 
psychology there is so little concerning the way we arrive 
at the object of worship that may be regarded as established. 
The other is, that the metaphysical treatment is faced with 
the difficulty of understanding evil, of understanding the 
place of God in a world where evil is a patent reality. 
One thing seems clear: that no intellectual demonstration 
of God’s nature, taken by itself, without reference to man’s 
emotional needs, is sufficient to explain the object of religion. 
Mr James, who insists so strongly that philosophy can at best 
discover an intellectual statement for a sentiment which does 
not arise from science or philosophy, has offered an account of 
the psychological conditions of religion in some of its developed 
forms. Founding himself on an analysis of cases in which the 
sentiment is intensified to exaggeration and becomes patho- 
logical, he concludes that it represents some uprush into feel- 
ing from what is below the ordinary level of consciousness. 
Now this uprush into feeling may fairly be interpreted’ as 
representing the play upon us of the whole universe. That 
universe is revealed to us in detail in our ordinary objects of 
knowledge. But the whole, as a whole, is not in the first 
instance revealed to knowledge, but it makes its entrance to 
our minds by exciting that vague endeavour and desire, akin 
to so many other feelings, which we call religious craving or 
emotion. 

Now this endeavour is a mental act, and, like all mental 
acts, it is directed upon an object. But whereas in the ordi- 
nary revelations of objects it is the object itself which is the 
more striking member of the relation and it is the mental 
reaction which is shadowy and unimpressive, in the total effect 


1 Mr James is, of course, not responsible for this interpretation, which goes 
much less far than his. 
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upon us of the universe it is the mental activity which is in the 
first instance felt, 1 conceive, through the converging influences 
of the universe upon our bodies. But no mental activity 
operates in the void. Wherever the mind works it finds its 
object, and, with the guidance of all its past experience, it 
shadows forth an object as the correlate of its own condition. 
“This bodiless creation ecstasy is very cunning in,” says the 
Queen to Hamlet. But when the ecstasy is founded on reality, 
the thought which it creates is not a bodiless fancy. The 
religious idea of the world as a whole is the response which 
the mind sets up when the actual world as a whole operates 
on us through feeling, revealing itself in this indirect way. 
Somewhat in this fashion the universe as a whole may be 
revealed to us, first kindling us into emotion and then bodied 
forth as the object of that emotion. But the more specific 
religious object emerges when, in this world as a whole, 
a distinction takes place between that part of it which 
makes for good and that part of it which makes for evil. 
For though evil is vanquished in the struggle for good, the 
evil and the struggle are there: Ormuzd may overcome Ahriman, 
but Ahriman is a reality. As the world goes on in time a 
sorting-out is effected of those parts of it which make for 
continuance and those which, though real, fail and perish. 
Among minds the failures are those which miss truth, the 
ignorant and the prejudiced and the sophisters ; those which 
miss goodness, the vicious ; and the sordid, which miss beauty. 
The developed sentiment of religion finds its object in this 
continuously growing part of the universe which represents, 
in a now famous phrase, the conservation of values. That 
line of growth, manifested in human progress but also in 
the sub-human world, and not necessarily concluded by 
human progress, the beings which make it up, form that 
infinite part of the infinite universe which is God. He is 
thus revealed to man, not directly through the senses, 
nor discovered in the first instance by reflection, but as the 


object of a sentiment which demonstrates its justice by the 
Vo. VIII.—No. 1. 
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persistence of its object. All values conserved are contained 
in God. The teachers of religion are those who through 
religious genius are more sensitive than other men to this 
reality. And directed by their instinct to God they describe 
him in virtue of their insight in terms of his relation to men’s 
moral affairs and to nature. Once discovered by religion, we 
may take this object and go on to discern its relation to the 
objects of science, and recognise it as whatever in nature or in 
mind or in those higher phases of existence for which we must 
leave room makes for permanence, reproduces itself and 
establishes itself. Man’s dependence upon God and his 
worship of him is part of man’s own contribution to the 
conservation of values. The revelation of God to individuals 
is in no fuller sense a revelation than the revelation to me of 
the tree. But it is no less a revelation. And the conse- 
quence of the just assignment to mind of its proper place in 
the world, not the centre of things but beside them, is that the 
abasement of man’s claims to the level of what he truly is 
leaves him at the same time with the assurance of his affinity 
to and his trust in this chain of things which have value, to 
which he himself is a contributor, which he calls God. 


S. ALEXANDER. 


University oF MANCHESTER, 
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MODERNISM: A RETROSPECT AND 
A PROSPECT. 


THe Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, M.A. 


Ir is the distinctive glory of the Christian religion, says 
Rothe, that it is of all things the most capable of change. 
If, from one point of view, semper eadem is its note, from 
another it is variwm et mutabile semper: in no two genera- 
tions is either its content or its connotation the same. 
If, however, there is one presentation of it to which this 
does not apply, it is, one might have supposed, that offered 
by the Church of Rome, bound as she is by precedent, 
by her special genius, and by the persistent voice of the 
supreme and infallible Papacy to a dead past. But the history 
of our own time has shown us that this is not to be taken for 
granted. Whatever its ultimate destiny and results—and it is 
difficult to forecast them,— Modernism has to be reckoned with 
in this connection. It is the most important life- and thought- 
tendency that has appeared in the Church since the Reforma- 
tion, of which it is a development, and in relation to which it 
must be judged. 

The name Modernism was given to the present phase of 
the liberalising movement in the Church of Rome by the 
Civilta Cattolica, and it may be accepted: Modernism may - 
be described as the shape which religion takes in the mind 
of the modern as distinct from the medieval man. In this 
large sense it is found in all the Churches: no communion 


has escaped the strain which attends the inevitable friction 
67 
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between the old and the new. In the Church of Rome, how- 
ever, the stereotyping and accentuation of the ecclesiastical 
element makes this strain exceptionally severe. And the 
situation is aggravated by the lateness of its development. A 
suppressed disease is more virulent than one which takes its 
normal course. Our Reformation took place in the sixteenth 
century; that of Latin Christendom is taking place in the 
twentieth: this is why it is so acute. It will be understood 
from this that the affinities of Modernism are not with the 
Evangelical, still less with the distinctively Anglican, school 
among ourselves. It stands for a reaction against the 
external in religion—hierarchy, institutions, formula—which it 
conceives as relative. It does not abolish these things; rather 
it vindicates their right to existence. But it markedly throws 
the accent elsewhere. Its natural kinship is with the Liberal 
movement in the English Churches, Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian, and we must class its representatives, not with Simeon 
or Pusey, but with such men as Stanley and Jowett in England, 
or, in Scotland, Erskine, Caird, and Robertson Smith. This 
being so, it is remarkable that, while Evangelicals and 
Anglicans have been almost uniformly sympathetic, the one 
discordant note in this country has come from one or two 
prominent Broad Churchmen. ‘There is something peculiarly 
narrow in the narrowness of a broad man. Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? is a foolish question. When it 
was asked of an apostle, the answer was, Come and see. 

The Roman Church, from her great scale and her venerable 
antiquity, presents “writ large” the features found dispersed 
and in miniature in lesser churches: the crimes of her rulers, 
the extravagances of her theologians, the hardihood of her 
thinkers, and—let us be just—the sanctity of her saints, all are 
in “the grand style.” A protest against the stereotyping and 
professionalising of religion has never been wanting from 
within her fold: to take the last century only, the names of 
Lamennais, Montalembert, Déllinger, and, in his measure, 
Newman, record attempts to stem the rising tide of clericalism 
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and keep religion in touch with life. It does not follow that 
because these attempts failed in their immediate purpose they 
were fruitless: the Liberalisms of the past, political, historical, 
theological, each has poured its waters into the flood of the 
Modernism of to-day. What this adds to them is criticism, 
scientific method, knowledge. Its operation, therefore, is 
universal: it is not, as before, a particular dogma or institu- 
tion that is in question, but the whole fabric of Catholicism as 
presented by the Church. The Modernists have been branded, 
in consequence, as iconoclasts, recklessly and cruelly wrecking 
the faith of the simple. Nothing could be more unjust and 
untrue. ‘To suppose that they started the questions now 
before the mind of the age argues ignorance both of the facts 
and of the laws by which facts of this kind are governed: it is 
not in this way that such questions arise. Ovddeis older &€ orov 
*pavn. They are in the air—impalpable: they enter by barred 
windows, and pass through closed doors. To deny their exist- 
ence, to evade their presence, to minimise their significance— 
hopeless. ‘They best honour God and serve men who face them 
“having their loins girt about with truth.” ‘“ Have faith in 
criticism,” said a great English bishop, “ and have faith in God.” 

Though such names as those of Schell, Kraus, and Ehrhard 
cannot be overlooked in an estimate of the freer tendencies in 
Catholicism, Modernism proper is a movement of the Latin 
mind. It is Latin in its pure, as opposed to our applied, 
intelligence ; Latin also in its distrust of individualism, and in 
the stress—I think we must say the excessive stress—laid by 
it on the corporate element in religion and life. Its home is 
in the Latin countries— France and Italy ; and at the head of 
every department of its activity stands a man of Latin race. 
It is Latin again in its passion for the concrete: though here 
it chimes in with a general tendency of contemporary thought. 
The mind of our time is positive rather than metaphysical : 
it turns instinctively to the actual, testing theory and formula 
by fact. For the Catholic theologian. however, fact, history, 
the concrete, is dangerous ground. ‘The formulas with which 
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he has to deal grew up in an age which saw “men as trees 
walking,” in which neither the course of history, the laws of 
evidence, nor the methods of science were known. Genius of 
the highest order for affairs and in practical life went hand in 
hand with incredible intellectual childishness: the time did 
not “know letters, having never learned.” And formulas, in 
whatever subject matter, are relative to the conditions under 
which they came into being. ‘To take them as absolute, or 
fixed quantities, and make them the basis of an elaborate 
series of reasonings, is to court disaster: the logical fallacy 
is the most mischievous of fallacies, because, given an error, 
however slight, in the premises, the more rigorous the reason- 
ing the wider is the conclusion of the truth. Babel-like we 
pile syllogism on syllogism: one touch of reality, and the 
fabric falls to pieces like a house of cards. The most extrava- 
gant claims of the Papacy have been maintained with entire 
conclusiveness by logicians as acute as any that the world has 
seen. The flaw was not in the structure, but in the founda- 
tions: the temple was colossal, but it was built on sand. 
“ Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus,” 

Let us look to ourselves. There are theologians elsewhere 
than at Rome. 

For men of good will the first years of the last Pontificate 
were a time of hope. Leo XIII. was not a Liberal, but he 
was scholarly and a friend to scholars; his instincts were those 
of a statesman ; he saw the necessity of rescuing the Church from 
the general contempt into which it had been brought during 
his predecessor’s long reign. The anti-clerical press was 
accustomed to represent Pius IX. as a scolding old woman. 
It was quick to note the difference. You might like or dislike 
the man; you might approve or disapprove of his policy ; but 
no one ever spoke or thought in this way of Leo XIII. 

He was anxious to bring Catholic scholarship up to the 
level of Protestant. With this end in view, he threw open 
the Vatican library to students; he made overtures to the 
Liberals—creating Newman a cardinal, and entering into 
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negotiations with Dollinger ; he encouraged historical research. 
An ecclesiastic, and a man rather of letters than of learning, 
he did not really understand the Liberal standpoint, or see 
how wide a departure from tradition it involved. When it 
became evident that things were going further than he had 
thought, he was puzzled, and temporised. An opportunist by 
policy and temperament, he was unwilling to break either with 
the past or the present ; he was old, and left the decision to 
his successor—not foreseeing that his successor would be 
Pius X. Between 1878-90, however, the impulse given to 
learning produced a brilliant group of French scholars— 
d’Hulst, Duchesne, Loisy, Hébert, Houtin, Batiffol; the 
Instituts Catholiques were developed; a new era, it seemed, 
had set in. In a memorable series of Encyclicals, the Pope 
busied himself with those social and economic questions which 
give life to the dry bones of theological speculation ; there was 
“a noise and a shaking”; for the moment it seemed not 
impossible that these should receive breath and live. It was 
not to be. An institution is limited by the law of its being. 
Rome, Christian as well as Pagan, is 6 xaréywy—he that 
restraineth. Its power, enormous as it is, is passive, not 
active ; it obstructs movement ; it is the negation of life. An 
individual Pope is powerless against this dead pressure ; 
autocracy is a legal fiction, whether at St Petersburg or 
Rome. Popes come and go; behind them stands the vast 
impersonal force of the Roman Church, which was before 
Popes were; the permanent officials who, with the tradition 
of centuries behind them, direct and manipulate the ecclesi- 
astical machine. This works slowly, inevitably, remorselessly. 
A Leo XIII. retards; a Pius X. accelerates its working. 
Both very slightly; in the long duration of the Papacy a 
pontificate is an incident ; it is ‘ past as a watch in the night.” 
To fall upon this stone is to be broken; the record of the 
distinguished men who have dreamed the fair dream of a 
renovated Catholicism is one of hope deferred, of illusion 
shattered, of hearts broken—often of faith failed. From the 
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first the Liberal school was suspect; the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, Herod—the three opposed. One of its most 
distinguished pioneers was a man whose services to Catholic 
scholarship it would be difficult to overestimate, the Abbé, now 
Mgr. Duchesne, who then held the Chair of Church History at 
the Paris School of Theology (1878-95). He had at once the 
learning of a Neander and the irony of a Voltaire. Orthodoxy 
could pardon him neither ; it dreaded at once his encyclopedic 
knowledge and his incisive tongue. He taught men to see. 
For what they saw he was not answerable ; but it was not what 
the Church wished seen. His examination of the legends 
which attached to the foundation of the great French 
Churches, though based on the work of such scholars as 
Tillemont and the Bollandists, gave offence to modern piety, 
while his Etude sur le Liber Pontificals (1877), saved with 
difficulty from the Index, demonstrated the presence of fable 
in the records of the earliest period of the Christian community 
at Rome. He refrained from drawing the theological con- 
clusions indicated by his historical criticism. But these could 
not fail to suggest themselves to his pupils. The study of 
Christian origins, seriously undertaken, leads to a new con- 
ception of ecclesiastical dogma and institutions ; tradition and 
science cannot keep house together in one mind. 

Exegesis seemed at first sight less dangerous than history. 
Catholics, who build on Scripture plus and interpreted by 
tradition, could deal more freely, it was thought, with the 
sacred text than Protestants, who build on Scripture alone. 
This reasoning overlooked what may be called the regulative 
function of the Bible. It is not necessary that either the for- 
mulas or the institutions of the later Church should be found in 
Scripture; and as a matter of fact they are not found there. 
But it is necessary that they should not be in conflict with it. 
And reference to the sources showed, as it had shown at the 
Reformation, that this was the case. The ecclesiastical instinct 
felt rather than discerned this. When the Abbé Loisy, then 
Professor of Hebrew at the Institut Catholique of Paris, dealt on 
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scientific lines with the Canon, the religion of Israel, and the 
Babylonian myths lying behind the first chapters of Genesis, 
it cost him his chair, And when in 1902 he criticised 
Harnack’s famous Wesen des Christentums in his no less 
famous L’Evangile et [Eglise, the Encyclical Providentis- 
simus Deus, in which Leo XIII. reasserted the traditional 
teaching with regard to Scripture that had been formulated 
by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican, gave expression to 
the distrust and disapproval of Rome. 

To average orthodoxy, Catholic or Protestant, L’Hvangile 
et ['Eglise, it must be admitted, was an enigmatic book. 
As a critic, the author went beyond Harnack, emphasising 
more strongly the apocalyptic features in Christ’s teaching, 
its points of contact with the mind of his time, its undogmatic 
and unsystematic character, and the absence from it of any 
provision for the organisation of the Christian community. 
Most startling of all, he abandoned the attempt to prove the 
Resurrection of Christ on the ground of history ; it was a fact, 
he argued—here agreeing with Harnack—not of history, but 
for faith. In what is perhaps his literary masterpiece, 4 utour 
dun Petit Livre, and at fuller length in his monumental com- 
mentary on the Gospels, he proceeds resolutely, perhaps rather 
ruthlessly, on these lines. ‘This is not the place for detail; it 
will be enough to say that his conclusions do not materially 
differ from those of such scholars as Jiilicher and Joannes 
Weiss. Nor is this surprising. Critics are not infallible; nor 
are their opinions irreversible. But criticism is a science ; its 
facts are the same for all of us; and in every subject matter 
two and two make four. If this brings him into conflict with 
ecclesiastical formula, the expert will answer that it is for 
the latter to justify itself. He at least has no concern with 
formulas ; they must adjust themselves to fact, if it be fact, 
not fact to them. 

M. Loisy disclaims a speculative philosophy. The time, 
he probably thinks, is not ripe for such a construction; and 
meanwhile, with the help of such notions as symbolism and 
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evolution, the scholar can hold his own. Ultimately, however, 
a philosophical foundation is a necessity; it is impossible to 
state the simplest fact without philosophical implications, 
because thought is one. The philosophy on which Catholic 
theology is built, and which from first to last it implies, is the 
Thomist-Aristotelian ; and the Aristotelian ontology which 
underlies this underlies the language and thought of the 
average man. For practical purposes this gives this philo- 
sophy an immense advantage ; every one knows, or thinks he 
knows, what its terms mean. With the later systems it is 
not so; they have to be explained, and the explanation is 
made and retained with difficulty; habit and imagination 
carry us the other way. 

Scholasticism presents the world as it appears to the 
unscientific, Kantian and post-Kantian speculation present it 
as it appears to the scientific man, accentuating the mental 
element in experience—a pure object is unthinkable—and the 
movement or flux of things. The world-concept of the former 
is static, that of the latter kinetic; things, permanent as they 
may seem, are (it tells us) in a never-ending process ; they are 
always becoming, they never are. The former, dealing with 
fixed quantities, leaves no room for evolution. But a fixed 
quantity is a notion, not a thing. Nature, in other words, 
knows nothing of fixed quantities. Do we ask her formula ? 
It is that of Heraclitus; mdavta pe. Some such philosophy 
of becoming—I say some such, for philosophy, like the rest 
of the content of experience, is a becoming, not a thing 
become—is essential to a scientific theology. It is obvious, 
however, that it takes us far from the world of the Councils 
and the Schoolmen. It finds the static, or quasi-static, element 
in things (which is, in effect, the reverse side of the kinetic), 
not in an abstract substance, or in any formula professing to 
represent such a substance for thought, but in life. “We 
reach and posit it in every vital action, and most definitely in 
moral volition”; it is on the will, not the logical understand- 
ing, that the so-called Philosophy of Immanence lays stress. 
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Before passing to other aspects of our subject, the names 
of two eminent Englishmen must be mentioned, Cardinal 
Newman and Father Tyrrell. It is impossible to mention 
Newman’s name without reverence—and regret. He was 
born free. Oh, that he had been able to retain his birth- 
right, forfeited to his own loss, and to ours! He was in 
no sense a Modernist. He accepted the Papacy because 
it was an essential part of his conception of the Church: 
to be a Catholic, in the sense in which he understood the 
word, without the Pope was, he saw, a contradiction in terms. 
But no Modernist was ever more alive to the weak points 
in the theory of Catholicism or to the defective working of 
its practical system than he. He may be regarded as the 
Father of Modernism in this sense, that he gave currency to 
certain root-ideas of the movement. His theory of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine, applied on a restricted field, 
accounted for the differences between the ancient and the 
medieval Church; taken largely, it involved an outlook over 
religion and history which he would no doubt have repudiated, 
but which, equally without doubt, owes its diffusion to him. 
While his doctrine of the Illative Sense, as advanced in the 
Grammar of Assent, is incompatible with Scholastic Intellec- 
tualism: the two look different ways. ‘Though he is not 
named, there can be no doubt that his teaching is aimed at in 
propositions 25 and 58 of the Syllabus of 1907. 

In Father Tyrrell, says Professor Holl, “the religious 
motive is found at its strongest and purest.” A convert in 
early life, disillusionment met him on the threshold: the 
mirage proved sand. If the unique spiritual life of Catholicism 
attracted, its obscurantism, its disingenuousness, its ingrained 
worldliness repelled him: he framed argument after argument 
to justify the position in which he found himself; one after 
another they broke under his feet. His present position—it 
is common enough among educated Catholics—-is that of one 


“Standing between two worlds—one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 
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He hopes against hope, and believes against conviction. He 
“will not face, because he can so hardly resist,” the impression 
of doom. Can it be that the Church which so many legions 
of martyrs, saints, thinkers, and scholars have enriched with 
their very best, with their heart’s blood and their spirit’s 
anguish, is to fall the prey of a selfish and godless bureaucracy ? 
“Is this what Catholicism has come to—so grand a name for 
so mean a thing?” (Medicevalism, p. 184). 

For Modernism and Modernists with the death of Leo 
XITI. (1903) the deluge came. The pontificate of Pius X. will 
be remembered as the apotheosis of clericalism—the theory 
which identifies the Church with the clergy and religion with 
the Church. There is no stranger psychological study than 
that of the clerical mind. I do not speak of the horde of 
placehunters who, in every society, attach themselves to the 
party in power. At Rome, as elsewhere, such persons are 
nondescripts; were the Pope a Modernist, they would be 
Modernists to a man. The clerical mind is a thing apart. 
Those who possess it are often capable of signal heroism ; 
their personal holiness is, or seems to be, beyond question ; 
they are men of interior life, of asceticism, or prayer. But 
they will do with a light heart what men of the world, little 
troubled by scruples, scruple at: there is scarcely a crime 
from which they will shrink; it would be difficult to find an 
act of cruelty, of duplicity, or meanness at which they will 
hesitate—not directly in their own interests (though the two 
tend to run into one another), but in what they believe to be 
the interests of God. 

“ Sapius illa 
Religio peperit seclerosa atque impia facta.” 

Was he a heathen and epicurean poet who said it? The 
Hebrew seer strikes the same note. ‘“ Doth God,” he asks, in 
sombre irony, “need your lie?” 


' Since this was written Father Tyrrell has passed away, 15th July 1909. 


“Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” 
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The new Pope fell from the first into the hands of the 
‘piccolo mondo cinquecentesco”” which Leo had instinctively 
distrusted. The temper which led to the rupture with France 
was exhibited in every department of the varied activity of the 
Holy See. The leprosy of delation, never far from the surface 
where ecclesiastics congregate, broke out: it was the hour of 
the spy and the informer: the sun of Apostclic favour fell 
on the assassins of the whisper and the pen. In modern 
thought, in modern life, in modern society Pius X. saw the 
uprising of the world against the Church, of the layman 
against the priest—a rebellion against the theocracy which 
culminated and found its necessary expression in the Roman 
See. He had the courage of his opinions; in July 1907 
the long-prepared blow fell. The decree Lamentabili, con- 
demning sixty-five propositions purporting to represent 
Modernist teaching, was published ; and a few months later 
the Encyclical Pascondi appeared. ‘The sentiment inspired by 
these documents is one of sheer amazement: the positions 
which they denounce so vehemently are for the most part 
matters not of opinion but of fact. It is not that the world 
will not accept their teaching, but that this teaching contains 
a note of interior contradiction and so destroys itself; it is not 
that men will not do what the Pope commands them, but that 
what he commands cannot be done. The practical provisions 
take us back to the days of Pius V. and Philip II.: in every 
Catholic diocese a Vigilance Committee, sitting in private and 
receiving reports from persons whose names are kept secret. 
has been formed to carry them out. This body keeps a 
watchful eye on suspects ; and, in the words of the Encyclical, 
takes “ prudent, but prompt and efficacious measures” in their 
regard. Priests are the chief victims: the Pope’s distrust of 
the clergy is undisguised. Under Pius X. excommunication, 
like silver in the days of Solomon, is “ nothing accounted of” ; 
so broadcast has been its distribution that it is difficult to find 
a single thinking Catholic by whom it has not been incurred. 
“Lord, save us from the perils of modern thought,” is a 
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prayer according to the intention of the Pontiff. “Yea, Lord, 
deliver us from all thought at all.” To avoid the difficulty 
presented by a whole Church under excommunication, canonists 
have proposed a theory according to which the sentence, where 
not pronounced “ nominatim ac personaliter”—as in the case 
of M. Loisy and of Don Romolo Murri (in the latter for a 
political reason)—does not bind till intimated by the Ordinary 
to those concerned. ‘To judge from the invective of the recent 
Encyclical Communium Rerum (April 21, 1909) against those 
who “like unnatural children, remain in the bosom of the 
Church only to rend it,” this theory has. not found favour in 
Rome. For the rest, this pronouncement is directed less 
against Modernists — who are “judged already” — than 
Moderates. It inveighs against those who advocate com- 
promise, conciliation, adjustment—the esprit concordiste or 
concordataire. ‘'They are shamefully deceived who, urged 
by a vain and false hope of peace, submit the rights of the 
Church to unjust abatements, as if there could be a mutual 
understanding between light and darkness, between Christ and 
Belial. These are the dreams of sick men.” 

How will English Churchmen, Established and Free, think 
of Modernism? Many Modernist opinions as to the origin 
and history of dogma and ecclesiastical institutions will 
certainly be unwelcome to Anglicans; and much of the 
exegesis of M. Loisy will fail to commend itself to English 
Protestants,. Episcopalian or non-Episcopalian, who approach 
such studies for the first time. ‘This comes, in part at least, 
from a congenital difference between the French and the 
English mind. 'To the French savant it is a point of honour 
to state the facts, as he sees them, without appreciation or 
personal judgment, direct or indirect ; to us it seems, I think 
rightly, that in questions which lie near the heart of religion 
the personal side of the equation cannot be dispensed with— 
that here to state, in the sense of stating only, is to misstate. 
English divines, on the other hand, are apt to speak and write 
as if they were addressing a theological Mrs Grundy, with 
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one eye on their subject and another on the standards of their 
Church. These, excellent in their place, are out of place in 
scientific work ; and reference to them in this connection, con- 
scious or unconscious, is irritating in the extreme. German, 
and, I will add, Scottish theologians avoid these pitfalls. They 
do not divorce fact from its legitimate and necessary back- 
ground; nor do they import into theological discussion 
considerations foreign to the matter in hand. I do not, of 
course, mean that feeling can either produce or change facts. 
It cannot. But it can, and does, give them life and signi- 
ficance: it can, and does, supply the perspective in which they 
present themselves and the background against which they 
stand. These considerations help to bridge the gulf between 
Modernism and English orthodoxy. ‘That they wholly bridge 
it I shall not say. Few Englishmen, however, whatever their 
personal opinions, will doubt that the methods of repression 
adopted by the Vatican are impossible and immoral. The one 
because, in the province of thought at least, force is no remedy 
—‘on ne tue pas les idées 4 coups de baton”; the other, 
because they are in themselves evil, and we may not do evil 
that good may come. Religion is strong enough to hold her 
own in fair conflict. Protestants, at least, have learned by the 
experience of more than three centuries that liberty is the best 
guarantee of truth. Differences of opinion there must be; 
but the growth of knowledge, the general sense of the Church, 
and the working of the Spirit may be trusted to correct, to 
balance, to prune. If I lay stress on the first of these factors, 
it is because the questions at issue are not primarily religious. 
Here learned and unlearned are equal; they are “ spiritually 
discerned.” But science is, and must remain, a thing for 
experts. No degree of piety will enable the “cottage dame” 
to grapple with the Synoptic Problem, or from the scanty 
indications that have come down to us to reconstruct the 
Apostolic or the sub-Apostolic Church. The answer of an 
apostle, or of One greater than an apostle, would perhaps be, 
could we question him on such subjects, “ Unusquisque in 
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suo sensu abundet” (Rom. xiv. 5). Yet, if science gives the 
What, charity supplies the How of the solution: it is not truth, 
as such, that is a Christian virtue, but “the truth in love.” 

Lastly, is the position of the Modernists in the Roman 
Church legitimate? In the Reformed Churches the tendency 
is more and more to leave such decisions to the individual 
conscience. If a man believes that, taken all in all, the 
Church to which he belongs is teaching truth and doing 
God’s work in the world, he does well to leave the Siaxpioes 
Siadkoyeopav against which St Paul warns us, alone. The Pope 
calls the Modernists many bad names, of which Protestant is 
the least injurious ; and that certain scientific conclusions held 
by Modernists approximate, or something more than approxi- 
mate, to those arrived at by Protestant scholars is true. But 
the angle of vision differs. The notes of unity and universality, 
it seems to the former, are found with sufficient distinctness 
only in the Roman communion. They identify Protestantism 
with individualism. They do not admit its continuity with 
pre-Reformation religion, nor recognise the identity of sub- 
stance which exists under diversity of form. Does this make 
them—of their sincerity, of course, there is no question— 
consistent Catholics? I think not. We can conceive a 
Catholicism which would cover their position, but such a 
Catholicism is not that of the Church of Rome. And we 
must take this Church not as we think it might be, or should 
like it to be, but as it is. 

It expresses, we saw, the static or absolute conception of 
the world as opposed to the kinetic, or relative, and between 
the two an impassable gulf is fixed. It is impossible to express 
the one in the terms of the other: on the hypothesis of the 
latter, the former exhibits a term of the dialectic of life which 
has been subsumed and overcome. It has passed over into its 
Other, and survives only in history; it is for thought, not in 
things. Rome sees this more clearly than the Modernists. 
The conflict is internecine: if the Papacy cannot kill Modern- 
ism, Modernism will kill the Papacy, and all for which the 
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Papacy stands. What Rome does not see is that it cannot 
kill Modernism without committing suicide ; that, paradox as 
it appears, Modernism, while the wound which it inflicts upon 
Catholicism is mortal, is yet the principle in virtue of which 
Catholicism lives. For life is movement : and where movement 
is extinct and excluded, death is near. 

What of the future? Well, the average Catholic neither 
understands nor is interested in these matters. He takes 
religion as a thing of routine and of feeling ; as for the rest, it 
is the priest’s affair, not his. This, more or less, is the attitude 
of the average man in all the Churches. But the average man, 
useful as ballast, is not vital. .A Church which refuses to look 
beyond his standpoint has no future: the trunk remains and 
may stand for centuries—but the sap is dead. 

The existing situation is too strained to be lasting; it is 
probable that the next pope will be a Leo XIV. rather than a 
Pius XI. ‘This will mean a relaxation of the present tension, 
a certain urbanity and opportunism, a capacity for affairs. 
Will it mean more than this? Is it conceivable that, as 
certain Modernists hope, time should bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Church and the Modern spirit? Such a 
consummation, though directly negatived by the Syllabus of 
1864, is not perhaps absolutely impossible. The Church is 
a woman, says Renan: you never know what she will do next. 
But it is in the last degree improbable. And this is certain, 
that, were such an event to come about, she would cease to 
be, in the theological and ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
Catholic: her exclusive claims, her ex opere operato sacra- 
ments, her absolute dogma would be gone. These things 
consist neither with life nor with the Gospel: “ We are not 
children of the bondwoman, but of the free.” Such a trans- 
formation, however, is scarcely within the range of practical 
politics. Evolution does not mean that anything can de- 
velop out of anything: neither the experience of the past, 
nor the laws which that experience enables us to trace in 


human affairs, make it possible for us to look forward to 
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so catastrophic a change. Nineveh is gone, and Babylon 
and Tyre and Carthage: Rome is passing, it seems, before 
our eyes. ‘Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt”: the 
torch is alight, but the torchbearers disappear. Rome repre- 
sents a stage through which the Christian idea has passed, 
but a stage from which it has emerged and to which it will not 
return. And “the Sabbath was made for man; not man for 
the Sabbath”: Rome was for religion, not religion for Rome. 

That its disappearance will be slow is probable—the world 
is not ripe for its disappearance ; and, till this is so, it will not 
disappear. ‘The Papacy—if I may repeat what I have said 
elsewhere—is, and will be for long, a force in politics. It can 
command votes, it can effect combinations, it impresses the 
imagination ; it bulks large before the world. But it is a 
declining power. The stars in their courses fight against it ; 
the forces which are making history are on the other side. 
Silently, ceaselessly they work. Like a majestic iceberg, 
detached from some Arctic continent, it moves southward 
from the Polar ocean, a fragment of a dead world. Ghostlike, 
a peril to mariners, it towers over the waters that wash its 
base: its peaks glitter in the sunlight ; its cliffs reflect the blue 
of sea and sky. And all the while the process of undermining 
is going on: the frozen mass encounters kindlier currents ; the 
temperature rises ; a little sooner, a little later it may be, there 
can be but one end. “L’Eglise ne marche pas dans le sens 
de la vie; et la vie la repousse.” And what history and obser- 
vation demonstrate, philosophy explains. If, and in so far as, 
Catholicism means the arrest of life, it contains in itself an 
interior contradiction. For life is one; and in a world like 
ours, in process there are no fixed points, few or many: the 
stream bears all things on its flow. Unity is indeed a note of 
the Church, but this unity is one of idea, of direction, of 
movement. ‘ Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem : but 
in spirit and in truth.” 

ALFRED FAWKES. 
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JESUS OR CHRIST ? 
A REJOINDER. 


THe Rev. R. ROBERTS. 


I. 


In dealing with Mr G. K. Chesterton’s criticisms of the article 
« Jesus or Christ?” in the Hissert Journal. for January, I 
must indeed begin at the beginning. It seems clear from his 
first paragraph that Mr Chesterton is not aware that to his 
contemporaries Jesus was known as Jesus of Nazareth, not as 
Jesus Christ. Nor, apparently, does Mr Chesterton remember 
that Jesus was a common personal name, while Christ was 
titular. Carrying with it the meaning “anointed,” it was 
probably applied to Jesus only after His death, and subse- 
quently became the symbol of the Judzo-Christian Messianic 
hope. It is doubtful whether Jesus Himself accepted it. Mr 
Chesterton has proved that it is possible to write an enter- 
taining article on the subject without this knowledge. He 
seems also to forget that whereas Jesus was so named from 
His birth, and only after His death came to be recognised by 
His followers as the “ Christ,” Napoleon Bonaparte was thus 
named at his baptism. ‘This simple fact destroys Mr Chester- 
ton’s parallelism. I cannot believe that he intended this 
reference to Napoleon Bonaparte as a contribution to the 
literature of knowledge, and I take it to be his latest gift 
to that literature of decoration for which he has shown such 
fascinating powers. 


With an easy gaiety of spirit Mr Chesterton admits 
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“that the Jesus of the Gospels is not enough for all human 
purposes.” He seems unaware of the widely destructive effect 
of this admission. ‘The explanation of the unconcern with 
which he makes this great surrender is to be found in that 
doctrine of “ Catholic tradition” wherein he has sought refuge 
from the sun and weather of liberal thought. But the nations 
of the West have broken with that method of supplementing 
Jesus ; and for them and the exact student there is nothing left 
in the realm of history but the sayings and doings attributed to 
Him in the New Testament. On these their theory builds. 
Now, if Mr Chesterton had been as careful to understand the 
article he was criticising as he was quick to write smartly 
about it, he would have found that I was concerned with 
certain “stupendous” claims which distinguished scholars 
of all schools have made on behalf of Jesus. Those claims 
must rest, in the final analysis, on the Jesus story. For all 
believers in the Christian theories of Incarnation and Atone- 
ment Jesus is the rock on which they must build. I have 
endeavoured to show that modern apologists have built a 
lofty edifice on what seems to me a wholly inadequate basis. 
How lofty that edifice has become was set forth with full 
citations in the article. 

Let me now set Mr Chesterton’s admission “that the 
Jesus of the Gospels is not enough for all human purposes ” 
in the light of the claims made on His behalf by these re- 
presentative scholars. I again recall them to mind. On the 
place of Jesus in Christian life and doctrine the late Bishop 
Westcott writes :— 

“ We look back indeed for a moment upon the long line of witnesses 
whose works, on which we have entered, attest the efficacy of His unfailing 
Presence ; but then we look away from all else (ag@opavres) to Jesus the leader 
and perfecter of faith, who in His humanity met every temptation which can 


assail us, and crowned with sovereign victory the force which He offers for our 
support” (Christus Consummator, p. 159). 


And with still sharper point in the same volume (p. 171) :— 


“The Gospel of Christ Incarnate, the Gospel of the Holy Trinity in the 
terms of human life, which we have to announce, covers every imaginable fact of 
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life to the end of time, and is new now as it has been new in all the past, new 


in its power and new in its meaning, while the world lasts.” 


are mine.) 


(The italics 


To prove that the great Anglican scholar was voicing 
convictions tenaciously held outside his own communion, 
I added in the article the testimony of two distinguished 


Congregational divines. 


historical Christ,” says :— 


Principal Fairbairn, writing of the 


“The Person that literature felt to be its loftiest ideal, philosophy con- 
ceived as its highest personality, criticism as its supreme problem, theology as 
its fundamental datum, religion as its cardinal necessity” (Christ in Modern 


Theology, p. 294). 


I then cited another witness, one who might be taken as 
worthily representing the younger school of cultured Congre- 
On the last page of The Ascent through 
Christ, by the Rev. Principal E. Griffith Jones, I found the 
following very significant words :— 


gational divines. 


“We do our Master little honour when we place Him among a group of 


teachers competing for the acceptance of men, 


of religions, 


He is not one of many founders 
He is the source and fountain of all, in so far as they have caught 


a prophetic glimpse of His truth and anticipated something of His Spirit, and 
given a scattered hint here and there of His secret. 
type, the saving grace, of which they faintly and vaguely dreamed ; the Desire 
of all Nations, the Crown and Essence of Humanity, the Saviour of the World, 
who, by the loftiness of His teaching, the beauty of His character, the sufti- 
ciency of His atoning sacrifice, is able to save to the uttermost all who will 
come to Him and trust in Him” (The Ascent through Christ, p. 456). 


He is the truth, the 


Testimony to the same effect might be quoted from every 
quarter of the Christian world, and especially from that school 
of High Anglicanism in which Mr Chesterton has found 


sanctuary. 


If I may without immodesty do so, I would ask 


him and my readers generally to ponder thoughtfully the 


immense sweep of these claims. 


In view of the banter which 


Mr Chesterton has bestowed on my insistence on the intellec- 
tual and ethical limitations of the sayings attributed to Jesus, 
let it be noted that these claims are by no means confined to 
a recognition of the leadership of Jesus in the spiritual develop- 


ment of the race. They are by no means limited to an affirma- 
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tion of His unchallengeable supremacy in the moral culture of 
mankind. ‘They cover every aspiration of the human spirit 
in all departments of human affairs. Science, art, literature, 
politics and industry, the arts of administration and govern- 
ment are all included within the sovereignty attributed to 
Jesus. From Him they receive initiative, inspiration, and 
purpose, and to Him they bring their wealth of achievement, 
their hymns of adoration and praise. “All human purposes” are 
surely covered by these abundant superlatives. Mr Chesterton 
tells us plainly that the Jesus of the Gospels is not sufficient 
for these lofty enterprises of the human spirit. Well, much 
as it may surprise my critic, that was one of the main conten- 
tions of the article. ‘To me it seems clear that the available 
data concerning the Jesus of the Gospels are barely sufficient 
to establish His historicity, while they fall far short of justifying 
the enormous claims here set forth. If I understand my 
censor aright, Mr Chesterton agrees with me in this matter 
of the “claims”; and in doing so he seems to me to have 
already lost more than half his case. 

I do not forget “the very large and hearty quarrel” 
Mr Chesterton has with me. He states the ground of the 
quarrel quite clearly. ‘“It is simply a quarrel about the 
facts.” ‘The thing that strikes me most about Mr Roberts is 
that he is wrong on the facts.” Very well. I accept the 
challenge and proceed to examine the “ facts.” Let us state 
what they are. The article alleged that “limitations of know- 
ledge, restrictions of outlook, evasions of issues, and disillusion- 
ments of experience were disturbing things in One concerning 
whom such enormous claims were made.” Certain textual 
references were made in a footnote, and here Mr Chesterton 
has caught a mis-reference for which I must express my regret. 
The reference to Luke xv. 18 should have been Luke xvi. 18. 

And now let us look at some of the sayings attributed to 
Jesus, always bearing in mind that the Jesus of whom I am 
speaking is alleged to be “the truth, the type, the saving 
grace, of which they (other religious founders) faintly and 
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vaguely dreamed ; the Desire of all Nations, the Crown and 
Essence of Humanity, the Saviour of the World.” 

I will take first the matter of demoniacal possession, on my 
reference to which Mr Chesterton has expended much banter. 
Not even my critic doubts that on this subject Jesus is repre- 
sented as sharing the beliefs of His age and country. He is 
shown successfully practising the arts of exorcism, proving 
Himself a more potent exorciser than His disciples, and 
admitting that His opponents also cast out devils. He allows 
the people to believe that, on His word, an actual “unclean 
spirit” came out of a man, after having spoken from the 
interior of his body. This is the animistic theory of disease as 
believed and practised to this day on the barbaric culture-level, 
and as accepted in the offices of the Catholic Church. Dr 
Tylor quotes from the Rev. J. L. Wilson, at one time a 
missionary in Guinea, as follows :— 

“ Demoniacal possessions are common, and the feats performed by those 
who are supposed to be under such influences are certainly not unlike those 
described in the New Testament. Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming at 
the mouth, feats of supernatural strength, furious ravings, bodily lacerations, 
gnashing of teeth, and other things of a similar character may be witnessed in 
most of the cases which are supposed to be under diabolical possession”’ 
(Primitive Culture, vol. ii, p. 119, 1st ed.). 

If the New Testament narratives are to be trusted, Jesus 
shared this primitive belief of His countrymen. In this respect 
then, whatever Mr Chesterton may say, Jesus was “a Galilean 
of the age of Tiberius.” Now, unless the whole medical science 
of the West is utterly astray, | am entitled to say, on the 
evidence, that in this matter Jesus was wrong. The “facts” 
prove “limitation of knowledge.” Mr Chesterton evidently 
expects much from the Psychical Research Society. He casts 
wistful eyes in the direction of Mrs Piper, and is not without 
hope that the occult may yet confound the “impudent 
nonsense” of those who put their trust in human reason. 

Let us take next the sayings attributed to Jesus as to 
the approaching end of the world. After the apocalyptic 
utterances in the earlier part of Matt. xxiv. we have the 
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following words attributed to Jesus in verses 34-36: “ Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away till all 
these things be accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away. But of that day 
and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only.” We find the same 
thought expressed too in much the same words attributed to 
Jesus in Mark c. xiii. vv. 30-33. Luke also, c. xxi. vv. 32-33, 
has the same apocalyptic scenes, and repeats the same 
emphatic words, “This generation shall not pass away till all 
things be accomplished.” I cannot say how these texts 
appeal to my readers, but they seem to me to be conclusive. 
Jesus believed in a catastrophic ending of the then existing 
cosmic order, and if the narratives are to be trusted, He 
further believed that the end would come in the life of the then 
existing generation. Well, the experience of the world has 
belied the expectation. Mr Chesterton has appealed to the 
“facts.” Here are the facts. If these words do not prove 
limitation of knowledge, there is no meaning in language. 
Am I to be charged with writing “impudent nonsense” when 
I say that on this matter also Jesus was in error, and that 
His prediction has been falsified ? 

I will now deal with the facts as to the teaching attributed 
to Jesus on divorce. In Matthew we have two accounts. 
The shorter one in c. v. is as follows :— 

“ Whosover shall put away his wife, let him give her a letter of divorce- 
ment: but I say unto you, That every one that putteth away his wife, saving for 


the cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress : and whosoever shall marry 
her when she is put away, committeth adultery.” 


The longer reference in c. xix. does not vary from this on 
the matter of divorce. The husband, then, is to have the 
right to divorce his wife when he thinks she has been guilty of 
fornication. In this case no such power is given to the wife 
when she has reason to think her husband guilty. There is no 
hint of any right of appeal, and should any man marry the 
divorced woman, he is to be regarded as an adulterer. The 
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divorced woman is thus utterly helpless. Surely this would be 
harsh usage even at the hands of an ordinary human judge, but 
what can we make of it as part of “the eternal ethical code of 
Jesus,” and administered by the Divine Judge of all the earth ? 
The Mark version (c. x. vv. 11-12) certainly does put 
husband and wife on the same plane as to power of divorce. 
But note that against wrongful accusation both are equally 
helpless, while such process and power of divorce as are here 
described, were it possible to act upon them in England, 
would make our High Anglicanism, and indeed our whole 
English society, shudder to its last hair. But what has Mr 
Chesterton gained by his discovery of the wife being put on 
the same plane as the husband? Merely this: that whereas 
in Matthew only one possibility of wrong, that of the husband, 
is permitted, in Mark there are two—husband and wife. 
English law, however, has recently ordained, in spite of High 
Anglican protests, that divorced persons may legitimately 
remarry, and to this extent has improved on the teaching 
attributed to Jesus. I have already explained the mis- 
reference in Luke. We learn that in attempting to torture 
the passage in Luke into some distant relation to the subject, 
Mr Chesterton’s “brain gave out.” He “could no more.” 
He has my sympathy, and I am glad to know that since this 
temporary collapse he has given full proof of recovery. 

At this point, I may be allowed to anticipate an objection 
that may be urged in the interests of the now popular 
“development” theory. It will be urged that no great 
principle discloses its full wealth of meaning on its first 
announcement. Great inventions have not reached their 
fullest efficiency at one stroke. The latest type of loco- 
motive is the result of innumerable small improvements 
suggested through a century of intense mechanical applica- 
tion. Ideas, too, come but slowly to maturity. The doctrine 
of evolution has only attained to its present importance 
through the work of Darwin and Spencer and others 
crystallising the hints and suggestions that had lain dimly 
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recognised for ages in the intellectual laboratories of the race. 
We measure the worth of evolution as a working hypothesis 
not by the hints found in the writings of Erasmus Darwin, but 
by the patient and reasoned work of his greater grandson. 
And why, it may be asked, is not the principle recognised in 
this instance? Why should the sayings of Jesus be deemed 
inadequate for the needs of to-day when, admittedly, they 
stand at the very beginning of the Christian process? Is the 
fact of two thousand years of Christian experience to have no 
effect on the development of Christian doctrine? In other 
words, is there no office for the Christian Church in developing 
the sayings of Jesus ? 

This objection derives its plausibility and strength from that 
which is best in the intellectual life of the age. There are 
several answers which may be made. In the first place, that 
section of Evangelical Christendom represented by the scholars 
whom I have quoted would not admit that it was the function 
of the Church to supplement the ethic of Jesus. Admitting 
the office of a teaching Church, they would yet, I imagine, 
draw a sharp distinction between expounding and supplement- 
ing. And apologists with a somewhat wider outlook would 
answer that the development of richer modern meanings from 
words of ancient wisdom is the result not of Church meditation 
and pronouncement, but of the play upon them of that vast 
secular process which we call the civilisation of the race. 
There is, however, an answer which goes much nearer to the 
roots of the objection. ‘The words attributed to Jesus in the 
Gospels expressly prohibit divorced persons from re-marrying. 
The present law and practice of English society allow such 
persons to marry again. Can any reasonable interpretation 
of the word development derive this English permission from 
the Jesus prohibition? Again, Jesus’ rule against oath-taking 
is as absolute a prohibition as can be put into language. Can 
the practice of oath-taking so generally observed throughout 
Christendom be a legitimate development from this absolute 
prohibition ¢ Jesus’ words, as reported in the Gospels, prohibit 
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us from laying up “treasures upon the earth.” But Western 
society has its banking corporations, its stocks and shares, its 
bonds and consols; and the practice of Christendom is to 
buy these securities and lay up treasure in them. The words 
attributed to Jesus tell us to “resist not evil,” and say that 
when we are smitten on the one cheek we are “to turn the 
other also.” But the practice of Christendom is the oppo- 
site of this. Can the policy of building Dreadnoughts be 
claimed as a legitimate development from Jesus’ plain 
inculeation of non-resistance? In short, may I not ask the 
advocates of this development theory: Can any principle 
develop into its own contradiction ? 

Mr Chesterton has appealed to the “facts.” On the facts 
he says I am “horribly unfortunate.” Well, on three impor- 
tant positions attributed to Jesus—diabolical possession, the 
anticipated end of the world, and the question of divorce—I 
have given the facts. ‘They appear to me to prove conclu- 
sively that, from the point of view of Western thought, Jesus 
was wrong. Scientific theories of disease do not admit that 
nervous derangements are the result of devils invading the 
human organism. The generation which Jesus said should 
‘not pass away ” before the final catastrophe occurred has been 
gathered to its fathers, and nearly two thousand years more 
have come and gone without any sign of an approaching end. 
English ideas of legal justice have set up courts to grant 
divorce and right of remarriage to divorced persons on 
grounds which Jesus would not recognise as valid. 

When Mr Chesterton condescends to reason, he flounders. 
Dealing with the meagreness of the materials available for the 
life of Jesus, he tells us that “the less there is about Jesus, the 
less it is possible to belittle Him.” There is no question of 
belittling Jesus. It is, in the first place, a question whether 
the Jesus of the Gospels was an actual historical person. 
If we grant the historicity of Jesus, it becomes then a 
question whether the events and sayings attributed to Him 
warrant the belief that He was either God Incarnate 
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or “the Crown and Essence of Humanity, the Saviour 
of the World.” ‘The facts I have adduced in this article 
prove limitations of knowledge, and I can attach no mean- 
ing to a limited God. My critic says that the complaint 
“that Jesus does not mention debtors and creditors or the 
slave system is utterly absurd when taken in connection with 
the nature of the books.” ‘This is an astonishing inaccuracy. 
As I pointed out in my article, Jesus does mention debtors 
and creditors. But he does it in such a way (Matt. ¢. xviii. vv. 
24-34) as to leave uncensured the system which made it 
possible to sell a man, with his wife and children and all that 
belonged to him, in payment of debt. It is true that the 
reference is in a parable. ‘True also that the governing 
idea of the parable is to commend the cancelling of debts ; 
though the delivering of the “wicked servant” “to the 
tormentors till he should pay all that was due” is a 
curious inversion of the central thought of the lesson. But 
the important point for us to consider at present is that the 
Fount and Origin of all justice, the Divine Judge of the 
whole earth, He in whom all perfection of knowledge, pity, 
and love reaches its fullest and eternally sufficient expression, 
leaves this cruel system uncensured and this torturing of 
prisoners unreproved. What are we to think of this? If it 
were the case of a modern teacher who should use these cruel 
Oriental practices for some purpose of illustration without 
censuring them, we should think him ill equipped for his task 
and singularly forgetful of his duty. But, on the theory for 
which Mr Chesterton contends, Jesus is the Divine Judge. 
The Rev. Dr Horton tells us that “the commandments of 
Jesus are a rule of life,” and “the principle of ethics”; and 
he describes them as ‘‘the eternal code of Jesus.” But here 
is an unutterably cruel legal system passed in review by One 
who is said to be the Divine Judge of all the earth, and not 
a whisper of censure does He pass upon it. ‘The commendation 
of the duty of forgiveness was an accepted truism in the later 
Judaism. Jesus, as one trained in the pieties of the synagogue, 
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would be familiar with the lofty moralities reflected in the 
later psalms. His commendation of mercy in this and other 
parables was all on the lines of the nobler synagogue teaching, 
and would by no means appear as startlingly new to an 
instructed Jew. ‘True, public opinion in the time and country 
of Jesus acquiesced in the inhumanities referred to in the 
parable. His own acquiescence without protest in these 
practices shows nothing that belittles Him; it shows that He 
was what Mr Chesterton oracularly pronounces that it was 
impossible He should be, “a Galilean of the time of Tiberius.” 
This is the fact minus the exaggerations ; and Jesus is no more 
dishonoured by it than Mr Chesterton would be were I to 
mention the country in which he lives and the king under 
whom he serves. 

Mr Chesterton somewhat magisterially takes me to task 
for beginning two or three sentences with the words, “If He 
was God.” But the creeds of Christendom tell us that Jesus 
was “ Very God of Very God.” Is it, then, immodest on my 
part to ask what proof there is that Jesus was God? It is 
these high claims forced on One whose life-story is so meagrely 
told that compel earnest souls to put such questions. Not- 
withstanding his magisterial airs, Mr Chesterton must be 
plainly told that when priests and theologians claim our belief 
and obedience we have a right to know what credentials they 
can produce. There is no immodesty in this. It is the just 
and natural demand of human reason, and I offer not the 
shadow of an apology for having made it. I submit that the 
limitations of knowledge and restrictions of outlook through 
which the Gospel story shows us Jesus make it clear that, in 
the warp and woof of His life, He was indeed what He 
professed to be, a Son of Man. ‘That He had lofty inspira- 
tions, that He quarrelled with conventionalisms social and 
religious, that He struck out great thoughts,—all this, and far 
more, is perfectly and gloriously true. But this does not make 
Jesus God. It does not even show Him “ making vague and 
vast claims to divinity.” All prophets, poets, and true artists, 
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all children of the spirit, have at once obvious limitations and, 
at the same time, “a dangerous absence of limits.” Disciples 
follow and admire them as inspired souls, opponents often 
regard them as fanatics and sometimes as maniacs. The 
narrative shows that Jesus met with just this treatment, and 
Mr Chesterton’s reasoning is that this proves that He was 
God. I submit it proves that He was Man. 


Il. 


It is some relief to turn from the paradoxes of Mr 
Chesterton to the more sober and thoughtful criticisms of 
Dr Moulton. I must preface what I have to say on my 
critic’s remarks as to “blunders” in dealing with certain 
passages by a few obvious remarks on the text of the Jesus 
“sayings.” Dr Moulton will admit that they stand apart 
from the narrative and comment in which they are sometimes 
embedded. It was a tradition of the early Church that the 
Gospel according to Matthew was originally written in Hebrew 
and after some time translated into Greek. This original text 
cannot be recovered, and no one knows who translated it into 
Greek. It follows from this that the Greek text is not the 
original—as we now have it; it is already a translation. 
Further, Jesus, assuming His historicity, was a Galilean. 
There is no proof that He ever went out of Palestine, though 
it is not impossible that He did so. Now the language of 
Palestine at the time was Aramaic, and this, it is almost 
certain, was the language Jesus spoke. ‘Therefore, so far as 
the “sayings” are concerned, the popular supposition that the 
Greek text gives us the actual words of Jesus is a mistake. 
The bearing of this, especially on the Johannine “ sayings,” is 
very important but cannot be developed here. 

It was stated in the article which Dr Moulton criticises 
that “provident regard for the future is utterly condemned. 
‘Take no thought for the morrow’ is an absolute injunction.” 
Dr Moulton says that this is a “ blunder betraying indifference 
to facts within the reach of everyone.” Let us see. The 
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Revised Version, which Dr Moulton prefers, says, “ Be not 
therefore anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself.” There may be a faintly perceptible nuance 
of difference in the meaning of these two versions, though a 
plain man may well be excused for thinking that if he is not 
to be “ anxious” about a matter, his best plan is to “take no 
thought” in regard to it. If he once suffers himself to think 
about the morrow’s contingencies when he finds himself with- 
out sixpence to buy to-day’s dinner, he cannot help being 
“anxious.” Moreover, it is real, and, as I contend, perfectly 
legitimate “taking thought” about the morrow which has 
created the whole science and business of insurance. A man 
insures himself because he wishes to provide for those dependent 
upon him, knowing the terrible risk to which they are other- 
wise exposed. Is there no “anxiety” in that thought? Can 
the provision be made without a “thought,” and can the 
“thought” exist without the “anxiety”? At the present 
moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer is dealing with a 
Budget whose issues stretch far into the future. Will any 
sane man say that he is neither “ anxious for the morrow” nor 
“taking thought for it”? Yet that anxiety, that provident 
“taking thought,” is utterly condemned by this part of the 
Sermon, whichever version of it we accept. Christian mer- 
chants send goods by ocean steamers to the remotest ports of 
the world. In doing so they expose themselves to innumer- 
able risks arising from what Shakespeare calls “the infinite 
doings of the world.” Is it possible for them to avoid anxiety ? 
Has it not been the custom for pious Methodists to pray God 
to bless their business ventures? I have nothing to do with 
what King James’s translators thought of the “sayings” here 
dealt with. Nor am I concerned with the ingenious explana- 
tions which more modern theologians in distress have put upon 
these deliberately candid words. ‘That the sentiment expressed 
by them is the product of an intellectual and religious climate— 
perhaps Essene—wholly different from ours, may be a possible 
historical explanation of their presence in our canon. But 
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historical explanations are not a justification. Whichever 
version of the “sayings” we take, I cannot see how we can 
escape the conclusion that they utterly condemn that 
“anxiety,” that “taking thought for the morrow,” which is 
the active principle of all the prudential arrangements of the 
world. 

Let me now turn to the next “blunder” detected by Dr 
Moulton. In the article I had written, “The prohibition to 
have any regard to rewards from men does not apply to the 
‘Father which seeth in secret,’ whose reward will be given 
‘openly,’ and may be, apparently, expected.” Dr Moulton 
argues that the crucial word here is “openly.” Very respect- 
fully I submit that it is nothing of the kind. The article 
dealt with the prohibition to have any regard to rewards from 
men. How does the Revised Version put the matter? We 
read: ‘‘ When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms may be in secret, 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee.” 
Taking the context as a whole, it will be seen that the real 
contrast is between the doing of alms ostentatiously that the 
doer may have glory of men, and the doing of alms secretly 
that the doer may have recompense from the Father. Pure 
disinterested almsgiving is not here in question at all. The 
almsgiver, if he does his almsgiving secretly, may count on the 
Father recompensing him: whether in this world or some 
other, whether secretly or openly, is not stated. Indeed, it may 
be said that these verbal distinctions are of quite inferior 
importance. When pressed by apologists they merely serve to 
divert attention from main issues, to obscure essential mean- 
ings, and to hide obvious facts. 

Dr Moulton also writes: “There is not a point left in 
Mr Roberts’s belittling of the Sermon on the Mount which a 
sober, critical exegesis will not dispose of.” Dr Moulton, of 
course, has a perfect right to put what construction he deems 
proper on an article which he criticises. But when he describes 
me as “belittling” the Sermon on the Mount, he forgets, as 
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Mr Chesterton forgot in a similar connection, the use of that 
Sermon with which I was dealing, and he attributes to me a 
purpose which I must most emphatically repudiate. My 
discussion of the points raised had in view, let me repeat, the 
enormous claims made on behalf of Jesus by the several writers 
quoted in the article. Dr Horton, as I have said, has written 
a suggestive volume to show that “the commandments of 
Jesus are a rule of life,” “the principle of ethics,” and he 
describes them as “the eternal code of Jesus.” Now it is 
with this construction of the supreme Christian classic 
that I am concerned. Let me give some illustrations. In 
Matt. v. vv. 33-37 we have teaching attributed to Jesus on 
oath-taking. Beginning with verse 34, we have the following 
emphatic words :— 


‘But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the 
throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great king. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, for thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let your speech 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one.” 


Can any impartial reader of these words conceive of a 
‘sober, critical exegesis” which would transform them into a 
justification of oath-taking as habitually practised in the law- 
courts of Christian lands? Am I putting a strained inter- 
pretation upon them when I say they are an absolute pro- 
hibition of oath-takings? Surely this is so, if words have any 
meaning at all. Yet, with rare but honourable exceptions, 
such as the Society of Friends, Western Christendom has 
systematically disregarded them as a rule of life. Oath-taking 
is woven into the very tissue of English associated life, which 
means that the words ascribed to the Master here have been 
treated as impracticable. Charles Bradlaugh, refusing to take 
an oath at the bar of the House of Commons, was more loyal 
to the words of Jesus than were the orthodox zealots who 
tried to deprive the “infidel” of his civil rights. Ought not 
the charge, then, of “ belittling” the Sermon on the Mount 


to be brought not against myself but against that universal 
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practice of “Christian” society which so flagrantly turns its 
back on the precepts of the Sermon? Or take, as another 
instance, the following :— 

“ But I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil; but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, And if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also. 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain, Give 
to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away. . . . Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.” 

Now the claim made on behalf of these words is put at 
least in two ways. Struck by their incongruity with the state 
of society which has grown up in the Christian centuries, 
apologists have spent much exegetical skill on the “ideal” 
character of these injunctions. That “ sober, critical exegesis ” 
in the name of which Dr Moulton condemns me, has seen 
in them a challenging appeal to men to shake themselves free 
from the egoism, animalism, and conventionalism in which 
they are bound, and rise to “the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” In the article I admitted fully the value of 
this ideal, though none of my critics have noticed the admis- 
sion. But that is not the only claim made on behalf of this 
“Sermon.” It is claimed as a “regulative” code of morals. 
It is described as a “rule of life” to be observed by men and 
women in their relationships to one another and in the offices 
of national life. It is in this latter sense that I say of these 
injunctions that they are wholly impracticable, that Christian 
society has repudiated them, and that the attempt to put them 
into force would disintegrate the social order. 

Can any ingenuity of “sober, critical exegesis” make the 
words, “whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also,” a practical rule of conduct? Chris- 
tians seem forbidden to go to law, and in 1 Cor. vi. they 
were discouraged from carrying their disputes to the Roman 
courts. Has this commandment had any practical effect on 
the conduct of Christendom? The Western world has estab- 
lished law-courts, a vast science of jurisprudence has been 
slowly evolved, disputes between citizens are compelled to 
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submit to the decision of the judges. Every day’s experience 
throughout the Western world proves that these “ counsels of 
perfection” have had next to no influence on the conduct of 
Christian people. ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly ” is a 
very plain mandate. But it is a fact that when our adversary 
is a Boer we do not agree with him—we shoot him. It 
is a fact that we have built up colossal factories, invented 
ingenious machines, and organised world-wide businesses 
because “raiment ” is a necessity which cannot be got with- 
out that “care” which is condemned by this “rule of life.” It 
is a fact that we do not “love our enemies ”—we build Dread- 
noughts to frighten, and, if necessary, to kill them. It is a 
fact that health inspectors have been appointed because of 
our “anxiety” to secure pure milk, meat, bread, and water. 
It is a fact that we do not live the apparently careless lives of 
birds and flowers, though it should be noted that the science 
which was unknown to Jesus has proved that the struggle to 
live is remorselessly keen among these denizens of air and 
field. It is a fact that every time we invest money in stocks 
and shares, in consols and bonds, we “lay up treasures upon 
the earth.” When fever burns and wastes our loved ones’ 
frames we do not propose to exorcise the evil spirit. We see 
to our drains and send for the doctor. When we deal with 
the deaf and dumb, we do not say: “Thou deaf and dumb 
spirit, I command thee to come out of him.” We summon 
science to our aid and build institutions. In short, individually 
and collectively, we live our lives and order our affairs on 
other lines than those of this Sermon and of this idyllic Life. 
We neither live that life, nor have we any serious intention 
of doing so, and the sooner we honestly confess this latter, the 
better it will be for our self-respect, our morality, and our religion. 
I am fully aware of, and quite prepared for, the ridicule that will 
be poured on all this by that “ sober, critical exegesis” so dear to 
Dr Moulton. Critics entitled to respect will demand: Is Jesus 
to be blamed for the moral failures of organised Christianity ? 
Granted that the precepts of the Sermon have failed to create 
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a social order conformable to their intention, is Jesus to be 
blamed for the dismal tragedies of the Christian centuries ? 
I do not know how others will answer this question. But 
for my part I answer quite frankly—most assuredly He is not. 
He, assuming His historicity, has held up the Ideal. Amid the 
savageries of egoism we catch the vision of a selfless One ; we 
hear the calm, sweet voice which tells of peace and joy. With 
that Vision Beautiful at its heart Christendom may hope to live 
down its ape and tiger elements. But let me not be mistaken. 
This Sermon is not a code of laws, a regulative principle of 
individual and social conduct, an eternal ethic of humanity. 
Used as such, 1 say of it again what I said in the original 
article, ‘‘ It is useless, and it has been mischievous.” 

I write these words, then, with no wish to “ belittle” any- 
thing that is justly held in honour. I am most anxious to avoid 
the seeming irreverence which devout souls feel inseparable 
from all dealing with Jesus or Christ as world-problems. With 
the impertinence that would reduce these great themes to mere 
intellectual or antiquarian curiosities, I have neither part nor 
sympathy. The single fact that around them have gathered 
the holy ardours and passionate loves of nearly two thousand 
years of Christian experience would alone make it impossible 
for me to approach the subject in such a spirit. 

But I “ cannot make my judgment blind.” The evidence 
available for the Jesus of the Gospels is so meagre, so contra- 
dictory in essential particulars, and so permeated with miracles 
that it does not carry conviction to my mind. The palpable 
discrepancies between the teaching attributed to Him and the 
constant practice of His most distinguished followers leaves 
on my mind the impression that, in their heart of hearts, they 
do not accept His teaching as their rule of life. The re- 
luctance of devout Christian people to face these serious facts 
has its roots, I believe, in their fear that if they are admitted 
religion itself will vanish from the earth. That such fears are 
quite groundless is my profound conviction. The supreme 
need of the hour in these matters is the disengagement of 
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religion from its dependence on historical personalities. Truth 
is truth whether uttered by Sophocles or Plato in Athens, by 
Hillel or Jesus in Palestine, by Seneca or Aurelius in Rome. 
Once uttered, it becomes part of the imperishable stock of 
the human spirit, nor is its value to the race disturbed by 
the limitations of the speaker. The truth of gravitation does 
not depend on the competence of Newton as an expounder 
of Scripture. To the scientists of the millenniums to come 
the name of Newton may have become a myth; but, be 
that as it may, gravity will remain a fact while the cosmos 
lasts. Religion, too, rests not on inspired or divine person- 
alities, but on the order of the world. It was a power 
in the life of the man who wrote the Creation-poem of 
Genesis, it was a power in the life of Darwin who demolished 
the poem. It was potent for good in the life of Paul who 
believed in miracles, it illuminated with its radiance the life 
of Huxley to whom the miracle was a myth. And if, in the 
inevitable evolution of the not distant future, Jesus too should 
disappear from the assured certainties of the world, man 
would not cease to be religious. On this crucial point it will 
be reassuring to quote the words of the distinguished Zurich 
scholar, Dr Paul Schmiedel. He writes :— 

“My inmost religious convictions would suffer no harm, even if I now 
felt obliged to conclude that Jesus never lived. It would, of course, be a loss to 
me if I could no longer look back and up to him asa real historical person ; but 
I should feel assured that the measure of piety which had long ago become 
part of my nature could not be lost because I could no longer derive it from 
him. Indeed, if one day it should appear quite incredible that Jesus lived, I 
might expect the question to be cleared up once for all, ‘Upon what is our 


belief in God really based?’ As a critical historian, however, I can only say 
that I see no prospect of this”’ (Jesus in Modern Criticism, p. 85). 


There is no finality in the life of the spirit. As Lowell sang: 


“ New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 
Humanity outgrows its Jesus, and creates new Christs for its 
new emergencies. 


R. ROBERTS. 


Braprorp. 














CALVIN AND CALVINISM. 


Proressor Dr E. TROELTSCH. 


CaLvinisM stands to Lutheranism as daughter to mother. Its 
original purport was none other than pure Lutheranism, 
incorporating the whole of Protestantism, with the capacity 
of absorbing all one-sided tendencies into itself. It assimilated 
the leading idea of the Baptists, the practical social nature of 
the religious community, and simultaneously came into contact 
with Swiss reform; it secured the Lutheran doctrine of the 
sacrament against Zwingli by certain concessions to that 
doctrine, maintaining at the same time its original sense 
intact ; it consummated, in conjunction with South Germany, 
the rigorous purification of religion from all Catholic ceremony, 
in which it was also at one with Zwingli, intending, however, 
merely to carry out more consistently Luther’s axiom of con- 
formity to Scripture. Following the example of Geneva itself, 
the centre of strictest doctrinal unity and discipline, Calvin 
thought he could, by arranging all peripheric peculiarities, 
weld the various countries and churches into the great body 
of general Protestantism. It was the resistance of German 
Lutheranism and the assertion of Anglican independence 
which made Calvinism a peculiar Protestant creed. 

The entire capital, therefore, with which Calvin started out 
in his religious and theological work is of Lutheran origin. 
Calvin always set the utmost value on his harmony and 
personal relations with Luther. He recognised in Luther the 


founder and guide of the Reformation, while for Zwingli his 
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feelings of disagreement and reserve became more intensified. 
His conversion he owed essentially to Lutheran influences, and 
his further progress was aided by Lutheran writings. As for 
the other influences brought to bear upon him,—the humanistic 
theology of reform, the purification of the Swiss churches, and 
the numerous Baptists in Strassburg,—Calvin himself traces 
all that was essential in them to Luther. Certainly in South 
Germany, particularly in the awakening in Strassburg, it is 
Lutheranism, coloured by the unionist tendencies of Butzer, 
the municipal relations, the competition of the Baptists, and 
the influences of its neighbour Zurich ; but none the less it is 
a positive Lutheranism. 

The principles of Luther are, then, the principles of Calvin. 
Calvin stands fast upon the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
and sanctification—in fact he, of all the reformers, gives to this 
doctrine the most systematic and purest expression. In the 
absolute depravity of sin and in the helplessness of the natural 
man, the certainty of grace and forgiveness vouchsafed by God 
in Christ is the conversion of the soul to joyful union with 
God, to moral strength and active work in God’s service. On 
the other hand, this doctrine of justification and sanctification 
is, exactly as by Luther, riveted within the framework of 
the conception of a church. It obtains fulfilment only by 
means of the ecclesiastical institution of salvation founded by 
Christ, and provided with His word and sacrament as objective 
means of grace; and this institution engenders all subjective 
and personal religious life everywhere only by means of the 
Scriptures and the Christ of the Scriptures. Strictest adhesion 
to the ecclesiastical means of salvation, sharpest insistence on 
the sacraments as objective divine agencies, emphasis upon 
continuity with the original Christian Church in contradistine- 
tion to the apostasy of the papacy, foundation of the Church 
on the Bible as the supernatural producer of fellowship, creating 
faith and thereby authenticating itself, catholicity of the 
Church in so far as Scripture and sacrament are still any- 
where accepted under the mask of error and false ceremony, 
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universal and uniform dominance of ecclesiastical truth in its 
attainable and governable territory, theocratic connection of 
Church and State, compulsory dominance of the pure doctrine, 
at least in its exterior recognition, strictest connection of 
Church and State in its fundamental internal variety, reception 
of worldly culture and Christian inspiration of the professional 
system of natural law, identification of the Decalogue and 
natural right and the convergence of positive right to both: 
all these ideas, along with the conception of the Church itself, 
are features of Calvinism in its essence. It takes them over 
as already complete, and is consequently free from the in- 
decision in which Luther had originally elaborated these con- 
ceptions; it provides them with that doctrinal consistency 
which, being the property of the men of the second generation, 
is already a firm inheritance of generations to come. 

Accordingly, all the peculiarities of Calvinism are develop- 
ments of this body of belief, which is at one with Lutheranism. 
They are not on that account to be regarded as insignificant, 
but are, on the contrary, of the highest original import. They 
turn the religious idea of Protestantism into an entirely new 
channel, whose ultimate divergence from Lutheranism is, in 
the light of the very different nature of the latter, easily 
conceivable. The differences come to light essentially in regard 
to the conception of God, the fundamental religious conduct 
implied in that conception, and the peculiarly Calvinistic form 
of the social problem proceeding from it. 

The first and most important difference is the elaboration 
of the conception of predestination, the famous central dogma 
of Calvinism. Here, too, Calvin is the pupil of Luther, and 
his doctrine of predestination is in the first instance only the 
logical and systematic presentation of the fundamental element 
of Lutheran doctrine, and equally of an essential characteristic 
of Pauline teaching; and his strict obedience to the Bible 
rendered it for him an absolutely binding law. This is the 
element in Luther’s doctrine by which the character of the 
reformed religion as based upon pure faith was safeguarded 
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from being blended with human thought and opinion. Faith 
was not human knowledge; it was knowledge produced by 
an absolute miracle on the part of God. Thus, at the same 
time, the human element in the form of all human deserts and 
of all personal human achievement was excluded, and the 
element of grace in the religion of faith was fully secured. 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination appears, then, to owe its 
importance in the first instance merely to the inherited acumen 
of the pupil who systematises his master’s doctrine, and in 
doing so works out the central nerve upon which the whole 
depends. Calvin was, however, more than a mere pupil and 
successor. At the back of his doctrine of predestination there 
lay concealed, in addition, the conception of God which was 
peculiar to his personal religious consciousness. Not the 
absolute miracle only, the supernatural nature and merciful 
grace of salvation, did Calvin look for and formulate in his 
conception of predestination. He further insisted upon the 
absolute sovereign character of God’s will. The idea of grace 
was an idea of grace purely unmerited, and had absolutely 
nothing to do with a justice which a suffering creature could 
demand from the Lord of the world. It was God’s nature to 
bestow the gift of salvation upon some men freely and arbi- 
trarily, without any merit on their part, and to prepare de- 
struction for others as their sinfulness had deserved. No one 
could boast, and no one complain. As no one had any claim 
to be a man rather than a beast, so no one had any claim to 
be one of the elect and not one of the damned. God’s kingly 
and dominating will was the ground of all grounds and the 
norm of all norms. Grounds and norms there were which 
through God are valid, but none which have validity over Him 
or for Him. Perfectly freely and spontaneously He imposes 
His decree, and His law is the law of the glorification of 
Himself in the gratitude of the undeservedly blessed, and 
in the torment of the deservedly condemned. No longer, 
as in Lutheranism, are we met by the conception of Love 
as the central feature of the thought of God. Instead, 
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it is the conception of kingship, according to which the im- 
parting and awakening of love by God must be considered 
only as a means to the manifestation of God’s majesty. 
According to this conception, God did not create the world 
out of need for the responsive love of His creatures. His 
plan of the universe had not been disturbed by the free will of 
His creatures, and salvation was not the universal bliss of every 
created soul restored by the miracle of redemption. Far from 
it. God’s unfathomable will was the ground and the cause of 
the whole world-process. God had arranged the sin of Adam, 
and in His universal economy He makes use of the sinners 
and of the justified alike: the former to be a sign of His 
grace which vouchsafes every good thing through His will 
alone; the latter to be a token of His wrath against unholi- 
ness and evil. It is not the selfish salvation of the creature’s 
soul and the universality of the divine will of Love that is 
of consequence, but the honour of God, who is glorified in 
the holy activity of the elect and in the impotent fury of 
the rejected. 

Herein is to be found a rich harvest of conclusions. 
Calvinism is from the very outset relieved of all the problems 
of a theodicy which lie so heavy upon Lutheranism, and which 
always lead back, in the establishment of the universality of 
the will of grace, to the question of the justice of God and the 
problem of a salvation which depends upon the accepting will 
of the created. ‘There is room for the various purposes of 
God side by side: He manifests Himself in the gratia 
universalis, in every gift of reason and in the beauty of the 
world, to both the elect and the non-elect, and does not need 
in these gifts to aim merely at redemption; He manifests 
Himself in pain and in punishment, which are not merely 
means of education and of purification, but inflictions of His 
supreme will for the exhibition of His wrath and the tempering 
of His saints; He manifests Himself most intimately, but not 
exclusively, in the blessedness of the justified, who may trust 
God in every circumstance, but must also in every circum- 
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stance do His service. In this way, to go further, the con- 
sequence of an absolutely practical ethical purpose in the 
conception of justification is forthcoming. For justification is 
not a Quietist folding of the hands in thankful bliss, but a 
means of and a spur to action. It is with an active God of 
volition that justification has to deal, not with a grace which 
merely forgives sins. He creates and bestows in election 
the certainty of forgiveness of sins, to the end that the soul 
so freed should work to the service of God, and submit 
itself to be made by God the instrument of His being. 
By justification He makes men members of the body of Christ, 
and permeates them with the active spirit of Christ, consti- 
tuting them soldiers and warriors of Christ and subjects of 
His kingdom. Justification is tested, not by fervour and 
depth of feeling, but by the energy and the consistent results 
of action. Finally, another valuation of the doctrinal element 
is contained in this conception. ‘The pure doctrine is not, as 
in Lutheranism, the exclusive property of the Church, on the 
ground that purity of doctrine is a guarantee of purity of faith, 
and that with this all further demands are met. The doctrine 
is not its own object; but precisely as faith is a hypothesis 
of correct conduct, so pure doctrine is also merely a hypothesis 
and a means. This certainly implies in the systematic aim of 
Calvinism a further theoretical extension of the doctrine, which 
advances beyond the requirements of Lutheranism ; but still 
the doctrine, in its universal systematic development, remains 
the means to the end, the hypothesis of that which is intrinsi- 
cally valuable, Christian action. The conclusion is that 
Calvinism, with its forcible logic and its reception of the 
culture of Western Europe, maintains an intellectual level 
much in advance of Luther’s doctrine, without concentrating 
to any such extent upon doctrine and system. God is for the 
Calvinist irrational in the sense that He may not be measured 
by standards of human reason and logic ; but He has bestowed 
reason upon man for the purpose of work here below and for 
the glorification of God. In this way even the most cultivated 
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and discerning reason and doctrine form only a means to super- 
rational ends and a condition of action. 

If the Lutheran doctrine of predestination is thus developed 
in a new sense, the same is also the case in regard to the 
second leading idea, that, namely, of religious individualism. 
With Luther it was at bottom always a question only of the 
certainty of salvation and blessedness of the individual, pro- 
duced by the certainty of forgiveness of sins, in relation to 
which, however, everything else was only the wider circle of 
activity proceeding from union with God—only an obvious 
consequence, not an essential purpose. By means of this 
radiating activity the individual was directed by an inner 
motive force and a freedom which was not subject to law: he 
submitted himself to the existing conditions of life and calling, 
and invented no special artificial conditions; he kept his body 
under constraint, assisted his neighbour in every need, and 
furthered the progress of the whole, but always without any 
compulsion of aim, without any religious purpose of salvation 
in the carrying out of the given precepts. Everything was a 
means merely, not an end. So the elect soul in its consolation 
of grace lagged behind in all action and never really took up the 
practical tasks of worldly life at all. These tasks it performed 
as an ordinance of God, enduring them in pain and affliction 
as punishment for the sins and usages of earthly life, but it 
never devoted itself to them as to instruments of a divine 
purpose. In Calvinism all this is different. Calvin, too, 
accentuates the inner nature and disposition of all religious 
belief, and its purely personal and individual character; he, too, 
rejects the mere faith in dogma and authority as well as the 
magic of the sacrament; he, too, derives the new life from 
faith. Yet, as it is not the salvation of the creature’s soul but 
God’s honour which is, for him, the central idea, so, too, it is 
the glorification of God in action which is the real test of a 
genuine personal religion. The individual does not repose in 
his state of blessedness, nor indulge himself merely in a some- 
what impersonal service of love, nor submit himself in other 
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matters merely in suffering and patience to natural law, 
lagging behind in half-hearted participation. Much rather is 
it his whole intention to play his part in this natural law, and 
shape it to the expression of the Divine Will. By struggle 
and by work he helps to promote the sanctification of the 
world, always certain that he will never lose himself in it ; for 
in everything he is only working out the will of God, which is 
itself the source of strength for such an act. This is certainly 
not feasible for Lutheranism, believing as it does in the possi- 
bility of losing grace ; and herein lies the sharpest difference in 
the two-sided interpretation of religious individualism, the 
Protestant religion of faith and character. Lutheranism does 
not think out predestination to its ultimate consequence, the 
impossibility of losing the state of grace, because, from the 
outset, it wished to secure the single activity of grace while 
ascribing evil to the human will. Thus the task of the 
Lutheran became merely the preservation of the condition 
of faith and grace, the continual anxiety for the purity and 
solidity of a faith without works and without merit: all 
his care was directed to the cultivation of his own emotional 
life, the maintenance of the state of meritless bliss, and a 
code of ethics which resolved itself into nothing more than the 
retention of the state of grace, that could be lost by grievous 
sin or by self-confidence. Of this possibility of falling away 
from grace, and, by implication, of this anxiety, Calvinism 
knows nothing. Consequently, it has not to endure the mental 
tension of preserving the state of grace, nor does it in any 
way demand continual concentration on the personal life of 
emotion and will. The Calvinist knows that God’s election 
cannot be lost, and will therefore have to direct his efforts, not 
to himself, but to the task of fashioning the world and the 
community after God’s will. His obligation is not to hold to 
God, but, on the contrary, to be himself upheld by God. The 
reformed individualism therefore contains on all sides impulses 
to activity, to a full co-operation of the person with the tasks 
of the world and the community, to work of unceasing strenu- 
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ousness and utility. It has not merely a deeper and more 
enduring foundation in religious metaphysics; nor does it 
suffer from the continual interruptions and relapses of 
Lutheranism, so tightly self-fettered to the forgiveness of 
sins ; but with a straightforward and conscious aim it organises 
consistently and systematically the work of preservation. 

We thus arrive at the third leading idea of Calvinism: the 
totally different importance of the conception of a religious com- 
munity and the task of producing its sanctification, combined 
with a Christian supremacy which shall glorify God in spiritual 
and worldly conduct. The Church is not merely an institution 
of salvation for the presentation of the objective means of grace, 
from which everything else is to be expected as a consequence, 
and in reliance upon which the ungodliness of the world is 
to be endured in humility and patience. The institution of 
salvation is rather to be at the same time an institution of 
sanctification, whose effectiveness is evinced in bringing the 
life of the religious community nearer to the Christian standard, 
while embracing the whole field of living action under the 
commandments and purposes of Christianity.. It: is to 
perfect the necessary instruments by means of which the 
religious community can be formed in all its phases of church, 
family, civil, social, and economic life, in all private and public 
relations, in accordance with the divine spirit and teaching. 
It is the complete development of the ideas upon which 
Luther touched in the years of unsettlement and local reform, 
but which he was obliged to drop for want of actual Christians. 

All the same the aim is here somewhat different, and more 
capable than the ideas of Luther were of practical realisation. 
For Luther, in consequence of his insistence beyond all else on 
freedom and personality, it was a question of the inferences to 
be drawn from the principle of universal priesthood—a question 
of the self-government and administration of the religious 
community, whereby that community would be enabled to 
complete the means of self-control and discipline, but all this 
in absolute freedom. Yet while it was for him essentially a 
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question of the universal priesthood, he shrank from putting 
this principle into effect through the revolutionary democratic 
movement for the sole securing of pure preaching by the law 
of the land. For Calvin the question was rather one of the 
production of the control and purity of the religious community 
for its own sake; and so strongly convinced was he of the 
necessity of this that he never doubted he could find for it in 
Scripture, as well as for his dogma, the basis and indications 
needed. ‘Thus, precisely after the manner Luther had developed 
the dogma, he, on his part, developed also the constitution and 
Christian form of the religious community, out of Scripture. 
Scripture contained for him, besides justification and predestina- 
tion, the constitution of the Church in the famous four offices of 
pastors, doctors or theoretical theologians, deacons or ministers 
to the poor, and disciplinary justices who should be constituted 
out of the pastors and chosen ecclesiastic representatives of the 
religious community. The starting-point being found in the 
ethical interest of sanctification, and in the biblical directions 
instead of the demands of universal priesthood, security was 
given against every democratic and revolutionary misuse, and 
against all religious subjectivism ; and the share, within these 
limits, which the religious community was required to take in 
the confirmation and acceptance of the ministers proposed to 
them by the executive ecclesiastical board, in the choice of the 
deacons, and in questions of seniority and discipline, prescribed 
for the universal priesthood and for religious subjectivism a 
part which, without any loss and without any danger of in- 
fringement upon worldly democratic effort, could well be 
accorded. Luther’s principle of having no biblical dogmas for 
ethics and church constitution, and of leaving all in these 
matters to free development, coupled with his rejection of any 
further ethical purpose than the blessedness of justification, had 
rendered for him an escape by this door impossible. He was 
compelled to give up his idea of a religious community sketched 
out solely by the general priesthood and resigning to this 
priesthood its particular formation : he had to fall back upon the 
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objectivity of the ministry, which was only threatened, but not 
furthered, by class-emancipation and discipline in the religious 
communities. For Calvin, however, there was here no contra- 
diction. By his interpretation of the function and constitution 
of the religious community both were satisfactorily settled, 
since the same Scripture which attested itself to faith as dogma 
procured consent to the moral and constitutional ordinances, 
and by so doing placed the universal priesthood from the very 
beginning under the most effective limits without entirely 
doing away with it. 

It is an approximation to the notion of a sect while main- 
taining the character of an ecclesiastical institution. Only, 
Calvin’s approximation to the idea of sect is quite different from 
that which Luther tried to establish. Luther, after the quick 
rejection of his scheme of forming holy religious communities 
or a still narrower actually Christian circle within these com- 
munities themselves, approached the idea of sect only in so far 
as it typified the sects which suffer and endure in obedience to 
the Sermon on the Mount. For him it was the truly Christian 
ethics of the individual which he combined with the ethics of the 
national and established church only by placing alongside of it 
the ethics of office as in right, power, and authority an active 
duty required and confirmed by God, and by treating this 
double ethic as a free consequence of the confidence exercised 
by the institution. Calvin, for his part, approached the notion 
of sect on its strong, dominating, and social reform side by 
adopting the idea of holy religious communities and of the 
enforcement of their sanctity. He extends this sanctity over 
the whole range of life, admitting into it professional conduct, 
the recognition of worldly superiority, and requires the reten- 
tion of the weak and unconverted. Geneva is a parallel to the 
kingdom of the saints in Miinster, but immeasurably more 
considerate, substantial, and profound. The idea of a king- 
dom of saints and of Christian government is Calvin’s too. 
Only, the difference lies in adhesion to the established 
church, the national church, and to the worldly morality of 
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business vocations. On the one hand, that was possible for 
Calvin in consequence of his doctrine of predestination, which 
did not make all subjective achievement and holiness depend 
upon the exertions of the individual, thus implying that 
religious communities did not consist in the mere assembling 
of individuals, whilst still emphasising achievement and the 
individual in the strongest possible way. Further, his 
doctrine allowed him actually to recognise the difference 
between converted and unconverted, and yet to avoid the 
consequences of a separation of the two. Since we cannot 
know who is elected and in whom the election will later appear, 
we must treat every one as elect, impute to all faith in their 
election, and unite all in fellowship, either in the hope that 
their election will one day become manifest, or else for the 
purpose of controlling and subordinating the non-elected sinner. 
On the other hand, it was possible for him because he drew 
the requirements of the Christian moral law not solely from 
the Sermon on the Mount, but from the whole Bible, and 
more especially from the Old Testament. As Luther, to find 
justification for his ethics of the worldly vocations, had already 
gone back more and more to the Old Testament, so also to 
the full extent does Calvin, supported by the belief in the 
formalistic validity of the Bible, which the second generation 
of Reformers possessed as a completed heritage from the 
first. ‘Thus he was enabled to lay the foundation of an ethic 
of sanctification for the discipline of his religious community 
and for the organisation of the State: an ethic which for 
strictness might well be compared to that of the Baptists, 
but which did not lay down as universal law the ethic of 
Love taught in the Sermon on the Mount—an ethic that was 
for society in general so radically impossible. Herein lies 
the real source of the so-called Old Testament character of 
Calvinism. It is the same motive which formerly drove the 
strongly reforming sects to the Old Testament, to their warfare 
for God and for His covenants. What we have here is not a 


revival of the Jewish legal code, but of the Old Testament 
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regard for the practical life of the people. Nor has this ideal 
of sanctified religious communities anything to do with the 
lapses into Catholicism. It is an ideal based on the notion 
of sect, coupled with an established church, and raised by 
forcible use of the Old Testament to the level of possibility. 
In all else it is a very active and living Protestantism. 

In what has been said we have already touched upon the 
fourth point, the peculiar nature of Calvinistic ethics. Basing 
ethics, in common with Luther, upon faith, that basis was at 
first simply strengthened, and instead of being a mere conse- 
quence, ethics was made to serve the purpose, of justification, 
—a mode of procedure which, starting with the assumption of 
the doctrine of predestination without any relapse into sancti- 
fication by works or thought of reward, was quite admissible. 
Further than that, the regulation of Christian ethical conduct 
was more sharply defined, since the Holy Spirit had from the 
very outset, in a clear, distinct manner, presented as means 
to this end the moral law of the Bible, the Decalogue, with 
its explanation in the light of the whole contents of the 
Bible and in its identity with the natural moral law. Even 
Lutheranism could not stop with the mere free impulse to 
action, but had recognised in the Decalogue the divine 
elucidation of the moral impulse and had developed its theory 
from the Decalogue, from the two tables of the law, from 
the identity of the divine and the natural law, the distinction 
between the absolute law of Paradise and the relative natural law 
adapted to the sinful. All these theories Calvinism took over. 
It gave, however, to the Decalogue a firmer place in its system, 
inasmuch as the usus legis was for it, not a problem full of subtle 
distinctions, but a self-evident central theory. Why should the 
Holy Spirit be deprived in Ethics of that clearness which He 
produced in Dogmatic, when the Bible supplies ethical as well 
as dogmatical directions? That would be, from Calvin’s point 
of view, a relapse neither into heteronomy nor into a legal code, 
for in this law the content of faith is explained only on its ethical 
side, and the value of moral progress lies not in particular 
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works but in the mental attitude arising from faith. In the 
Decalogue the Holy Spirit enlightens the elect upon the rules 
of conduct leading to the realisation of Christ’s kingdom—rules 
which could not be relegated to merely blind impulse and 
natural emotion. Here, too, Calvin is only the more system- 
atic thinker and the more practical organiser, who takes no 
doubt a step out of the free idealism of Luther into the 
restricted domain of average human morality. 

In another respect as well—in respect, namely, to the much- 
discussed rigour and asceticism of Calvinism—the latter is 
merely a finer edge put upon Lutheran propositions, and a 
more organic adaptation to the whole thought and purpose of 
salvation already dimly outlined. Lutheranism also sought 
after a Christlikeness which should be in the world and over- 
come the world; Lutheranism also was an asceticism practised 
within the field of business activity, but not fastened down 
to earthly objects. By its rejection of persevering grace, 
and its admission of continual relapses, breakdowns, and 
dangers, it made, however, no provision for a consistent organ- 
isation of conduct for the purposes of Christ’s kingdom and 
of the blessedness of the life to come which was unfolded 
in Christ; it was continually driven back upon the mere 
protection of the faith. Worldly professional regulations 
were for it forms for submissive acceptance, in which faith 
must attest itself, and to which it assigned no inner meaning 
for the realisation of the Christian ideal of life itself. In 
Calvinism, on the other hand, there are no such interruptions, 
but conduct is put under a strict organisation: for Calvin 
business callings are not merely forms of work, but means 
towards the ideal of Christian life, towards the production of 
Christ’s royal kingdom. And so it comes about that by 
means of an intimate relationship of all conduct to a goal 
beyond this world, Calvin’s ethics appears, on one hand, much 
more rigorous and ascetic than Luther's. Self-renunciation, 
concentration on the life to come, interpretation of life as a 
warfare for Christ, play a much greater, and above all a more 
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central, part than in Lutheranism. On the other hand, worldly 
conduct has also a much more direct relation to and con- 
nection with the Christian end of life, inasmuch as the 
sanctification of worldly life, the practical act of self-renuncia- 
tion in the service of one’s calling, and the systematic, consistent 
conduct of life, all lead to an end in a world beyond this. 
Calvinism is severer and stricter than Luther’s opportune 
world-joyousness, and yet it is more active in its reception 
of the worldly life into Christian ethics. All this is due to 
the sharper insistence upon the ethical aim, which, on one 
hand, completely subordinates the world to a mere means, but, 
on the other, assigns to this means its value for the attainment 
of the end in view. 

A most important peculiarity of Calvinistic ethics lies 
finally in the distinctive acceptation of natural law as identical 
with the Decalogue. Here, apparently, all the forms of the 
ethical doctrine of Luther and Melanchthon are taken over. 
The identification in question is, as with them, the means 
of embodying political and business knowledge, domestic 
and economic ethics, in the ethics of Christianity, of uniting 
Old and New Testament with Aristotle and Cicero, and of 
deducing from the Decalogue an all-embracing ethics of 
the inner life, which can only be inspired with the Christian 
spirit. But the point of view adopted in the interpretation 
of the natural law itself is different. In Lutheranism the 
view was developed, under the influence of Luther’s authori- 
tative and conservative manner of thought, of the natural 
law as an irrational law of force, according to which the 
various authorities which had, under God’s guidance, arisen 
in the course of history were to be regarded as of God’s 
ordinance and foundation, meriting absolute respect and 
submission in virtue of their authority, without any right to 
resistance, and without any regard for rational claims of the 
individual, consequently also without any share on the indi- 
vidual’s part in the construction of such authority. In con- 
tradistinction thereto, Calvin held firmly to the old rationalistic 
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interpretation of natural law, according to which the State and 
society come into existence through the purposive, active reason 
of the individual, to whose claims and needs attention must 
be paid, and which must be continually regulated upon the 
basis of this ideal, Calvin personally limited such criticism 
and reorganisation very carefully to the properly constituted 
courts, prescribing for the lower magistrates the law relating 
to resistance and reform only on the refusal of the genuine 
superior authority to administer it, and thus favoured a personal 
and aristocratic spirit. But in his rational natural law are con- 
tained the consequences of an estimate of institutions by the 
rational claims of the individual, and of the participation of the 
individual in the formation of their authority. All the more 
are these consequences contained therein when it is remem- 
bered that, for Calvin, Christian ethic prescribed not the mere 
recognition and endurance of worldly authority, but the forma- 
tion and maintenance of a reigning authority which should 
correspond to the Christian end of life and to the word of 
God. This gave, however, to the whole of Calvin’s social 
ethics a direction totally different from that of Lutheranism. 
An ethic of this kind implies the united social body, the 
body Christian, which is built up to the honour of God in a 
different but not separate working of spiritual and worldly 
control. As in Catholicism and in Lutheranism, we are still 
left with the idea of Christian education, of Christian society, 
of the compulsory unity of faith. It is the ideal of the Middle 
Ages founded and elaborated anew. In Lutheranism it was 
the voluntary service of Love rendered through the powers of 
natural law, whose entire direction was towards justice, peace, 
and order, for the purely spiritual institution of salvation, 
which must be equipped by the State with its instruments 
and supported by the State in the realisation of its spirit. 
In Calvinism it is the obligatory unified application of superior 
authority recognising its Christian and natural duties from 
reason and the Bible, in co-operation with the indepen- 
dent Church, capable of action of its own, presiding over its 
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own organisations for the Christianisation of society, and 
working along with the State in one common purpose to fulfil 
the word of God. In all cases it is a united living and social 
whole, which in matters worldly and spiritual is inspired 
by one common ideal, thereby possessing an all-embracing 
and fundamental sociological model, in which the relation of 
individuals to one another and of individuals to the com- 
munity is expressed on broad typical lines, and instinctively 
permeating and moulding all exceptional social forms. This 
sociological model is the fifth point which throws light upon 
the peculiar nature of the religious idea of Calvinism. 

Under the operation of its whole structure of religious 
thought, the idea of personality in Calvinism stands out in 
quite a different manner than does that idea in Lutheranism. 
Not humble devotion of self to God, and charitable devotion 
of self to one’s neighbour, but the strongest personal value, the 
high sense of having a divine mission in the world, a grace-given 
preference over thousands, and an immeasurable responsibility, 
are what engross the soul of the man who, in the complete 
solitude of his inner self, experiences and succeeds in working 
out the grace which is his title to election. Here is truly 
an enormous individualism, an extraordinary self-dependence 
on the part of the individual, with which the attitude of the 
Renaissance and the broader differentiation of Western culture 
could easily make common cause. Only, this idea of person- 
ality, which is rooted in the conception of predestination, 
is not to be confused with modern democratic individual- 
istic conceptions. Predestination implies the call of the 
best, of the sanctified, of the minority, to dominion over the 
sinners, the majority. It comprises the treatment of the 
existing conditions of life and authority, if not contradictory 
to Scripture, as disposals of the divine will, which man should 
accept with glad submission. But within these limits Calvin- 
ism possesses a valuation of the personality of the elect which 
reminds us throughout of Kant, while Luther remained much 
more within the circle of the mystics. 
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With this strong insistence on personality, the idea of 
fellowship also assumes a peculiar complexion. Fellowship 
is not produced, as in Lutheranism, merely indirectly out of 
the conditions of the corporeal world, out of the existing 
ordinances of natural law, and out of the invisible working 
of the visible doctrine and practice of the sacrament, but 
directly out of the very predestinating will of God Himself. 
God’s will is from the very beginning directed towards a 
sanctified community. Isolated though an individual may be 
in the time preceding the working-out of his election, this 
doctrine of predestination itself brings him at once back into a 
fellowship which is mutually supporting, enduring, criticising, 
and improving, and such fellowship is, in every case, as in 
Israel’s, defined to be a fellowship of the people. God con- 
cludes a covenant with every nation and demands mutual 
loyalty, educates by judgments and by visitations, and gives 
His word to make known His will. The individual nations 
and churches are related to one another in close connection 
and reciprocal action, where all stand for one, and one for all. 
An international religious politic is to be found underlying 
Calvin’s ideal ; a covenant of Christian peoples, in which every 
people in its own circle realises the idea of the divine state,— 
that is God’s will, when rightly interpreted in the light of 
the Bible. 

Under these circumstances there is obviously no question 
of the division between private and public morality as in 
Lutheranism. The streams of individual life empty themselves 
on every side into the ocean of Christian unity, and every 
Christian is obliged to regulate his conduct with circumspec- 
tion to the good of his fellows. The individuals retain the 
right of approving the pastors proposed for them; may put 
their knowledge of the Bible to good account in Bible- 
instruction, even in opposition to the pastor—indeed, in 
emergency it is their right and moral duty to remind the 
existing authorities of God’s word, either by their representa- 
tives or, if the worst come to the worst, themselves, and to 
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enforce obedience to Scripture. Before the disciplinary justices 
there is no respect of persons: the presidency of the preachers’ 
board changes every week ; all offices are duties, but none are 
privileges. The situation is reversed. It is the whole which 
has to take care of the individual, partly directly by means of the 
charitable activity newly organised by the religious community, 
partly indirectly by an appropriate and reasonable organisation 
of the civil and social whole. It is a socialism without de- 
mocracy and without communism, a socialism in the sense 
which the Old Testament prophets had in mind. Every 
man is to stand for himself, and yet every man is to be at 
one with his fellow from feelings of obligation and compas- 
sion. In this common life every man is to have his honour, 
his maintenance, and his right cared for by Church and State 
alike. Ministry to the sick is a function of the Church, which 
has to contend with insufficiency of work and objection to 
work by means of special arrangements, and which provides a 
large number of officers with employment. All luxuries, prices, 
and provisions for emergency, even the rate of interest, are to 
be jointly settled in Geneva by ecclesiastical and civil powers. 
But more especially all moral injunctions and the manage- 
ment of police control in matters of morality, the extension of 
education and the fear of God in all religious communities, are 
to be a common care of the governing powers. 

If we are allowed to treat the sociological scheme of 
Catholicism as a union of religious and rationalistic individualism 
with the social and ecclesiastical authoritative conditions of 
the Fathers, to treat Luther’s scheme as a radical mystic 
individualism in its inner thought and an unconditional 
patriarchalism in the actual relations of the external life, we 
may call the scheme of Calvinism a socialism of mutual 
responsibility—the responsibility of every individual for the 
whole and of the whole for every individual, and further of 
the individuals for one another. This last is of course fulfilled 
according to the nature of the particular positions which every 
one takes up in regard to another in business, office, or work, 
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and is interpreted in a patriarchal aristocratic sense, yet always 
in such a way that allowance is made for the initiative of 
each individual. So we find that it is not till Calvin that 
we can speak of Christian social reform and social construction, 
in so far as we mean the conscious united work of Christian 
society. Before Calvin there had been the sects and the 
radical ethic of Love, since the time of the original com- 
munity in Jerusalem. But in every case the practical applica- 
tion of the conception had not been forthcoming, nor its 
adaptability to the masses, nor its introduction to practical 
use in the arrangements of the world. In this resemblance to 
a Christian social constitution lies the most unique of the 
religious ideas of Calvinism. 

From what has been said it is quite clear whence the 
specially characteristic features of Calvinism, which pass beyond 
the common rigid Lutheran capital of Protestantism, originate. 
They originate, namely, through the agency of Strassburg and 
of Butzer, from the pietist and Puritan currents of the Reforma- 
tion period, and also from elements akin to the notion of sect, 
partly no doubt from the impression made by the practical 
earnestness of the strongly developed Baptist body in Strassburg. 
Calvin’s exceptional power of discernment and force of will 
made it possible to unite these tendencies into one whole with 
the Lutheran conception of justification and with the dogma 
of predestination which sprang from his own absolutely 
personal religious consciousness. In this whole he has not 
got rid of all contradictions and all tension, but he has created 
the overwhelming impression of a tremendous unity of mind 
and will. Thus, then, Calvinism arose, the peculiar character- 
istics of which were, beyond all, so fruitfully unfolded in the 
political and social life of Western Europe. 

EK. TROELTSCH. 
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DARWIN AND DARWINISM. 


Proressorn BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


THE centennial anniversary of Charles Darwin’s birth has been 
widely celebrated, and can hardly fail to raise the question 
concerning his contributions to philosophical and speculative 
thought. 

Respecting the eminence and genius of Darwin as a practical 
investigator there will never be any question. His work was 
a model of patient and careful investigation, and he certainly 
set agoing a vast amount of inquiry which has gradually 
modified our ways of thinking in many fields. It is possible, 
however, to give all this honour to Darwin as the investigator 
without becoming thereby responsible for the system of 
thought which is connected with his name. That system has 
undergone great modification in recent years, and the end is 
not yet. For a time it was a kind of biological orthodoxy, 
which, if any man received not whole and entire, he was regarded 
as belonging to the outer darkness. But of late years there 
has been much falling away. The Continental scientists as a 
body were never such ardent Darwinians as the English and 
American biologists, and they are increasingly lukewarm. 
And even the disciples have been compelled to sew so much 
new cloth on the old garment that the original pattern is 
greatly obscured. But to them it remains the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, even as the boy’s knife was the same, 
although it had had three new handles and five new blades. 


In loose thought Darwinism and biological evolution 
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through descent are identified. In fact, however, these are 
quite distinct things. ‘The conception of evolution is as old as 
the Greeks, and the doctrine of the evolution of species through 
descent was current before Darwin's time. Buffon, the elder 
Darwin, Lamarck, and Herbert Spencer had made it familiar. 
The thing which is pre-eminently Darwin’s contribution, 
according to his own claim, was his doctrine of the origin of 
species through natural selection. Others had held the doctrine 
of descent, but Darwin, it was said, made it clear how the 
species arose. Others had suggested the idea, but Darwin 
offered the demonstration. 

This does not represent the current conception in biology. 
As stated, Darwin started a vast amount of inquiry which has 
given a new aspect to the organic world. In particular he 
showed that species are no such hard and fast things as had 
been supposed. He showed them to be in motion when their 
history was studied. At the same time, it is clear that the 
doctrine of natural selection on which Darwin mainly relied 
has been reduced to a very subordinate position, and its 
inadequacy to the solution of the problem may be looked upon 
as very generally admitted. This does not imply that the 
doctrine of descent has been given up, but only that natural selec- 
tion is no longer viewed as a sufficient account of the origin 
of species. While, then, there is probably greater agreement 
than ever in the conception that living things spring from a 
common root, there is very general dissent from the Darwinian 
position as an adequate theory. It is now some years since a 
German paper announcing the death of a prominent scientist 
spoke of him as “the last of the Darwinians.” The following 
despairing quotation from Weismann also dates back some 
years: “ We accept natural selection not because we are able 
to demonstrate the process in detail, nor even because we can 
with more or less ease imagine it, but simply because we must 
—because it is the only possible explanation that we can con- 
ceive. We must assume natural selection to be the principle 
of the explanation of the metamorphoses, because all other 
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principles of explanation fail us, and it is inconceivable that 
there should be yet another capable of explaining the adapta- 
tion of organisms without assuming the help of a principle of 
design.” It would seem from this that natural selection is in 
a bad way. We must accept it, though “unable to demon- 
strate the process in detail or even with more or less ease to 
imagine it,” for otherwise we must “assume the help of a 
principle of design.” But this is not science; it is naturalistic 
orthodoxy. To make out his case Weismann carries the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest behind the 
individuals of experience, where alone we can test it, and posits 
a “germinal selection” within the “germ plasm.” Within 
this plasm the developing individual is predetermined. Every 
one of its physical characteristics, down to colour, hairs, skin- 


spots, birth-marks, etc., is represented by “determinants” | 


which control the development of the individual. But these 
determinants are struggling for existence and the survival of 
the fittest decides the result. This view, however, carries the 
whole subject below the microscopic limit into the realm of 
biological mythology. Weismann’s “ids,” “idants,” and 
“determinants” are no discoverable facts, but theoretical 
bolsters for Darwinian orthodoxy. By this time the aim is no 
longer to throw light upon the facts of experience, but to 
maintain a theory which has ceased to pay expenses. 

So, then, the altar of natural selection is somewhat dilapi- 
dated and the disciples are falling away; and indeed it is 
doubtful if all speculation can show a more curious verbal 
illusion than this doctrine of natural selection. In itself it is 
manifestly a metaphor. It had been observed that human 
selection in breeding processes result in marked change of 
animal forms, and Darwin claimed that something analogous 
goes on in nature under the form of natural selection. Things 
which are not adapted to their environment or the general 
conditions of their existence perish or are destroyed in the 
struggle for co-existence by others which may be better 
adapted. In this way we may say that things adapted are 
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gradually selected by this natural process, and in the course 
of time, through this selection, unfit things perish and fitter 
things are produced, and so finally we have the world of 
organic forms. 

There is an anthropomorphism in this phrase, natural 
selection, which gives to it a certain specious character, but 
when this is eliminated the principle becomes the survival of 
the fittest—that is, those things best adapted to the conditions 
of their existence survive, while others survive less certainly 
or perish. But this phrase, the survival of the fittest, is 
ambiguous. The fittest may be taken in the qualitative 
sense of the highest, or it may be taken in the simple sense of 
adapted to existing conditions. In the former case it has a 
strong teleological flavour, and would imply that nature favours 
the best. This conception had led many writers of a rhetorical 
and religious turn to glory in the survival of the fittest as 
security for progress, immortality, and other good things. 
But in the latter case, where it means simply adaptation to 
conditions, it contains no such implication and is less comfort- 
ing. In this case fitness might depend upon strength of fangs 
and claws, or weight of the fist, the number and range of the 
guns, and not on righteousness or rank in the scale of being. 
In this sense the survival of the fittest may be simply a 
deification of brute force. Professor Huxley, who favoured 
the doctrine in biology, was strenuous in denouncing it as 
a sufficient law of ethics (see his essay, Evolution and Ethics). 
In an arctic winter a walrus or a polar bear would be 
“fitter” to survive than a man; a stunted shrub or lichen 
would be “fitter” than the fairest growths of the temperate 
zone ; but there would be no hint of progress in such survivals. 
Taken in this sense of adaptation to conditions, the doctrine 
reduces to the statement that the able to survive survive, and 
that the unable to survive do not survive, or that things 
survive in the measure of their ability to survive. By this 
time we have something which is not merely true, but a 
truism, and not merely a truism, but a tautology. The whole 
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discussion well illustrates the imposture and deceit that may 
lie in words. If Darwin had never used the phrase natural 
selection, but only its equivalent, the survival of the fittest, 
and had freed the latter of its ambiguity by saying the survival 
of the best adapted to conditions, his doctrine would have had 
far less influence and reputation, and in many cases would 
have lost the favour which it enjoyed through its ambiguity. 
It is plain, therefore, that this doctrine really accounts only 
for the non-survival of the unfit. It in no way accounts for 
the arrival of the fit. We see how the weak perish, but not 
how the strong arrive. We ask how strong boilers come to 
be, and we are told that weak boilers blow up. We ask how 
the winner of the race came in ahead, and we are told that 
his competitors had weak wind and muscles. And this does 
explain their failure, but it contains no account of the winner's 
good legs and lungs, which are the essential things after all. 
The survival of the fit is clear enough when fitness is deter- 
mined by survival, but the arrival of the fit, which is the real 
key to organic progress and differentiation, is left absolutely 
untouched. If, then, we should ask, how on this view existing 
organic forms are explained, we are told that other forms 
which could not survive perish, but we are not told how these 
surviving forms came to exist. If we ask, how the arrivals 
and survivals and the non-arrivals and non-survivals so fall 
out that an orderly system of organic existence emerges, we 
get absolutely no hint from this mere negation which is 
presented in explanation. The favourable variations are 
assumed or taken for granted, and we get only the barren 
truism that the able to survive survive. But the knot of 
the problem lies in the origin and direction of variations. 
Here, and here only, must we seek for the cause of the dis- 
tinction of species that arises through natural generation. We 
may rely on the destructive agencies of the system to remove 
the unfit, but we must look elsewhere for the cause of the © 
arrival of the fit. Accordingly, when we hear of the “all- 
sufficiency of natural selection,” we can only point out that it 
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; takes for granted the essential point in the matter—the exist- 
ence of the fit—and only shows how the unfit falls away. 
> Are, then, those variations through which species arise 
fortuitous and in all directions, or do they move along more 
definite lines? If fortuitous, we have a doctrine of chance. 
If along definite lines, we have a teleological factor, or at least 
the possibility of a teleological interpretation of variations. 
é Fortuitous, however, they cannot be, as that would break 
with the notion of law and fixed order upon which all inter- 
pretation depends. That they were not in all directions is 
equally clear from the geological record. This record points 
clearly enough to connection through descent, but not to any 
such production of all sorts of things as is presupposed by 
natural selection in its unmitigated form. The multitudes of 
missing links which such a system implies are not found, and 
they cannot be shown ever to have existed. Here the general 
confusion of Darwinism with the doctrine of descent leads 
people to the blunder which views the latter as proof of the 
former. When this distinction is made, it becomes plain that 
| natural selection as the true and only book of Genesis is very 
} far from finding support in the history of the past. 

There was indeed a most impressive collection of facts in 
the discussion, but after all the argument was really a piece of 
abstract reasoning, on abstract quantitative notions, without 
duly considering the concrete circumstances of the case. Such 
argument is always treacherous when applied to reality. Ten 
men might be able to do a piece of work in one day, but it 
would not follow that a thousand men could do it in half a 
minute. They probably could not do it at all, because of 
being in one another’s way. One has a feeling of a similar 
fallacy when one reads of the excessive production of living 
things, and is told that natural selection must do all the rest. 
And even on its own ground the argument was a failure. 
Variations were to arise in an unexplained manner, but it was 
supposed that, once arisen, natural selection would perpetuate 
them. This, however, overlooked the fact that the variation 
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must tend to be eliminated by cross-breeding with the original 
stock. The objection was made at an early stage in the 
debate, and never received a sufficient answer. Presupposing 
continued fertility between the variation and the parent stock, 
the variation must tend to disappear, unless the variation occur 
in a great many individuals at the same time, or unless the 
individuals in which it occurs are in some way segregated from 
the others. This difficulty left room for the scientific imagina- 
tion to work. Some feigned changes in the reproductive 
processes whereby cross-fertility was made impossible. Others 
remembered that animals wander about, and may thus segre- 
gate themselves and give the variation a chance to perpetuate 
itself. One distinguished writer recalled the ancient legend of 
Atlantis, that was sunk under the sea, and re-christened it 
Lemuria; and there he allowed the necessary wonders to 
happen. A writer of prominence, in announcing his continued 
adhesion to the doctrine of natural selection, points out that 
the segregation of the variations is a necessary part of it. But 
by this time the doctrine has become so vague and formless as 
to be practically worthless, and resembles an orthodoxy in an 
advanced stage of decay. We conclude once more that, what- 
ever may be true of the doctrine of descent, natural selection 
in its original form is obsolescent and largely obsolete. 

Now, leaving the question of Darwinism for the more 
general doctrine of evolution, it is clear that the discussion of 
the subject in the last generation was greatly confused by 
certain philosophic assumptions that were no real part of the 
problem. Irrelevant clamour, religious and irreligious alike, 
also contributed to confuse the issue, and the echoes have 
not wholly died away. But the simple fact of evolution 
through descent in itself is perfectly harmless, and it gained 
its portentous significance in popular thought through the 
philosophy on which it was based or by which it was inter- 
preted. ‘This appears from the fact that nowadays no intelli- 
gent person is disturbed over evolution, and equally no intelli- 
gent person regards evolution as now held as being hostile to 
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the higher faiths of humanity. Such better condition of things 
is due to the progress of philosophical thought, and to the 
more careful analysis of the problem. We shall find it worth 
while to examine the point more closely, in order to see how 
baseless and gratuitous the alarms and triumphs were. 

The world of experience presents two questions—the order 
and connection of things in space and time, and the causality 
that underlies the order. As a matter of fact, things exist 
and events occur in certain relations in space and time, 
whatever our thought of their causality may be, and we may 
study these relations without raising the question of causality. 
To do so is the work of science. But if this work were 
completed the question respecting the causality which under- 
lies the space and time order, and whether there be any 
observable trend in the movement, remains unanswered. The 
latter question is metaphysical and belongs to philosophy, 
or, putting it in another way, we may say the two questions 
concern the causality of the world and the method of its 
manifestation. The question of causality belongs to philo- 
sophy ; the question of method to science. The latter question 
can be answered only by observation and inductive study. 
The former can be answered only by reflection upon the 
data revealed in experience. Science, then, is in its full 
right when it seeks to trace events in the space and time 
order, and to exhibit their connections in the system of 
observed law; but it is mistaken when it assumes that all 
questions are thus answered. Philosophy, on the other hand, 
is in its full right when it points out that the work of science 
is merely descriptive and not truly explanatory, and that we 
must pass behind the space and time world into the power 
world for the true explanation of anything. But philosophy 
is also mistaken when it supposes that the affirmation of 
causality and even of purpose answers the other question of 
method and mode of manifestation. 

In the somewhat naive metaphysics of naturalism it 


has been supposed that the question of causality was very 
Vor. VIII.—No. 1. 
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simple, and that all we need to do is to endow the physical 
elements with various forces whereby they interact and found 
both the forms and order of the world. This view may be 
regarded as obsolete. The recession of mechanism is apparent 
in many ways. To begin with, the atomic mechanism is 
scarcely regarded now as anything more than a convenient 
mode of representation, which in no way gives the fact as it 
is, and more and more all physical things are viewed as 
phenomena of some all-embracing energy of which they are 
only manifestations, so that the true causality of the world 
lies not in them but in a power manifesting itself through 
them. In the words of Herbert Spencer, we are continually 
in the presence of one infinite and eternal energy on which all 
things depend and from which they for ever proceed. Thus 
mechanism fails through the vanishing of its substantial basis. 
On this view matter is no agent, but a process; and the 
mechanism is not the real working agent, but only the form 
under which the hidden power works in space and time. 
What that power is, and whether there be any purpose in its 
working, can be decided only by studying the products to see 
if we can discern any indication of purpose or any movement 
toward a goal. 

Mechanism as description explains nothing; it is equally 
worthless as an ontological fact. Mechanical explanation, 
when it is more than description, is tautologous and empty. 
When we attempt to explain any effect by mechanical causes, 
we are always compelled to carry into the causes all the facts 
that are to be explained. This is necessitated by the logical 
equivalence of cause and effect in every necessary or mechani- 
cal system. The A that explains B must in principle contain 
B. If we could think A exhaustively without finding B 
necessitated by it, it would never explain B; and if the A that 
explains B essentially contains B, then the explanation consists 
in carrying the fact to be explained behind itself for its own 
explanation. This applies equally to the whole system of 
things. In such a system, if we make a cross-section of the 
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universe at any point, we are always compelled to find at that 
point, either actually or potentially, everything that will ever 
emerge. No matter how far back we may go, the same 
necessity attends us. If we reach some nebula, we are com- 
pelled to find in it a provision for every future event to the 
minutest detail. We escape nothing in our regress, but carry 
our problem for ever with us. ‘Thus the explanation commits 
us to the infinite regress and is hopelessly tautologous. We 
end where we began. The variations and arrivals and survivals, 
and even our own dull notions about them, are from ever- 
lasting — as it ever has been, is now, and ever shall be. 
Mechanism makes no new departures; its implications are 
from the beginning, and if there was no beginning, they are 
from everlasting. 

Had this double aspect of the world, as an order in space 
and time, and as the manifestation of an invisible causality, been 
understood in the last generation, there would have been little 
disturbance over the doctrine of evolution. The distinction 
enables us to unite the belief in law and natural order, on 
which science depends, and the belief in purpose, on which 
philosophy and religion insist. They represent opposite 
aspects of the total problem, and both alike must be taken 
into account if we would seek mental rest and peace. And the 
two points of view must always be kept separate. When we 
are asking for the connection of events in the order of observed 
law, remarks about purpose are irrelevant; and when we are 
asking for the meaning of events, it is idle to recite how they 
come about. The meaning is one thing; the method of 
realisation is quite another. 

This double point of view reappears in interpreting the 
doctrine of evolution. That doctrine may be a description of 
the genesis and history of the facts in space and time, and it 
may be a philosophical doctrine of causation. In other words, 
it may be a description of the order of phenomenal origin and 
development, and it may be a theory of the metaphysical 
causes that underlie the development. The former is 
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evolution in a scientific sense. The latter is a metaphysical 
doctrine. In the scientific sense, evolution is neither a con- 
trolling law nor a producing cause, but simply a description of 
a phenomenal order, a statement of what, granting the theory, 
an observer might have seen if he had been able to inspect the 
cosmic movement from its simplest stages until now. Itis a 
statement of method, and is silent about causation. Such 
observer might have seen just the history of things which the 
believer in natural selection depicts. And it is plain that 
there might be entire unanimity concerning evolution in this 
sense, along with utter disharmony in its metaphysical inter- 
pretation. In such cases we have at bottom not a scientific 
difference, but a battle of philosophies. The theorists agree on 
the facts, but interpret them by different schemes of meta- 
physics. ‘This is the reason why some thinkers find in evolution 
a veritable aid to faith, while others see in it nothing but 
atheism. Philosophy and religion are interested, not in the 
method of cosmic activity, but solely in its causality; and 
science, on the other hand, has as much interest as religion in 
maintaining that the causality of the world is essentially 
rational and purposive; for in any mechanical system of 
causality we not only have the deadlock just referred to, but 
also the complete overthrow of reason itself which results from 
all mechanical doctrines of knowledge. 

In addition to this superficial metaphysics of popular 
naturalism, there was a great deal of misunderstanding in 
popular thought respecting the meaning of the doctrine of 
evolution. Thus, when species were said to be transformed, 
there was a general failure to notice that species in any case 
are not things ; and when they were said to be transformed, 
there was a kind of feeling that they were not transformed 
after all, and the higher and lower forms of life were supposed 
to be identified. If men came from apes, they are apes. 
If evolution is a fact, atheism is established. This view was 
by no means peculiar to religious people. Darwin himself, of 
course, was not an atheist, but natural selection as he put it 
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was non-teleological and largely anti-teleological. So it was 
generally understood by his irreligious disciples, and in the 
name of Darwinism atheism was proclaimed as scientifically 
established. Thus Strauss in his book, The Old Faith and the 
New, adduced Darwinism as a final disproof of the belief in 
God; and not a little inhumanity, brutality, and animalism 
were practised and justified in the name of the survival of 
the fittest. This itself is not a necessary part of the doctrine 
of descent, but it was long thought to be such, and this fact 
explains much of the hostility with which the doctrine was 
regarded. 

As to the transformation of the species, much of our 
difficulty disappears so soon as we understand the doctrine. 
In any case a species is nothing but a group of similar 
individuals. These individuals and the power or powers 
which produce them are the only realities in the case. The 
‘important problem is not what is a species, but what is the 
individual and what the power that produces individuals. 
Thus it is clear that the transformation of species means 
simply the production of individuals along lines of descent 
in such a way that, if we should take individuals from points 
mutually distant in such a line, they would be so unlike 
that we should not think of classing them together. If the 
power which produces individuals produces them all alike on 
the average, the group is constant. If it produces them on a 
varied scale, there is differentiation. If on a rising scale, there 
is progress. If later individuals are so unlike earlier ones as to 
forbid grouping them together, there is transformation. But 
throughout the process there is nothing but the individuals, 
similar or dissimilar, and the power which produces them. 
The evolution of species, then, would mean the production of 
individuals on a varied and rising scale, such that new and 
different groups would appear, in which case there would be 
no production of the higher by the lower, but simply and 
only a successive production of individuals in such a way as to 
give not a single stem on the biological tree, but a multitude 
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of lateral branches, each one growing in its own direction 
and giving rise in turn to new sets of lateral branches. 

The only further question that can arise concerning species 
is whether the power which produces individuals does so at 
random or according to rule. In the latter case species exist 
in the only sense in which species can exist—that is, natural 
groups exist whose members are bound together by their like- 
ness, and the likeness of the members is due to the fact that 
they have been produced according to a common rule. Of 
course, in addition to these species there are many species which 
are purely of our own making. Some of the larger and more 
sharply defined species seem to be manifestly natural groups, 
but when we get among the smaller organisms, plant or animal, 
we soon see that the arrangement into species is largely relative 
to our own convenience or point of view, rather than anything 
fixedly objective. Professor Asa Gray used to say he did not 
believe in the fixity of species, for he had made and unmade 
too many of them. In great stretches of organic existence the 
only thing of which we can be tolerably sure is the individual, 
and by no means always of that. We classify at our own risk 
and cost, and in much of the work we know that the result is 
relative to our own scheme and not a fixed objective order. 
Had this nominalism of all species and this relativity of many 
been always kept in mind, there would have been much less 
disturbance over the doctrine of descent. Popular thought 
was ruled in this matter by the old logical realism which made 
a species a sort of real something, which never went beyond 
its own original essence and of which individuals are only 
accidents. The original species, then, were the realities of all 
later species, and as they were low forms, the later species were 
low also. Hence, if man came from an ape, he is an ape, no 
matter how transformed he may seem. 

The doctrine of descent makes no difference in what we 
are. If we were created as we are by fiat, we should not be 
any different because of that fact. And if this human world 
has been reached through descent rather than through fiat, it 
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still is what it is. An inventory of the universe with the aim 
of appraising its values would not need to take count of 
descent, but only of the place which each thing has in its 
systematic relations to the whole. Descent as such carries 
nothing with it in the intellectual system. It is merely the 
actual method by which the organic system has been realised, 
but it becomes such a method only because it is so adjusted 
as to produce the result. The systematic relations of things 
in a graduated and co-ordinated scale of existence were insisted 
upon long before the doctrine of descent was thought of, 
and this doctrine adds nothing to that earlier view, except a 
conception of the way in which that intellectual order was 
realised. But, as just said, descent alone explains nothing, 
unless its inner order presupposes just this result. Animal 
homologies, we are told, presuppose blood relationship; but 
this is not so unless blood relationship implies animal homolo- 
gies. Yet what is the source of animal classification, if it be 
not common descent? In reply, we might ask, What is the 
source of any natural classification, say of the chemical ele- 
ments, minerals, crystals, etc.? Intelligence is the only source 
of any objective classification, and descent at best is only a 
method in certain cases. And even if we should leave out 
all reference to intelligence as the source of classification, we 
are still unable to affirm descent as its only source. If we 
assume, with some, that life has come from the inorganic, it 
would be in the highest degree improbable that this spontaneous 
generation happened only once and in one place. But given 
such generation, then the order of living things would root 
directly in the nature of the elements themselves, and thus 
the biological order would take on the fixity of the natural 
forces themselves. It is really not so easy to get clear of 
species after all. And as to individuals, they are what they 
are. If there were two human worlds side by side, one which 
has come to its present condition through descent, and another 
produced by immediate fiat, they would each have precisely 
the same value, and the intellectual relations of the members 
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of each would in no way be modified by the fact. It is a 
mere whim of uncritical thought to suppose that descent 
in any way affects the deeper question of the nature and 
significance of things. 

There was equal superficiality and confusion in the polemic 
against special creations which played a great part in the 
debate. Thus a distinguished religious writer gives a specimen. 
He says, “A few years ago each new appearance in the world, 
each new species of plant or animal, was believed by most 
Christians to be the result of a special act of the Divine will.” 
Doubtless the good man thought he meant something, but he 
would really have been puzzled to tell what it was. Without 
suspecting it, he was tangled up in the relation of the logical 
universal to the particulars subsumed under it. As belonging 
to the class, individuals are only cases of a kind. There is 
nothing “special” about them. But as individuals each 
has its own special individuality, whereby it is itself and 
is distinct from every other. All actual and concrete 
existence is special, and the production of any actual fact 
is correspondingly special. In mechanical causation, as we 
have seen, every thing and event, even to the minutest detail, 
must be provided for in the original mechanism, and without 
the special provision necessary the thing or event would never 
occur. Or, if we make the causality of the world a supreme 
will moving through the laws of nature, we still have to 
affirm the same special provision. General laws explain no 
particular facts, and if there were no special act of will, there 
would be no special product. Continuous and specific produc- 
tion is possible only through an activity equally continuous 
and specific. From the standpoint of concrete production 
each feature must be “specially” produced, and by “special 
act of will,” or it will not be there. Thus, we repeat, it is 
difficult to see just what the special creation is that is so 
objected to. The only thing which clear thought abhors is 
illogical chaos, things unrelated, produced at random, or 
without subordination to any plan for the whole. Thought 
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demands the continuity of purpose and reason, but it is not 
concerned to maintain that all creation is played on a single 
string. It only insists that all strings, however many they 
may be, shall concur in harmony. The unity and continuity 
of nature are rational only, and they would not be affected by 
any view of causation whatever, provided the same rational 
order were produced. Only in the sense of the unreal and 
unassimilable is thought opposed to special creation. But 
when it comes to realising the general plan in a multitude 
of concrete individuals, co-existent or successive, the work is 
possible only through a multitude of acts, each as specific 
and special as its products. Each special fact demands its 
special act. 

Probably popular thought was also misled in its estimate 
of evolution by the long times with which the theory dealt. 
We commonly see purpose only where it is quickly realised, 
and as purpose is commonly shown only through the conver- 
gence of many factors to a single result, when the convergence 
is slow we miss it altogether. This, joined with the fact that 
evolution was said to begin with next to nothing, and develop 
into something, strengthened the impression that the doctrine 
is atheistic. ‘The conception of purposes, too, as something 
immanent in the cosmic movement, was foreign to popular 
thought, and thus atheism seemed to be established. But 
all this was misunderstanding. Mechanism, we have seen, 
reaches nothing new. The argument for purpose in its 
essential character is independent of method, and depends 
solely on the relation of the causality to time. Whenever 
there is a forward look to the movement, we then have the 
essential form of intellectual causality. Mechanical causality 
is shoved out of the past as a resultant of previous conditions. 
Intellectual causality is self-moving into the future, and 
provides for things to come. From this point of view, 
evolution, instead of weakening the argument for purpose, or 
intellect, in the world, rather tends to strengthen it. We 
now have a purpose stretching across ages, and moving 
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faithfully toward its goal, and such a purpose is more 
impressive than any possible cases of contrivance of the 
earlier design argument. It is not piecemeal and sporadic, 
but cosmic and all-embracing. 

These popular misconceptions have been dwelt upon at 
such length, because they are the great sources of the religious 
fear of evolution and also of the irreligious use often made 
of it. Both are baseless, and Darwin is not to be held 
responsible. 

Returning again to Darwin, we must admit that he did a 
great service in starting anew an important movement in the 
thought world. We have no longer a rigid static world, but 
one that is moving and growing, and if there be a Divine 
Mover behind it or immanent in it, we need not be in any 
way afraid of the changes in things, especially as they seem 
to leave the way open to indefinite progress and improve- 
ment. But we must also recognise that Darwin's particular 
claim was very crude, and that most of it has already passed 
away. The general conception, however, of organic connection 
and unity in the world of living things remains, and is likely to 
be a fixed part of our intellectual possessions. Still, that con- 
nection and unity must be found not in the space and time 
world, where everything is outside of every other, but rather in 
the world of thought, where alone things are truly united in 


one systematic whole. 
BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
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A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Tue Rev. F. G. PEABODY, D.D. 


THE story of Dr Samuel Howe’s life was briefly told by his 
wife in 1876, and by his contemporary, Mr Sanborn, in 1891 ; 
but a new generation needs to have its attention freshly called 
to this Paladin of Philanthropy, and the two stately volumes 
of his Letters and Journals,’ which his brilliant daughter has 
piously edited, are not too long to commemorate his un- 
paralleled career. He is, beyond question, the most striking 
figure in the history of social reform, romantic and impetuous 
as a knight-errant, yet far-sighted and sagacious as a statesman. 
He combined, as was said of him at his death, “the qualities 
of Sir Launcelot and of the Good Samaritan.” The field of 
charity was to him a battlefield, where science contended 
against ignorance and compassion against indifference; and 
the same militant spirit which at first gave itself to a suffering 
nation, spent itself later in a kindred campaign for suffering 
humanity. 

Dr Howe was born in 1801, and as a youth was notable 
for a versatility and inventiveness which were applied—it 
must be admitted—to many college pranks, diversifying his 
academic career with repeated rustications. His physical 
charm arrested attention. ‘“ What a beautiful youth!” said 
the Greeks when he appeared among them. “Your father,” 


1 Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe, edited by his Daughter, 
Laura E. Richards, 2 vols., 1906, 1909; Boston, Dana, Estes & Co. ; London, 
John Lane. 
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a lady of his own age said to his daughter, “was the 
handsomest man I ever saw.” He had a soldierly bearing, 
keen blue eyes, jet black hair, and an aspect of intense and 
restless energy. His mind was not logical but intuitive in 
its action. As his presence was “like the flash of a sword,” 
so his decisions were “flashes of vision.” It was a character 
which might easily have led to mischief had it not been 
incurably romantic, and instantly responsive to the call of the 
Ideal. When Dr Howe, in 1824, received his degree in 
medicine, at the age of twenty-three, the political hero of 
young Americans was La Fayette, and their literary idol was 
Byron. France was aflame with new desires of liberty, and 
Greece had for three years resisted Turkish tyranny. Byron 
had reached Greece in 1828, and died there in April 1824. 
A disappointed passion of the heart conspired with young 
Howe’s passion for adventure, and, to the consternation of 
his family, he abruptly abandoned his professional prospects 
in the sober life of Boston, and sailed, like a crusader, to the 
East, to offer himself as a surgeon among the disheartened yet 
unconquerable Greeks. He was welcomed to unpaid service 
among the bands of mountaineers which were holding the 
passes against their merciless enemy ; “ill-clothed, worse-fed, 
and paid, as one may say, nothing at all.” “Their regulars,” 
he wrote, “fought like militia, and their irregulars like Indians. 
They are brave and hardy, but they will not work. A Greek 
soldier will submit to no discipline, for he thinks it makes a 
slave of him; he will obey no orders which do not seem to 
him just, for he holds that in these matters he has a right to 
be consulted.” For more than three years young Howe shared 
in this guerilla warfare, attending the wounded, joining in the 
raids, and cheering the not infrequent retreats. “It is now,” 
he wrote, “three months since I have slept in a bed, and I 
have passed weeks without taking off my clothes day or night.” 
“ My feelings,” his diary records after his first skirmish, “ were 
singular, but, I think, not those of fear”; and later he writes, 
“ My heart bounded with delight that something was to take 
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place in which 1 should be obliged to take an interest.” In 
describing another attack he says: “At this moment the 
thought struck me that my duty called me to go if there were 
no surgeon there.” His courage, in short, was unforced, 
spontaneous, and light-hearted ; and recalling these experiences 
in a letter after his return to America, he wrote: “1 liked the 
excitement immensely ; the danger gave zest to it; and I was 
as happy as youth, health, a good cause, and a tolerably clear 
conscience could make me. I wanted no money and got little, I 
cared not for what I ate or what I wore, and therefore the people 
and soldiers rather took to me.” The Greek insurgents received 
other volunteers from various countries, drawn to them by the 
example of Byron; but some were sentimentalists and some were 
self-seekers, and, of them all, none is now remembered with the 
permanent admiration still felt for this American youth. In 
1827 he returned to the United States, collected $60,000, and 
undertook the distribution of this aid among the despoiled 
and destitute Greeks. Here there confronted him the problem, 
now so familiar, of scientific relief. ‘To give without pauper- 
ising, to help people to help themselves, this—which is now 
discussed in charity conferences and congresses—was to him 
a problem to be solved without academic knowledge, by 
original and prompt decision. Selecting the Island of gina 
as in peculiar need, he proceeded to repair its harbour and to 
build a new quay, still known as “the American mole.” 
« After revolving in my mind,” he writes, “various plans of 
relief for these suffering beings, I have resolved to commence 
a work upon which I can employ four or five hundred persons, 
giving them their board, and at the same time benefiting the 
public.” “TI have,” he later records, “enriched the Island of 
gina by a beautiful, commodious, and permanent quay, and 
given support to seven hundred poor during nearly five months 
of the most rigorous season of the year.” With still more 
striking anticipation of modern methods, he established near 
Corinth a colony of the unemployed, furnishing seed, cattle, 
and rations for twenty-six families, one-half of whose harvest 
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was to be for themselves and one-half for the maintenance of 
the colony, which he named Washingtonia. Labour-tests, 
education to self-help, and the colonisation of the out-of-works 
—the characteristic marks of scientific poor-relief—were thus 
inventions born of necessity in the experience of this young 
man; and when, in 1832, after giving the five precious years 
from twenty-three to twenty-eight to the cause of Greece, he 
returned to America, he left behind him a free country. 
Hardly had he arrived in Boston when the second chapter 
of his career began. His long absence had shut the door of 
professional advancement, and seemed to leave to him no 
resource but that of journalism. Suddenly, on a Boston street, 
while three of the newly appointed trustees of a “ New England 
Asylum for the Blind” were considering the appointment of a 
Director, they met Dr Howe, and said, “ Here is the very 
man!” ‘It was,” writes his daughter, “the meeting of flint 
and steel; the spark was struck instantly.” His flash of in- 
tuition determined in an instant his entire future, and he sailed 
without delay to inspect the Schools for the Blind in England 
and France. This journey also was not without its dramatic 
incident. With the passionate admiration shared by most 
young Americans for La Fayette, he visited him in Paris, and 
it was there suggested to Dr Howe, who was about to inspect 
a School for the Blind in Berlin, that he carry aid from France 
and the United States to the Polish refugees, then encamped 
along the banks of the Vistula. This mission he gladly under- 
took, but on returning to Berlin was arrested in his hotel at 
midnight and thrown into a prison cell eight feet wide, without 
permission even to communicate with a single friend. The 
comedy of the situation relieved its hardships. Dr Howe was 
accustomed to prison fare and to the risks of war. ‘“ Has the 
fellow plotted high treason,” he wrote, ‘ or refused to give the 
wall to a prince of the blood? Neither, my dear sir ; I have 
administered some succour and consolation to that gallant 
fragment of the Polish army which took refuge in Prussia, and 
the Prussian authorities have rewarded me with this lodging 
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gratis.” He “ got hold of some German works on the educa- 
tion of the blind,” and after five weeks of confinement was 
deported under guard across the frontier. Years afterwards, 
when the King of Prussia awarded him a gold medal for his 
distinction as a teacher of the blind, Dr Howe had the curiosity 
to weigh it, and found its value in money the equivalent of the 
sum which he had been forced to pay for his prison board and 
lodging in 1882. 

Returning from this exhilarating experience at the age of 
thirty-one, he began what his biographer has accurately described 
as “ the creation of an original institution of philanthropy.” He 
had observed the methods adopted in Europe for the education 
of the blind, but he soon devised many original ones—new 
types for reading, new forms for geography and for arithmetic ; 
besides appealing to the State and the public for aid, and 
addressing legislatures all over the country in behalf of the 
education of the blind. “I shall not in all time,” wrote a 
visitor, “‘ forget the impression made upon me by seeing the 
hero of the Greek Revolution applying all the energies of his 
genius to this apparently humble work, and doing it as Christ 
did, without money and without price.” Five years later, in 
1837, the classic case of the blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman, 
was committed to his care. She was then a child of eight 
years, like a person, Dr Howe said, “alone and helpless in a 
deep, dark, still pit, to whom I was letting down a cord and 
dangling it about in hopes she might find it, and, clinging to 
it, be drawn up by it into the light of day.” “A fair young 
_ creature,” wrote Charles Dickens in 1842, “ with every human 
faculty and hope and power of goodness and affection enclosed 
within her delicate frame, and but one outward sense—the 
sense of touch. There she was before me, built up, as it were, 
in a marble cell impervious to any ray of light or particle of 
sun; with her poor white hand peeping through a chink in the 
wall, beckoning to some good man for help, that an immortal 
soul might be awakened.” The story of this modern miracle, 
and of the unending patience and inventiveness of Laura’s 
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teacher as he reached down into the pit of silence, has been 
often told; but the consequences of such a rescue were not 
fully realised until, under Dr Howe’s successor, the similar but 
much more remarkable case of Helen Keller was reached. 
Here was a shut-in creature, beating its restless wings against 
its bonds like a caged bird, until the doors of sense were 
opened and there flew out a beautiful soul, quick to learn, alert 
to inquire, and as eager to help others as though she were not 
herself helpless. It is amazing enough that this young woman, 
whose only contact with the world is through the sense of 
touch, should write in modern Greek and discuss in print the 
Baconian cryptograms; but it is even more chastening to 
receive from such a source her volume on “Optimism.” In 
these and in still later cases the method devised by Dr Howe 
has been accepted and expanded; and many a visitor to the 
School for the Blind, meeting these released souls, has been 
tempted to repeat Horace Mann’s unmeasured comment, “I 
would rather have built up the Blind Asylum than have 
written Hamlet.” 

In 1843, at the age of forty-two, Dr Howe married the 
beautiful and brilliant girl whose public services for the last 
fifty years have been so distinguished as almost to obscure 
the name of her husband, and who is now, at the age of ninety, 
the object of national affection and honour. Mrs Howe's 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” was sung by every camp- 
fire in the War of the Rebellion, and is still familiar to every 
schoolboy, and her leadership in the causes of Woman’s 
Suffrage and civic righteousness is undisputed in its authority. 
It is difficult to believe that this venerated personage was the 
young girl of twenty-two, bred in a world of luxury and 
fashion, who was captivated by the man of forty, already 
absorbed in his self-effacing work, and who wrote of him :— 


“‘ Not lavishly he casts abroad 
The glances of an eye intense ; 
And did he smile but once a year, 
It were a Christmas recompense !” 
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The newly married pair spent a year in Europe, not only 
inspecting institutions for deaf mutes in Paris and London, 
but hastily revisiting Greece. “As he rode through the 
principal street of the village,” wrote Mrs Howe of one inci- 
dent in their journey, “the older people began to take note 
of him and to say to one another, ‘ This man looks like Howe’ ; 
at length they said, ‘ It must be Howe himself.’” “I was pulled 
off my horse,” adds Dr Howe, “and forced to eat and drink, 
and went away amid demonstrations of affectionate remem- 
brance so earnest and obvious that they moved one of my com- 
panions to shed tears.” Returning to Boston in 1844, he added 
to his care of the blind the further service of still more afflicted 
persons, first by re-enforcing the work of Dorothea Dix in her 
crusade for the better treatment of the insane, and secondly 
by a wholly original and epoch-making plan in behalf of 
the idiotic and feeble-minded. “I consider,” the leading 
American expert on this subject has said, “that his work for 
the imbeciles is the chief jewel in his crown; the other things 
he did other men might have done, but he alone among the 
philanthropists of that time was able to see the need of this 
work and to realise its possibilities.” The condition of these 
unfortunates in the United States had been hitherto practically 
unrelieved. When not classed with the insane, they were 
committed to the poorhouse, there to contaminate, both 
physically and morally, the destitute inmates. Five hundred 
and seventy-five such cases were discovered in 1846 within the 
limits of Massachusetts, “ left to their own brutishness.” Yet 
it was with extreme difficulty that the State legislature could 
be induced to appropriate the meagre sum of $2500 a 
year for three years for the proposed experiment, and one 
critic remarked of Dr Howe’s report on the subject that 
it was “a report for idiots as well as concerning them.” 
His procedure began as he had begun the education of 
the blind. In 1830 he had taken three blind children to his 
own home; now, without a moment’s hesitation, he took ten 


idiotic children into his own quarters in the Blind Asylum. 
Vor. VIII.—No. 1. 10 
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From this beginning has grown the School for the Feeble- 
minded which Massachusetts justly regards as one of its most 
notable monuments. From ten pupils it has increased to twelve 
hundred; its method of organisation is the model for the 
country ; the segregation of these helpless creatures protects 
the community ; and the gradual emergence of capacity for 
self-help is a sufficient reward. 

All these exploits of philanthropy were achieved by Dr 
Howe before he was fifty years of age. From this time to 
his death in 1876 the all-absorbing and overwhelming issues 
of the United States were those of slavery and war, and into 
both he threw himself with passionate sympathy. He was 
the most intimate of Charles Sumner’s friends, and not less 
free in criticising Sumner’s excessive animosities than in 
appreciating his gifts. He belonged with all his heart to the 
Anti-Slavery circle, and risked his life once more in a visit to 
Kansas to promote its settlement as a free State. “Of all 
his experiences,” President White records, “he told me that 
he considered this last one by far the most dangerous.” Yet 
in these intimate relations with radical reformers he main- 
tained a singular poise of mind, and perceived the tempera- 
mental dangers of the agitator’s life. To Theodore Parker, 
the preacher of national righteousness, he wrote: “I tell you, 
dear Parker, you need to cultivate most diligently and care- 
fully a spirit of gentleness and tolerance. . . . You overstate 
things, and are encouraged to be thinking and saying sharp 
and cutting things. ... Your besetting sin is not unchari- 
tableness of feeling—for your heart is tender—but uncharitable- 
ness of thought and word.” Never was there a time when 
righteous indignation ran more risk of degenerating into 
bitterness and hatred; and among the rarest of virtues in 
the group to which Dr Howe loyally attached himself was 
the capacity for restraint which he possessed. When the 
Civil War began in 1861 he was sixty years of age, and, 
being too old for active service, accepted appointment on the 
Sanitary Commission, which throughout the long conflict, 
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with unflagging devotion, collected money and supplies to be 
distributed among the armies of the North. In 1864 he 
became a member of the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities, the first of such supervising boards to be organised 
in the United States, and in 1865 and until his death in 
1876 was its chairman, expounding in successive reports the 
general principles of public charity which are now universally 
accepted. It would reward any student of poor-relief 
to examine these reports, and to observe their extraordinary 
anticipation of teachings which the present generation is 
inclined to regard as new. The family system in place of 
the institutional system, the specialised treatment of juvenile 
offenders, the colonisation of the unemployable, the reforma- 
tory plan in prison discipline, the enlistment of volunteer 
visitors—these and many other cardinal doctrines of modern 
relief were set forth by Dr Howe forty years before they 
became the orthodoxy of charity. “No such mind,” his friend 
Mr Sanborn wrote, “had before been steadily directed upon 
the problems of charity and social legislation in New England. 
Whoever will read the various propositions laid down by 
Dr Howe will find that hardly one of his theorems has now 
failed to be acted upon in practical ways; yet nearly every 
one of them was hotly disputed by the mass of persons 
officially concerned with charity and education, who have 
since adopted them and forgotten Dr Howe.” In 1866 
Dr Howe was sixty-five years old, and had, it would seem, 
earned an old age of rest. In that year, however, the Island 
of Crete, having been assigned to Turkey after the battle of 
Navarino, found itself forced by the brutality of its oppressors 
into a new revolt, and for sixteen months its Christian 
inhabitants were harried and plundered by Moslem tribes. 
Dr Howe’s martial spirit could not resist this call, and after 
collecting $37,000 in Boston and its vicinity he sailed for the 
third time to Greece, relieved the most pressing necessities 
of those heroic, and finally defeated, refugees, and as one fruit 
of his journey brought with him to America a young Greek 
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who had insisted on serving him without pay, and who later 
became his efficient successor at the School for the Blind, and 
the husband of his daughter. In 1871, though seventy years old, 
he accepted one further appointment, as Commissioner to visit 
San Domingo, and with two distinguished colleagues reported 
favourably on the proposed annexation of that island to the 
United States, thus anticipating by thirty-five years the action 
taken after the war with Spain. In January 1876, while walking 
to his beloved school, he was stricken, and in a few days died. 
It is difficult to review so varied and dramatic a career 
with critical restraint. Its extraordinary experiences in war 
and peace, and its not less extraordinary combination of 
qualities, precipitancy and patience, restlessness and con- 
tinuity, flashes of insight and persistency in action, the zeal 
of the reformer without his bitterness or hate—all these make 
a story which is probably unique in the annals of philanthropy. 
“Excepting him,” one of the most judicious critics of his time 
once said, “I have never known an active reforming philan- 
thropist who was also a fair-minded and tolerant man. He 
was that exceptional character, a tolerant enthusiast.” The 
first impression made by his achievements is of their modern 
quality, as though he were a man of the present generation 
rather than of his own time. Even his way of speaking and of 
writing had this modern note. He lived in an age devoted to 
polite culture and classical training, and in many comments on 
his literary style there is among his contemporaries a certain 
apologetic note. ‘His diction,” wrote one sincere admirer, 
‘is not always classical, his knowledge not always exact ; but 
his head is clear, and his heart in the right place. As Thoreau 
said of Ossawottamie Brown, ‘he would have left a Greek 
accent slanted the wrong way and righted up a fallen man.’” 
We have come upon a time, however, which estimates even 
literature by its lucidity and effectiveness; when history as 
narrated by General Grant has its place with history as 
embellished by Macaulay, and when the ornate oratory of 
Webster is not more honoured than the chastened simplicity 
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of Lincoln. To such a time Dr Howe’s indifference to form 
and insistence upon reality is peculiarly appealing. Here, 
again, he is a man of the twentieth rather than of the nine- 
teenth century, a prophet not only of the things which are now 
to be done, but of the way in which things are now to be said. 
One of the most distinguished of his generation, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, the last survivor of that earlier literary circle, has 
recognised this function of style as a weapon of service, and says 
of Dr Howe: “ With a peculiarly direct and thrilling sort of 
eloquence and a style of singular condensation and power, abrupt, 
almost impetuous, like a sword with no ornament but the 
dents upon the blade, he yet knew that the chief end of life is 
action, and not thought.” ‘The same impression is created by 
the glimpses one gets of Dr Howe’s religious experience and 
hopes. He was but slightly concerned for forms or dogmas, 
and one of the greatest sorrows of his life was the instruction, 
during his absence, of Laura Bridgman in things which, as he 
writes, “‘ were not farther beyond her comprehension than they 
were beyond the comprehension of those persons who assumed 
to talk to her about them.” He had awaited, as the most 
dramatic episode in her slowly budding life, the flower of an 
unprovoked and spontaneous religious sentiment, and he 
returned to find her “ perplexed and troubled” about the creed 
of Calvinism, and imagining “the Lamb of God” to be a real 
animal, which would grow up into a sheep. His own religious 
confession was brief and simple. ‘ My views upon religion 
are that it should rather be an affair of the heart than of the 
head, of the feelings than the intellect. God is truth, and 
whatever else is truth must be good.” ‘They have less faith 
in Christianity than we have who fear to have it tested in 
every possible way.” He recognised the power of decorous and 
beautiful worship, and deplored the barrenness of form which 
accompanied Theodore Parker’s preaching. ‘ Ceremonial,” 
he wrote, “is the garment which the religious disposition 
craves.” Finally, at the death of a little son in 1863, he pours 
out a father’s longing for the immortal life, like one who cries, 
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“Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief.” “I cling,” he 
says, “desperately to the best reason in favour of immortality, 
to wit, the existence within us all of this pleasing hope, this 
striving, this longing.” It is again the union of freedom and 
faith, of emancipation and tolerance, of doubt and hope, which 
is now characteristic of thoughtful men, but which was rare 
both among conservatives and radicals fifty years ago. 

The history of poor-relief in the United States falls roughly 
into two chapters, one of which abounds in defects and failures, 
the other of which is rich in great names and great deeds. 
Charity, at the hands of the State, has been for many genera- 
tions, and still remains in many parts of so prodigal a land, 
extravagant, casual, and often corrupted by political aims. 
Officials not serviceable in other posts have seemed sufficiently 
competent to care for the poor, and institutions have been 
notoriously ineffective and demoralising. The contrast between 
a thoroughly controlled system of municipal or governmental 
relief, like that of Germany, and the prevailing looseness of 
the United States, is a contrast between accident and design. 
On the other hand, the history of volunteer relief, and the 
ability and genius devoted by private individuals to the 
problems of the dependent and defective classes, make a chapter 
in philanthropy which may be fairly regarded as unparalleled. 
Dorothea Dix and her service to the insane, Joseph Tuckerman 
and his districting-system for the city’s poor, Charles Loring 
Brace and his deportation of the city’s children—these are 
names and achievements of original and epoch-making signifi- 
cance. Good government has been, in all its aspects, the last 
science to concern the Americans; individual initiative and 
enterprise have thus far carried them through; and of this 
personal leadership in social service the most distinguished 
instance is that of Dr Howe. His life is thus of peculiar 
instructiveness and inspiration to those who find themselves 
now called to social service. Students of the science of charity 
will find in his teachings the first statements of many con- 
clusions which have become embodied in modern methods of 
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relief, and will be confirmed in their controversy and officialism 
by his sanity and effectiveness. Yet even more reassuring and 
stimulating than his contributions to social science is his 
re-enforcement of social courage. What the movement of 
modern philanthropy most needs is not so much better organ- 
isation as a revival of faith and hope, and the enlistment of 
trained and disciplined allies. The administration of charity 
often appears to make slight demand on virility or heroism, 
and to be sufficiently accomplished without self-discipline or 
self-sacrifice. ‘The supreme lesson of Dr Howe’s career is the 
scope it found in the humblest works of service for the most 
masculine and heroic traits. His life, which seems so varied, 
was in its motives singularly consistent. The same impulses 
which flamed out in defence of Greece burned again in his 
defence of idiots ; the same daring which faced Turkish bullets 
was needed to face hostile opinion ; the same crusader whose 
service to the Poles ended in a Prussian prison, spurred his 
whole being to the more difficult rescue of Laura Bridgman’s 
incarcerated soul. After all has been said of Dr Howe's con- 
tribution to the science of relief, his final service is to the world’s 
imagination and will. He might be classified with organisers 
of relief like Wichern, or with reformers of legislation like 
Lord Shaftesbury, if he were not more fitly included in the 
still smaller group of the heroes of humanity, with Xavier and 
Livingstone, with Howard and Damien, with Armstrong 
among his negroes and Grenfell among his fishermen. The 
titles which sprang to the lips of those who knew him, when 
they recalled his life, were those of warfare, gallantry, and 
knighthood, “The Happy Warrior,” “'The Chevalier,” ‘The 
Good Knight”; and when his friend Whittier commemorated 
Dr Howe’s career it was in his poem “The Hero,” with its 
martial praise of this Paladin of Philanthropy. 
* Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear ; 


My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot for his spear. 
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Smile not, fair unbeliever, 
One man at least I know 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow, 


Would’st know him now, behold him, ( 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lips language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


Walking his round of duty 
Serenely, day by day, 

With the strong man’s hand of labour 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


Wherever outraged nature 
Asks word or action brave, 

Wherever struggles labour, 
Wherever groans a slave,— 





Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 
The throbbing heart of freedom finds 
An answer in his own. ¢ 


Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear ! 
Said I not well that Bayards , 
And Sidneys still are here?” 


F. G. PEABODY. 


Harvarp UNIveERsITY. 











CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
Sir WILLIAM COLLINS, M.P. 


WHEN Sir Samuel Romilly commenced his efforts at reforming 
the criminal code he told the House of Commons (on 5th June 
1810) “that those confined in common gaols return to society 
much worse than when they were first withdrawn from it.” 
He especially singled out Newgate as combining every defect 
of which a place of confinement was capable, and, with irony, 
pointed to the monument recently erected in St Paul’s “ to the 
celebrated Mr Howard,” while close by was this gaol—‘<a 
monument of disgrace and inhumanity, and conducted in 
contempt of those wise regulations which it was the object of 
his benevolent life to recommend.” 

That was a hundred years ago; the intervening century 
has witnessed in all civilised countries innumerable legislative 
and administrative Prison Reforms, while we, in our day, have 
watched the passing of Newgate. Last session there was 
placed on the statute-book “an Act to make better provision 
for the prevention of crime, and for that purpose to provide for 
the reformation of young offenders and the prolonged deten- 
tion of habitual criminals, and for other purposes incidental 
thereto.” During the discussions in Committee on that Bill, 
the Home Secretary naively confessed that “the prison 
authorities now had no responsibility for the prisoners’ moral 
condition or future welfare put upon them by law, and they 
were not bound to turn them out better men than when they 


went in.” It was therefore not surprising to learn from the 
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same authority that “ statistics showed that with every convic- 
tion the probability of return to prison increased.” 

Are we to draw the conclusion that, in spite of our well- 
meant efforts at amelioration, our prison system is now no 
more remedial in its influence on the criminal than was the 
case a hundred years ago? Has the humanitarianism which is 
widely supposed to have inspired alike our legislation and 
administration failed to influence, or even failed to reach, the 
person it was intended to reform? ‘Tallack, who ought to 
know, maintained that “there is a peculiar and almost inevit- 
able tendency to indolence and inertia in State functionaries 
as such.” Has the centralisation of prison administration since 
1878—in opposition to the general centrifugal devolution of 
legislation—been an unmixed advantage to the inmates of the 
gaols? The Departmental Committee on Prisons appointed 
by the present Prime Minister when he was at the Home 
Office in 1895 reported in favour of centralisation, but they 
were forced to make the woeful admission that “few inmates 
left prison better than they came in.” Has a century of 
Prison Reform, then, been wholly without effect? Have 
improved dietaries, associated labour, “ star classes,” enlarged 
prison libraries, the institution of prison lectures, the all too 
tardy abolition of the tread-wheel, additional privileges by way 
of visits and correspondence, been all in vain in influencing for 
good the individual inmates of our prisons? Or is the success 
of our penal system to be measured solely by its influence in 
the reduction of crime, in deterring the potential criminal, or 
minimising the criminal element in the population, and not 
at all by its rehabilitation of those who have been con- 
victed? Are we to accept the fatalistic teaching of a modern 
school of criminologists that a certain proportion of the 
population must be accepted as degenerates, as anti-social, 
as criminal by nature and instinct; and must we, with folded 
hands, dismiss all efforts at their redemption as so much 
well-meant but ill-directed zeal? If this be the lame and 
impotent conclusion to which we are led by the latest fad of 
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science, are we to base our penology of the future on these 
findings ? 

These questions are more easily put than answered; but 
they are clamant for some reply or other from those who affect 
to lay down the principles upon which our whole system of 
prisons, penitentiaries, reformatories, inebriate homes, asylums, 
and “public assistance” generally is to be organised and 
worked. I lay no claim to speak with authority on these 
matters, but, with the experience I have had in visiting and 
managing such institutions, I would venture to urge a clearer 
recognition of some principle, alike moral and philosophic, in 
approaching a solution of these problems; and I desire to 
draw special attention to the Prevention of Crimes Act of 
last session, in so far as that Act is based upon principle, and 
to discuss its merits and shortcomings. 

There are, in my opinion, two serious gaps which, under our 
present arrangements, stand in the way of any symmetry or 
completeness in our mode of dealing with the criminal. 

First, there is the hiatus between the committing authority 
and the receiving authority—between the judge who sentences 
and the prison authority who sees the sentence executed ; or— 
to use an analogy—between the physician who prescribes the 
treatment and the practitioner who carries it out. Readers of 
Samuel Butler’s Zrewhon will recall that author’s happy conceit 
of regarding crimes as diseases, and diseases as crimes; and, 
while discounting his fancy, will see in it some useful and 
suggestive reflections. Even the Prison Commission has 
launched out against judicial authorities for their “‘ promiscuous 
consignment to the common form of imprisonment in every 
case where the law has been broken.” ‘They deprecate this 
“attractive because easy” remedy; while their last report 
condemns the “imperfect” and “improper” use which Courts 
make of the powers entrusted to them in 1898, and reluctantly 
admits that the better classification of prisoners which was 
then anticipated has not been realised. 

The other serious defect which stands in the way of reform 
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is to be found in the fact that the superintendents of prisons, 
whether medical or not, are usually innocent of such knowledge 
as is likely to be necessary in dealing with the mental and 
moral reform of those committed to their charge. The physical 
welfare of the inmates nowadays, probably in most gaols, leaves 
little to be desired; there is much effort directed to making 
them good animals, but not much forethought is directed to 
making them good men and good women. I do not desire 
to minimise the zealous and often thankless ministrations of 
the prison chaplain; but he, in his spiritual sphere, like the 
doctor with his medical comforts, is often uninfluential, because 
he is uninstructed and unversed in educational methods and 
moral science, which do not come by chance or instinct, but by 
special study and experience. 

These two blots in our present system—failure in classi- 
fication, and lack of thought and moral influence—together 
operate to the detriment of the prisoner by failing to bring 
to bear upon him or her individually that personal environ- 
ment, habit, and influence which may tend to rehabilitate 
self-respect and self-control. If the punishment is to fit the 
crime, or if the appropriate treatment is to be applied to 
each inmate, then due regard to these two points is absolutely 
essential. At the present time the classification, not merely 
within prisons, but in our public institutions generally, is often 
very imperfectly done. It is true that the mad and the bad 
often run insensibly the one into the other, but due attention 
is not paid to discrimination, even when this is easily possible. 
The prison, the reformatory, the inebriate retreat, the asylum, 
and the hospital are all needed, but the sorting of their 
contents is at the present time very inadequately and often 
unjustly made. 

During the debate in the House of Commons on the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Bill, I mentioned a case of a woman whom 
I had watched in her progress from repeated short terms of 
imprisonment in gaol to a certified reformatory, thence to a 
State reformatory, whence at last, after repeated courses of 
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the punishment cell and the strait-waistcoat, she graduated 
for an asylum. The medical officer of the asylum wrote me: 
“She has been extremely morose since her admission here, and 
puts one in mind of a wild animal at bay. Last night she 
attempted suicide in a very determined manner by tying some 
thread tightly round her throat. If asked to give a name to 
her mental condition, I should be inclined to describe it as 
moral insanity with suicidal impulse, and I think the prog- 
nosis is very unfavourable.” I have been assured by one of 
our most experienced medical inspectors that there are con- 
victs by the score in one of our large prisons who are criminal 
because they are mentally unsound, morally and intellectually 
defective, and utterly unamenable to ordinary prison discipline. 
The need for discrimination and differentiation as between mad 
and bad, where this is practicable, between the first delinquent 
and the recidivist, with due regard to individual idiosyncrasy, 
is generally admitted to be desirable, though difficult. 

The Children Act of last session, and Part I. of the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act, were both inspired by a desire for 
greater lenity of treatment, and for bringing to bear wiser 
reformatory influence on children and young offenders up to 
the age of twenty-one. In Part II. of the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill as introduced, a novel and quite different motif was clearly 
embodied. Power was sought to enable a Court to pass an 
indeterminate sentence of imprisonment in addition to one of 
penal servitude on a person convicted of indictable crime com- 
mitted before or since the passing of the Act, if such person 
were found to be a habitual criminal. This sentence of pre- 
ventive detention, following one of penal servitude, was justified 
on the ground of protection of the public, not on that of the 
individual’s reformation. The duration of the preventive de- 
tention, and the prison treatment during the currency, were to 
be determinable by the Home Secretary. 

Mr Gladstone, in introducing the Bill to the House, justly 
observed that Part II. of the Bill “undoubtedly raised new 
questions, on which there might be genuine and perhaps strong 
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differences of opinion” ; he “anticipated that the House might 
object to a man being kept in prison, subject only to official 
supervision.” On the second reading, he further stated that 
“the Bill did involve a new departure, in that it made long- 
continued persistency in crime punishable by indeterminate 
seclusion. ‘That was a new offence and a new form of punish- 
ment.” ‘The responsibility,” he added, “ would of course fall 
upon the Secretary of State, but the main work would fall on 
the prison authorities.” He invited the criticism not only 
of lawyers but of laymen on the “new policy of the Bill.” 
On the report stage, in deference to strong criticisms, Mr 
Gladstone had to surrender the indeterminate sentence, to put 
the period of detention at not less than five nor more than 
ten years, to limit it to convictions after the passing of the 
Act, and to accept other amendments. But the proposal itself 
and the reasons vouchsafed for it need closer examination 
than they could receive in the House, or even in Committee. 
The Act, in so many words, bases the preventive detention 
on the advantage that is to accrue to the public—“ it is expedi- 
ent for the protection of the public that the offender should be 
kept in detention for a lengthened period of years.” In Com- 
mittee, however, Mr Gladstone said “the Government’s inten- 
tion was, by the indeterminate sentence, to adopt what other 
countries had found to contain a golden principle, viz. to put 
in the mind of each prisoner the possibility that to him the 
hope of an honest life still remained, and to give him every 
chance by teaching him to practise a trade and to build up his 
character, and then to put him out having still years of honest 
and useful life before him.” 

Here we have clearly two totally distinct, and to some ex- 
tent opposed, reasons vouchsafed for “ the new departure ” :— 


1. The protection of the public by segregating the 
individual. 
2. The personal reformation of the individual’s character. 


Of course it is conceivable that one and the same operation 
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might have the twofold effect—be, in fact, like mercy, twice 
blessed ; but the admission that under the present régime the 
prison authorities have “no responsibility for the prisoners’ 
moral condition or future welfare,” and that they go out no 
better than they come in, suggests that, without radical reform 
of or improvement upon present methods, the second motive 
is not likely to be very successful, or even operative. Moreover, 
the remedial measures which were to reform the criminal, and 
on which the Act is silent, are apparently not to come into 
operation until the expiration of the sentence of penal servi- 
tude—.e. that form of punishment which has so notoriously 
failed to reform “habituals” in the past. The Government 
resisted an amendment to make the preventive detention 
substitutive for instead of additive to the penal servitude, on 
totally insufficient grounds; even discretion to the judge to 
administer preventive detention in lieu of penal servitude is 
expressly withheld by the Act. If preventive detention is to be, 
it must and can be, by this law, only after a period of ordinary 
penal servitude has been served. Sir Robert Anderson, writing 
to the Times, declared the Act in that form to be “ worse 
than useless.” The majority of “habituals,” he said, were of 
weak nature, unfortunates who had never had a chance. 

If the only way of bringing the new reclaiming influence 
to bear in building up the character of such as these, in obedi- 
ence to the “golden principle” of Mr Gladstone, is after a 
period of penal servitude on the old discredited lines, despair 
rather than hope will be generated. The insistence upon the 
preliminary course of penal servitude before remedial detention 
begins seems to savour rather of desire to protect the public 
for a longer period than of eagerness to rehabilitate the convict. 

The attempt was made in the course of the discussion to 
father the scheme of Part II. upon the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1895 already referred to, but a reference to that 
report shows that its true genesis cannot be found there. That 
report, in dealing with habitual criminals, suggested “a new 
form of sentence .... by which these offenders might be 
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segregated for long periods of detention, during which they 
would not be treated with the severity of first class hard labour 
or penal servitude, but would be forced to work under less 
onerous conditions.” 

The real source of the indeterminate sentence and its true 
meaning are to be discovered, not in the report of an inde- 
pendent committee, but in those of the Prison Commission. 
Since 1901 official representations have from time to time 
been pressed upon successive Secretaries of State to the effect 
that “the time had now come for a special form of detention 
to be devised under which prisoners . . . . might be segregated 
for long periods of time, subject only to conditional liberation 
by the Secretary of State when he is satisfied, on the report of 
the prison authority, that there is reasonable ground to believe 
that the prisoner can be released without danger to society.”? 
Further light on the growth of official opinion on_ this 
question can be found in a paper on “ Professional Criminals,” 
contributed to the International Penitentiary Congress at 
Brussels in 1900 by Sir E. (then Mr) Ruggles Brise.* He 
here explains the indeterminate sentence which he would 
prescribe for “professional criminals” is not to be of the 
“reformative” kind, as practised in certain American States, 
but he desires “a ‘time’ and not a ‘reformative’ sentence,” 
and “its object and justification will be not to reform the 
individual, but to defend society from his depredations.” He 
explained, “ with no ambiguity,” the principle for which he was 
“contending.” He was for “sterner measures” for “habituals,” 
who, in his opinion, amounted to fifty per cent. of those in 
convict prisons. ‘“ My plan,” as the Chairman of the Prison 
Commission called it, “was to include the double process to 
be followed by a judge in sentencing. 1. Retaliatory—‘ adap- 
tation of the suffering to the sin,’ ¢.e. penal servitude. 2. Pre- 
ventive—i.e. detention, at the pleasure of the Home Office.” 


1 Report of Prison Commission, 1908. 


2 Report to Secretary of State on the Proceedings of the Fifth and Sixth 
International Penitentiary Congresses, 1901. 
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It is pretty clear, therefore, that the principles embodied in 
the Bill as introduced emanated from the official view of the 
Prison Commission, and that the scheme of indeterminate 
detention plus penal servitude was intended to be the means 
of dealing out retaliatory and preventive treatment to 
‘‘habituals,” not with a view to reform the individual, but 
to defend society. 

It will be observed that Sir E. Ruggles Brise uses the 
term “ professional” and “habitual” in reference to criminals 
as if they meant the same thing. ‘This at once opens up the 
question how far recidivism in crime is due to intentional 
choice on the part of the individual to live by dishonest means, 
or how far it arises from defective mental and moral conditions. 
Mr Gladstone appeared to share the opinion of Sir Robert 
Anderson that criminals by preference constituted the smaller 
class of “habituals,” and that the majority were subjects of 
mental deficiency; and in his second-reading speech he said 
that this question of mental deficiency “was a great problem 
that ought to be dealt with soon, but they could not deal 
with it under the methods proposed by the Bill .. . . they 
would have to await the report of the Royal Commission on the 
feeble-minded before they turned their thoughts to this branch 
of the subject.” It so happened, however, that this Commission 
reported between the second reading and the report stage of 
the Bill, and the contents of that report reveal a state of 
things in regard to the prison treatment of mentally defectives 
which amounts almost to a public scandal. Thus the Com- 
missioners report that these defectives “are not amenable 
to penal discipline, and require to be treated differently 
from other prisoners... . punishment has little effect 
upon them.... they do not fear coming to prison.” 
As to the number of these cases in the prison population, 
we find (§ 383) that “at the House of Detention a large 
proportion of the prisoners are feeble-minded or lunatic.” In 
addition to those “found insane,” Dr Scott said there would 


be “‘a considerable number of weak-minded, whom, with the 
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present practice, it would be of no use to certify, as they would 
not be detained.” “This,” as it is truly observed, “compli- 
cates the administration of justice.” At Pentonville, the 
Commission learnt from Dr Parker Wilson that “about a 
hundred prisoners a year were so far mentally afflicted as 
to be quite unfit for prison discipline”; and “besides these, 
there are not less than twenty per cent. of the prisoners who 
show signs of mental inefficiency.” The same doctor said, 
“the feeble-minded adult, who is generally an offshoot from 
the defective juvenile, becomes in nearly all cases the habitual 
criminal.” As regards the character of the crimes committed 
by the “defectives,” the Commission quote Dr Smalley as saying 
that, though the less grave forms of crime predominate, “ there 
is potentiality in the feeble-minded class for crimes of a more 
serious character. Many are eventually sent into penal servi- 
tude for rape, arson, carnally knowing, shooting with intent, 
manslaughter, and murder, who previously had short sentences 
for minor offences.” ‘The returns from Parkhurst prison show 
that many inmates there found to be insane, often months 
after their admission, have recorded against them every class 
of crime. 

It is melancholy to read the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission. They state that “the evil is one of the very 
greatest magnitude”; that mentally defectives, after repeated 
short sentences, “pass to the convict prisons, and are treated 
there, as this reiterated evidence shows, without hope and 
without purpose.” The Home Office regulations are quite 
insufficient ; “the conditions of committal and discharge will 
have to be radically altered if remedial reforms are to be 
made.” Under the existing law “the present unsatisfactory 
conditions are inevitable,” and the Commission recommend 
“that all courts of justice should have power to order the 
detention of a convicted mentally-defective person in a 
suitable institution, instead of pronouncing a sentence of 
imprisonment.” Those who have served, as I have, on com- 
mittees charged with the care of inebriates in reformatories, 
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are aware that here also are to be found “ borderland” 
cases so-called, blends of “mad” and “bad” in varying 
ratios, and often more turbulent and troublesome to deal 
with than any of the more usual convict class. 

These considerations, fortified by unimpeachable evidence. 
lead up to the generalisation that no administrative or legis- 
lative changes (and least of all, perhaps, Part II. of the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act, in its original or amended form) are likely 
to be adequate which do not provide, on the one hand, for a 
closer nexus between those determining the treatment which 
a particular offender is to receive and those who apply that 
treatment, and, on the other, which do not make personal and 
individual discrimination in each case, with due regard to the 
natural history of each offender, bearing in mind his or her 
mental and moral past, present and future. | 

Beccaria, from whom Romilly drew inspiration and 
Bentham derived his ‘“‘ greatest happiness ” formula, maintained 
that “the enlightenment of a nation is a century in advance 
of its practice.” Lofty principles to guide us, and moral 
enthusiasm for the welfare of the sinner and the captive, have 
been plentiful for a hundred years or more, and nowhere more 
so than in this country, but the pains and perseverance needed 
to apply them have, according to official testimony, hitherto 
largely failed to reap the promised reward. The same Italian 
philanthropist said he put ‘the philosophy of the heart above 
that of the intellect”; anyway, we need, in dealing with the 
perplexing problem of recidivism, not only the earnest attention 
of thoughtful minds, but also the large-hearted sympathy 
of the wise philanthropist, and the administrative alacrity of 
the common-sense scientist. If, with Samuel Butler, we are 
disposed to regard crime as a disease, it is as a disease of the 
will we must regard it, if we may couple terms drawn from 
such opposite poles of the material and the volitional. Paget, 
in going round his wards, once pointed to a hysterical paralytic, 
saying, “ She says ‘I cannot’; it looks like ‘I will not’; it is 
‘I cannot will.” These recidivists are often moral paralytics, 
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profuse in promise, but inept in performance, like the younger 
of the two sons in the parable who said, “1 go, sir, and went 
not.” ‘There is often no go in them. 

To seek to restore will power and direct it aright is surely 
the mainspring of any treatment in such offenders as possess 
or retain any latent volition, however feeble. When no will 
power can be elicited or developed, ordinary prison treatment, 
with its pains and penalties for delinquency, savours rather 
of a refinement of cruelty than of wisdom. The ordinary 
prudential motives, the exhibition of pains and pleasures, by 
the proffered acquisition of some material good or the appre- 
hension of material loss or ill, which constitute the regimen 
of prison life, work on a plane almost exclusively physical, and 
are ill contrived to rehabilitate a human will or restore self- 
respect to a broken one. Hedonism and necessitarianism may 
generally be found at the bottom of our penitentiary philo- 
sophy, such as it is; and such philosophy is surely as much 
out of date as Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon at Millbank. 
We may look in vain to the teachings of any materialistic 
ethics for any hopeful dealing with these social recusants. 
Appeal must be had to higher sanctions than those of physical 
pleasure and physical pain, or to prudential motives alone, for 
the reclamation of those for whom the State assumes exclusive 
responsibility. Unless we are able to evoke and recognise in 
each individuality a conscious copartnership in the architecture 
of his or her own character, that is to say, a will free to choose, 
a self-conscious power actuated by ideals which transcend the 
natural and merely physical sanctions, a will animated by a 
sense of moral obligation, fortified by faithfulness to the better 
choice, and of duty to the right and the disinterested good, our 
efforts are, as I have long maintained, foredoomed to failure. 

It is on the moral plane that we must work if we are to 
reconstruct character, and not merely regulate conduct. Unless 
and until voluntary co-operation of the individual in the restora- 
tion of his own self is secured, we are not on the threshold 


of reform. Much, of course, can be done by restoring the 
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physical norm in these social failures, and by the due selection 
of work adapted to individual capacity or taste. “Back to 
nature,” and resort to the habits of industry which work on 
farm or garden foster, are often full of benefit, moral as well as 
physical, to the denizens of the festering courts or mean streets 
which supply so many of the habitual class. The law of asso- 
ciation can be usefully laid under contribution and memory 
called into play. Altruistic sentiment needs to be provided 
with opportunity for its exercise and encouragement to make 
way for the play of ultra-physical and supra-natural sanctions, 
under which disinterested actions and propensions are most 
likely to awaken and flourish. Here it is that the magnetic 
personal influence of those in command can exert an influence 
almost omnipotent in its extent and depth. The tact which 
remembers that you can never displace one emotion except by 
another will cease from idle striving, await its opportunity, and 
not avenge personal pique by vindictive punishment. 

In the other class, possibly the larger, in whom crime is 
not of choice, in whom motive to a crimeless life is inoperative, 
in whom moral paralysis is complete, clearly the asylum, 
managed with care and compassion, and not the prison, the 
penitentiary, or reformatory, is the appropriate receptacle ; and 
here, under public and representative supervision, indefinite 
detention, unless relatives or friends can afford equal provision, 
has its natural place. 

How far the present allocation of social offenders and 
defectives fails to comply with the foregoing principles, only 
those who have made it their business to visit prisons, asylums, 
reformatories, and kindred institutions can tell. In_ this 
department of practical sociology “knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers,” and we sorely need the application in daily 
practice of those qualities of heart and head which are available 
to regenerate the dreary routine which besets officialdom. 


WILLIAM J. COLLINS. 
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HISTORICAL FACT IN RELATION TO 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Rev. F. R. TENNANT, D.D., B.Sc. 


THERE are at least three senses in which we may understand 
the word “historical” when it is predicated of a fact. Firstly, 
the historical may mean the actual. That the Duke of 
Wellington’s words, “Up, Guards, and at them!” are 
historical may mean that they were actually uttered; that, 
if we had been at the Duke’s side at a certain moment of 
time, we should have heard those words and not others. 
Secondly, “historical” may be practically equivalent to 
“significant” or “important,” as when we speak of an 
“historical moment.” ‘The Duke of Wellington’s utterance 
at Waterloo might be called historical in this sense also, 
because it occasioned the charge which decided a battle 
which, again, was a turning-point in the history of Europe. 
Lastly, we say this or that has become “historical,” or 
“belongs to history,” implying that a certain event no longer 
possesses value for present life, or that a certain doctrine no 
longer plays a part in present controversy or accepted theory. 
Descartes’ teaching as to the “animal spirits,” or the axiom 
“Nature abhors a vacuum,” ¢.g., may be said to be now of 
“only historical interest.” 

In this last sense, the word “ historical ” is to some extent 
a term of disparagement. Rightly so, of course; for in so 
far as past things, theories, or events are uninteresting or un- 


important in the present, depreciation of them is legitimate. 
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But the “historical” in the first of the three senses which I 
have just distinguished, the historical as synonymous with 
the actual—that which has been presented in experience—is 
also spoken of slightingly sometimes. We find certain truths 
now and again called “merely historical,” not because the 
particular facts which they assert happen to have lost any 
interest which once they may have possessed, but because 
they belong to a class of truths which, as a whole, must 
essentially be insignificant, relatively to other classes of 
truths. 

Thus the historical is sometimes despised by the rationalist 
in his concern to emphasise the importance of the abstract and 
universal in thought as against the concrete and particular in 
what is, or has been, immediate, intuitional experience; and 
it is frequently despised nowadays by the “irrationalist,” as 
he has been called, who is inclined exclusively to value present 
immediate experience, not only as against past experience of 
the same sort, but also as against the necessary truth of pure 
thought. So, as often, do we find extremes meet. 

It will become plainer, in the course of this article, that to 
indicate the importance, for theological philosophy, of historical 
facts, such as those on which Christianity professes to be based, 
is of the nature of what is colloquially called “ uphill work.” 
I propose to begin at the bottom of the hill and to try to 
work a way up so far as I can. 

We will set out, then, from the most general statement 
of our problem that is possible, and inquire first of all what 
is the relation of the historical, in the broadest sense, to the 
process of the construction of philosophical concepts and 
world-views. By “the historical in the broadest sense” I 
mean the actual: the objects of empirical knowledge, the 
manifold of individual occurrences with their qualitative 
uniqueness, of persons and things with their individualities, 
the data which thought relates and from which it distils 
concepts and laws, but which it cannot “rationalise” or 
sublimate bodily into concepts or laws, and which it can never 
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deduce from concepts and laws, however necessary, universal, 
and all-embracing. The actual, at the stage of its elaboration 
at which it is taken over by the scientific investigator, the 
historian, or the philosopher, 7s the concrete, the particular, 
the individual, the unique, the non-repeatable or einmalig, as 
the Germans say. Its diversity, which can neither be deduced 
nor resolved, is the irreducible minimum of the “irrational ” 
in the world, and sets an absolute limit to the concept-builder, 
such as he can never pass. All this is summed up in the term 
“historical” in its broadest sense. And we have to inquire 
what must be the relation of philosophy to this “historical,” 
this element of brute fact. 

Let us learn from examples. One great rationalistic 
system, that of Spinoza, seems at first sight to ignore the 
“historical” on the way out to the fundamental concept, 
and to deduce it from that concept on the return journey. 
Spinoza presents his metaphysic to us in the very form of 
Euclid’s geometry, and aspires to a method whose results are 
as “necessary” as those of geometry or pure mechanics. But 
just as Euclid would have advanced no single step had he set 
out to deduce his theorems from the concept of empty space, 
so Spinoza actually did not advance one real step from the 
analogous concept of Substance or God by the exclusive use 
of a deductive or analytic method. His first differentiation 
brings us to the “attributes,” which “ our intellect perceives as 
constituting the essence of substance” ; but why the particular 
number two of the supposed infinity of divine attributes should 
be within reach of the human mind—a fact which determines 
the content of all his subsequent positive teaching — can 
scarcely be deduced from that “substance” whose definition 
only tells us that it “is in itself and is conceived through 
itself.” Resort to the empirical, the historical, is in fact 
necessary to Spinoza before he can advance at all from his 
fundamental concept. 

Take another pronouncedly rationalistic system, that of 
Hegel. It is a popular belief that Hegelianism professes to 
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deduce concrete actuality, or particular facts, from abstract 
thought ; to deduce them synthetically, however, in contrast 
with the analytic method of Spinozism. There is doubtless 
much in Hegel’s application of the Logic to Nature, to history, 
and to religion, which lends colour to this supposition; but 
whether he attempts more than to explain facts by the Logic— 
whether he tries to deduce them from it—is highly disputable. 
That question, however, does not concern us. The important 
thing for us to recognise is that Hegel is forbidden any such 
attempt by his own premises ; for he teaches that pure thought 
and pure sensation are alike abstractions from the one reality, 
experience. The particular facts in which the Notion manifests 
itself are, then, for the consistent Hegelian, to be learned, 
not from philosophy, but from experience, i.e. from history. 
Philosophy may indeed reveal the ultimate nature of reality, 
but it cannot tell us how every particular occurrence must be. 
And it can only perform the former function by setting out 
from experience and keeping in touch with it. The most 
general propositions about the existent or the actual that 
philosophy can yield must ultimately be based upon the 
deliverances of immediate experience, no matter how long 
the chain of successive inferences which constitute the 
connection. 

It is confessed, then, voluntarily or involuntarily, by the 
two most imposing and ambitious types of modern rationalistic 
philosophy, that the historical, in the sense in which I have 
been using that term, is essential to the construction, from 
start if not to finish, of a comprehensive interpretation of the 
world such as philosophy seeks. 

After these, we scarcely need to examine further witnesses. 
But lest, where philosophy has failed or renounced all preten- 
sion to achievement, science should be thought to have 
succeeded, let me add a word with regard to any claims that 
might be raised on its behalf. 

Some of the physical sciences, as we are all aware, are still 
in the state of merely descriptive or classificatory sciences ; 
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they are as yet little more than “natural history.” But the 
goal, the logical ideal, of all physical science is a kind of con- 
ceptualism. The more perfect a science becomes, the more 
completely is the concrete, the intuitionally experienced, the 
qualitatively diverse, eliminated from its ideas and its proposi- 
tions, the more mathematical or quantitative become its laws, 
and the more abstract its concepts. The truth which a 
perfected science would offer us would indeed be necessary 
truth. But it would be truth about the mechanical world 
which it has framed in thought, a purely conceptual world ; 
and whether the actual world presented in our experience were 
such a mechanism is obviously a matter on which a purely 
conceptual science could not pronounce. Indeed, science of 
this kind can make no assertion of fact whatsoever. As it 
abstracts from sense-data to begin with, concrete facts cannot 
be extracted from it afterwards. Its conceptual entities are 
not objects of experience, but means to knowledge; they are 
perhaps valid, but they are not actual. Its last generalisations 
are as “empty ” as Kant supposed his categories to be. Indeed, 
we cannot have necessity and mathematical exactness in 
knowledge without paying the price. 

Science has, at the least, begun to concede all this; and 
perhaps the confirmation thus yielded to my present thesis 
may appear superfluous. But the foregoing remarks will not 
be wholly irrelevant to considerations with which we shall 
presently be concerned. For science has sometimes been 
represented as capable of absorbing history into itself; its 
standards of demonstration have been borrowed as the canons 
by which the cogency of historical proofs should be estimated ; 
its mechanical conceptualism has been mistaken for knowledge 
of ultimate reality, so that no place can remain for the 
psychical events, for the spirits and their spontaneity, which 
form the special objects of historical investigation. And 
dread of these threats is perhaps largely responsible for the 
current popularity of truth professing to be derived from 
exclusively present experience. 
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So far I have only claimed that the historical, in its 
broadest sense, is the actual, and that there can be no philo- 
sophy that ignores it. We have now to narrow the signi- 
fication of “ historical” so that the word refers, as it generally 
does in common speech, chiefly to the behaviour of psychical 
beings and to occurrences in the more or less distant past. 

It has been found possible to attempt to ignore what has 
been, but no longer is, the immediate experience of human 
beings. And this must be my excuse if I appear to be 
wasting time in emphasising a truth which will seem to most 
persons quite obvious: that of the actuality of the past. 
There is, in the theological literature of to-day, a demand for 
immediacy, an impatience of metaphysical and of historical 
questions, and a desire to have faith based only on what are 
called “the inwardly verifiable facts of the soul’s experience.” 
It is as against this tendency, not against surviving shreds of 
extreme rationalism, that the actuality of the past needs to be 
vindicated, in order to establish a foundation from which to 
proceed to treat of the possible significance of past events. 

“The past no longer zs,” we sometimes say. We mean, 
I presume, that a given past event, say the battle of 
Marathon, is no longer a possible object of sensible experience. 
But for whom? For the combatants who took part in it 4 
For them, assuredly, it no longer 2s, in this sense, nor can be. 
The experience through which they passed can never be theirs 
again, for every sensation is non-repeatable. For us? Very 
probably the battle will never be visually experienced by us. 
But the possibility of our yet witnessing it, I might observe, 
is not scientifically inconceivable. If the late Professor 
Rankine’s theory be true, that the ether has bounds; and if, 
further, we may assume that the ether does not absorb the 
luminiferous waves as they travel through it, then all 
undulations, on reaching this boundary, will in turn be 
reflected back and reconcentrated into foci. A _ person 
suitably placed might thus yet see with his own eyes the 
events of a period of the remotest past. One might per- 
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chance receive upon the retina the waves emitted by the 
person of Miltiades and watch his conduct through the ancient 
encounter; or one might observe a veteran of Agincourt 
receive ‘the wounds he had on Crispin’s day.” Suffer mea 
little further. On the same hypotheses, the rays thus brought 
to a focus would proceed to diverge again through space, to 
be reflected back from the opposite direction, and so on; so 
that history would not only “repeat itself,” but go on repeat- 
ing itself: the past being re-presented or represented in cycles. 
If such immediate experience by us of what happened to 
some of our fellow-men hundreds of years ago be not possible, 
as a matter of fact, in our world, that is but what is called a 
mere contingency! We can perfectly well conceive a world 
in which conditions prevailed that were more lenient to 
students of historical science: a world which might be called 
an automatic and autobiographical kinematoscope. In any 
case it is actual fact that whenever a distant star forms the 
object of our “immediate” perception, what is presented to 
us is its luminous state of many years ago. But if I may be 
allowed for a moment to quit the sphere of solid fact and 
sober theory for a real flight of scientific fancy, I will ask the 
reader to contemplate the possibilities that would arise suppos- 
ing we could attain the power to travel through space with a 
velocity exceeding that of light: to perfect, that is, an art of 
locomotion at present in its infancy. We should then over- 
take successively the luminiferous waves that have been set 
up by objects on this earth in the cireumambient ether; we 
should therefore perceive, still as “immediately” as we ever 
do perceive with our eyes, first the events of yesterday, then 
those of the day before, and so on. We should read history 
backwards. The past of other beings would constitute our 
future. And if we somewhat increased the velocity of our 
flight, those who are now of undergraduate age would begin, 
a little on yonder side the dog-star, to witness phenomenal 
events which transpired on earth before they were born ! 
These theories and dreams are not sufficient, perhaps, to 
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encourage in us a very lively hope of experiencing events 
remote in human history. But if we cannot extract from 
them even the smallest grain of salt wherewith to take 
dogmatic assertions that the past 7s not, in the sense of 
being unintuitible, it will not matter. Because we shall 
readily admit, I think, the actuality of the past in another 
‘ sense which is quite as valuable for our purpose. 

We shall admit, in the first place, that the past has an 
eternally fixed and unalterable constitution, which possibly 
may be discovered, but which cannot be invented. We 
recognise, indeed, in geology a true science whose aim, the 
inductive study of the past changes of the earth’s crust, 
would be futile if the past did not condition or determine 
the present and could not be inferred from the existing state 
of things. We cannot interpret, nay, we cannot know, the 
present world, physical or human, without definite views as 
to the nature of past events. Professor William James has 
said—and the saying may perhaps serve to sum up a recent 
theological movement—that it is in “ personal feeling,” which 
1 take to stand for “immediate experience,” that “ we alone 
catch reality in the making.” ‘This may be true; but reality 
‘“‘in the making ” is no more real than reality which “ has been 
made.” Things experienced in the past, as I would prefer to 
say, are as actual as things in present experience. Reality 
once “made” is “made” for ever. Lapse of time does not 
unmake it; human doubt and denial do not unmake it. A 
judgment of fact which is once true can never become false, 
though it may conceivably come to be universally denied. 
Matters of immediate human experience nineteen hundred 
7 years ago in Syria are none the less matters of fact now. If 
such past events are dead, they yet speak ; their works follow 
| them. If they are not, they are yet actual; they work, that 
| 
| 








is, produce, are efficient, bear fruit: and by their fruits it is 
not inconceivable that they may be known, in the same sense 
that geological facts are said to be known. 

Assured, then, of the actuality of the past, we come next 
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to the question of its knowability. This forms the steepest 
reach of the hill we have set ourselves to climb. And unless 
past events be knowable, it is plain we can proceed no further. 
If actual past occurrences cannot in the present be matters of 
knowledge, they cannot be taken account of by the philosophy 
of to-day. So much the worse, possibly, in that case, for our 
philosophy. For there might then, indeed, be more things 
in heaven, and there would certainly be more things on earth, 
than it dreams of: things which perchance would be very 
significant for philosophy if it could but take account of them. 
But it is idle to speak, save provisionally, of the metaphysical 
significance of any particular historical event until the actu- 
ality of the event can be established, or, what is the same 
thing, the event is an object of knowledge. 

The actuality of the past is not perhaps seriously denied 
by anyone who seeks to ground the truth of religion solely 
in the individual subject’s immediate experience ; if we occa- 
sionally meet with unguarded statements that appear to imply 
any such denial, we ought to see in them no more than an 
indication that sceptical zeal has for the moment outrun 
scientific discretion. But the knowability of the past is 
nowadays seriously questioned in theological circles. Distrust 
of the reason in all fields other than that of physical science is 
very prevalent ; and nowhere is distrust more distrustful than 
in the sphere of what the Christian regards as sacred history. 
Historical testimony is deemed so precarious and unreliable, 
and all methods of historical inquiry so impotent, that the 
results of historical study must, from their very nature, it is 
said, be in the highest degree tentative and uncertain—matters 
of dispute amongst the authorities for all time. Hence, as 
our knowledge of the work of Christ is held to depend on 
evidence of uncertain origin and value, many Christian thinkers 
have come to the conclusion that it is best, in these days of 
critical research and scientific encroachment, to let the histori- 
cal basis of Christianity well alone. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to offer a 
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contribution to the study of the highly important and com- 
plicated subject of human testimony, or to seek to establish, 
through testimony or otherwise, the actuality of any particular 
events. I can but find space for the expression of one or two 
reasons why the sceptical temper of to-day seems to me to be 
distinctly unfair to historical inquiry in decrying its efficiency 
as a means to what is usually regarded as objective knowledge. 
Of course the suspicion has largely been caused by the arbi- 
trariness and subjectivity of method which characterises some 
specimens of historical research—a subjectivity which would 
be a scandal in any other sciences. But an objective science 
does not cease to be objective because some individuals con- 
cerned with its advancement prefer to use arbitrary and 
subjective modes of investigation. It is true that the activity, 
during the last few decades, of hundreds of critical pens has 
raised such a whirl of dust around the acts and words of Christ 
that we can scarce discover how it stands with many of them. 
Dust, however, settles in time. We may hope, without, I 
think, being unduly sanguine, that the mere eccentricities of 
criticism will surely be winnowed away from its modicum of 
solid results. It may possibly appear, after a time, that the 
present distrust of historical method has less objective justifi- 
cation than is now commonly presupposed ; that its logical 
ground or sufficient reason is not so manifest as its efficient 
causes ; that it is, in short, largely a subjective phenomenon, a 
matter of changing psychological climate. 

One of the prepossessions from which distrust of history 
springs is certainly of this subjective character. It is an idol 
of the cave. The specialist in historical studies is doubtless 
strongly impressed by the diversity and the transiency of 
human beliefs. He is inevitably led to detach himself from 
his own convictions, which take their place, before his eyes, 
in the endless procession. ‘Thus detached and contemplated 
apart, they are apt to lose their hold upon him. Yet he 
cannot justify the sceptical attitude which he is thus induced 
to adopt towards them by any rational procedure or logical 
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proof.’ It is rather the outcome of weariness resulting from 
vain efforts to demonstrate the truth of one belief as against 
another: it is a phenomenon of fatigue. The attitude is a 
sign of weakness—a very human weakness, but still a weakness. 
Such a specialist, too, may forget that it is possible to ex- 
aggerate the fluidity of human belief. The advance from one 
belief to another has not been altogether random and chaotic ; 
change has not consisted so much in reversal and destruction 
as in absorption and gradual evolution. Nor is the validity of 
any belief necessarily affected by error in its antecedents. The 
specialist’s diffidence may be infectious, but it is not objectively 
or rationally justifiable. 

Again, history is sometimes supposed to be at a real loss, as 
compared with other sciences, in respect of the relative paucity 
of its data. But it is of the very essence of history to select 
from the utterly unmanageable manifold of contemporary 
particulars those only which are most significant or valuable 
to the historian in his capacity of purveyor of truth of fact to 
posterity. If the fittest facts survive, the extinction of the less 
fit does not greatly matter. History, like Nature, need be 
“careful only of the type.” If a sufficiency of authenticated 
sources or materials be preserved, of what use is a superfluity ? 
Indeed we can make too much, in the special science of history, 
of the paucity of material. 

The real issue, however, is joined over the adequacy of the 
historical method. 

I have not been able to discover how the method, or rather 
the several methods, by which the establishment of facts in 
human history is sought, differs from some of those which are 
credited with solid results in the concrete sciences of Nature. 
History appears to proceed like any other descriptive and 
classificatory science concerned with the concrete and the 
particular. To be sure, the historian cannot procure a repeti- 
tion of past events for purposes of personal verification, as the 


1 I reproduce here the gist of a passage in Sidgwick’s work, Philosophy, 
its Scope and Relations. 
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chemist, ¢.g., can exactly imitate, for the benefit of those who 
decline to take his discoveries on trust, the phenomena whose 
actuality he has asserted. By no means all of the accepted 
facts of science, however, can be thus repeated, or, correctly 
speaking, approximately imitated. Large classes of facts are 
only inferred from their observable effects. No event in the 
world’s course is merely an event and no more ; every event is 
also a “cause.” It produces, or rather occasions, a chain of 
effects. Now to prove the past occurrence of an event from 
its effects which can still be observed—to track a bygone 
phenomenon, so to speak, by its footprints—is one of the 
recognised and one of the most fruitful of scientific methods ; 
but it can surely be no less scientific a method when employed 
in the sphere of human history than when applied to disclose 
the past changes of our planet. The past is involved in the 
present in the case of human history as much as in that of 
geological evolution; and from the impression produced by a 
great personality upon his age there should be some means of 
arguing back to the historic life that wrought it. 

The second general method of establishing historical fact is 
by means of testimony. Testimony, too, plays its part in 
erecting the structure of organised physical knowledge. It is 
necessary to the establishment of the empirical universality of 
the principle of uniformity, on which depends every scientific 
proposition as to the past or the future, if not as to the present 
also. Testimony, then, cannot reasonably be rejected wholesale 
as an inadequate means to objective knowledge. Nor does it 
follow, because some testimony is false and other doubtful, 
that none is true. 

The heaviest blow ever dealt at testimony, as a method of 
empirical research, is that which was delivered by Hume, in 
his essay on “Miracles.” I cannot now pause to deal with 
Hume’s argument, and can only submit the opinion that, in so 
far as Hume was led to deny the cogency of any testimony 
to establish a breach of the continuity of Nature, he has 


bequeathed us an example of what Professor William James 
Vot. VIII.—No, 1. 12 
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has somewhere called an “irrational rule.” “A rule of think- 
ing,” says this writer, “ which would absolutely prevent us 
from acknowledging certain kinds of truth, if those kinds of 
truth were really there, is an irrational rule.” Hume seems 
thus to foreclose a road to possible truth. So also does the 
resolve to abandon all asserted fact which can only be known 
through testimony, because such testimony as we have 
(unproved to be false), and not some other kind of evidence, 
is alone available. And inasmuch as reliance upon sifted 
testimony, so much disparaged in historical inquiry, is involved 
in the acquisition of our knowledge of Nature, we shall be 
justified in reminding those who would advocate utter scepti- 
cism in the sphere of history that they are bound in consistency 
to carry it further—into the sphere of physical science. There 
perhaps a reductio ad absurdum will be found to have been 
awaiting them. 

A third kind of proof is used by historians ; and it also is 
paralleled in scientific method. Facts are collected—such as 
have been put beyond dispute ; then a hypothesis is framed to 
unify, to explain, or to interpret them. From this hypothesis 
certain consequences are deducible ; and if such consequences 
are found actually to follow, or to be experienced, the hypo- 
thesis is said to be “ verified.” The hypothesis, in the sphere 
of history, may be that a certain event occurred as testimony 
asserts it to have done. 

Such are the general methods of historical science. I 
have endeavoured to uphold their serviceableness for their 
purpose, as against the widespread tendency to belittle it. 
They are identical, as we have seen, with methods used in the 
physical sciences. If they lead to less certain knowledge in 
the sphere of human history than in that of physical science, 
the difference can but be one of degree. And we must 
beware lest, under the hypnotic influence of science upon our 
generation, we forget the vast difference which exists between 
the certainty of ideal, conceptual science, and that of our 
scientific apprehension of the concrete and particular; and 
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lest we be led, through contrasting history with science of 
the abstract kind, to disparage it in comparison with the 
science which is said to “deal only with facts.” We must 
remember, further, that evidence which falls short of being 
demonstrative, according to the criteria of physical science, 
is none the less sufficient, as a matter of fact, for manifold 
beliefs without which many of the most ordinary activities of 
daily life would be paralysed. 

And this brings us to the question, What precisely is the 
nature and validity of the knowledge we alone can possess 
while historical testimony remains unworthy of absolute con- 
fidence—which we must admit it always is? For we must 
allow that between a remote event, or its presentation 
to the experience of a bygone generation of men, and our 
own assertion of its actuality there never can be that un- 
broken series of absolutely certain logical links which would 
be necessary to coerce all minds to accept the fact as true. 
This question can only be answered by the admission that 
all historical knowledge—knowledge of past events—is not 
knowledge in the strict sense. History cannot tell us what 
men must have done, and we can only say it may tell us 
what they actually did. Historical truth is at best highly 
probable truth. Even when facts supported by the best 
testimony are corroborated by the discovery that they are 
the only causes we can assign to subsequent events, which 
we can observe or know, our knowledge of them is not 
absolutely certain. And so we may expect to be asked, as 
Herrmann has asked, “ What sort of a religion would that 
be which accepted a basis for its convictions with the con- 
sciousness that it was only probably safe?” ‘To this question 
we could, perhaps, reply that such a religion might be a very 
reasonable one. I should myself be inclined to add, it is the 
only kind a Christian can legitimately have. Probability is 
the guide of life. An historical religion, just because it is 
historical, can never be wholly a “rational ” religion. Never- 
theless its adoption may be far more “reasonable” than its 
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rejection. No more—and no less—would I claim for Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, “short cuts” to absolute religious 
truth through value-judgments, or through immediate indi- 
vidual experience, appear to me to have no epistemological 
justification. This negative belief, however, it would be 
irrelevant to my present purpose to seek to justify. 

It will be more germane to the subject of this article to 
observe that there are two kinds of knowledge, and two 
only, which bear the character of necessity, or are beyond 
question. There is, firstly, formal knowledge, such as we 
meet with in the laws of logic or in the numerical and spatial 
relations of pure mathematics. This, however, is as empty as 
it is certain, and is far removed from what we generally call 
science or from what we call philosophy. The other kind is 
knowledge of sense-particulars exclusive of any information 
whatever as to their relations. This latter kind of knowledge 
is solely for the individual percipient, and cannot be expressed 
save in impersonal propositions which have truth only here 
and now, or there and then. This immediate knowledge is 
indeed beyond question ; it is given, thrust upon us willy-nilly. 
But it is as blind and dumb as the other kind is empty. We 
must not imagine that it is knowledge of the existence of what 
we commonly call objects, such as tables or men. Before we 
can speak of tables and men we need to get our sense- 
particulars systematised by such universal categories as 
substance, cause, and end, which introduce all sorts of diffi- 
culties and burning questions. Those, then, who refuse to 
believe where they do not know, must resign themselves to 
the contemplation of either thought-relations devoid of content, 
or impersonal propositions asserting their own immediate sense- 
particulars ; or they may break the monotony of either occupa- 
tion by ringing the changes on these two pursuits, to which 
alone they can devote themselves with intellectual honesty. 

It is obvious that what we generally understand by 
“knowledge ”—the whole field of the positive sciences and 
history—is knowledge of neither of these kinds, and therefore 
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cannot be assumed to be objective knowledge at all. This 
amounts to saying that all knowledge that is worth having is 
probable belief. At any rate, since Locke and Hume between 
them pointed out the limitations of the two kinds of certain 
knowledge that we possess, no one has arisen to put beyond 
doubt the necessity or the certainty of the knowledge, so called, 
to which, of courtesy, we allow the title of “ positive.” When 
we call this “knowledge,” we consent to forget the postulates 
or epistemological presuppositions on which the whole structure 
rests. But, inasmuch as historical science and, say, descriptive 
astronomy, rest alike upon presuppositions which are not 
present to ordinary thought, they are alike collections of 
probable propositions. Assuming the epistemological postu- 
lates on which their objective validity depends, then individual 
propositions, whether of physical or historical science, possess 
degrees of probability of a second order, according to the value 
of the evidence on which they severally rest. And there is no 
knowledge relating to the existent of which philosophy can serve 
itself other than this more or less probable knowledge, whose 
nature and validity is, in the present state of epistemological 
science, a matter of considerable obscurity and doubt. 

And philosophy not only must take over this knowledge 
or none, and unify it and reflect over its implications in order 
to try to understand the actual world; it does do so. We 
have seen that philosophy which does not begin with, and 
remain constantly in touch with, the knowledge, such as we 
have, of the concrete, becomes at best mere conceptual short- 
hand description, not at all interpretation. Philosophy does 
take note of concrete facts—at least of such as are supplied 
by psychology, biology, and physics. The facts of human 
history have indeed received much less attention from phil- 
osophers in the framing of their interpretations of human 
experience. 

But why theological philosophy in particular should 
discard the singular, once-occurring events on which a great 
historical religion professes to be based, save on the one 
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ground that such alleged events never actually happened, it 
is not easy to see. If actual, they are surely of all facts the 
last which a philosophy of religion could afford to ignore in 
the framing of its concepts and the elaboration of its world- 
view. They are pregnant with metaphysical significance. 
And this is the last point to be urged in discussing the rela- 
tion of historical fact to the philosophy of religion. It is too 
obvious a point to need further positive justification, and all 
that remains is the task of dealing with objections which have 
been urged with a view to weakening or destroying its force. 

It is usual to draw a hard line between natural religion 
and historical or revealed religion; to regard the former kind 
as alone lending itself to philosophical treatment, and the 
latter as of interest only to the theologian. The distinction 
has its uses; but it is not plain, as 1 have been contending, 
why “historical” elements of one kind should be appropriate 
data for philosophy to manipulate and interpret, and historical 
elements of another kind—more important if actual—should 
be excluded from the sphere of its operation. If it is the 
alleged doubtfulness of their claim to be established by 
testimony and other historical methods of proof that alone 
determines their dismissal from consideration in the phil- 
osophical treatise, it may be affirmed that this is a somewhat 
precarious ground for philosophy to take when the conse- 
quence involved may be the sacrifice of that portion of the 
actual with which an interpretation of the world can least 
dispense without serious self-mutilation. Provisional adop- 
tion of the more fundamental of such facts would seem to be 
called for, and the burden of proof of their non-actuality 
would seem to rest with the side which preserves silence with 
regard to them. For their non-actuality cannot be said to be 
so plain that he who runs may read it. 

Again, philosophy may say: “ We treat of natural religion 
because it is grounded in the common or universal elements 
of human nature and is as wide as the race, whereas the 
isolated events you ask us to take note of are local and 
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particular.” But why should actuality be less significant, less 
rich in implications, the more conspicuous its uniqueness ? 
There is much to be said for the direct reversal of such a 
judgment. 

Lastly, is the word “revealed” a stumbling-block? One 
would suppose that if events alleged to contain a revelation 
have occurred, it is precisely the task of philosophy to tell us 
what revelation means and what the contents of the revelation 
are. It may be added that events experienced by human 
beings are, as such, necessarily “natural,” however extraordi- 
nary their character and however profound their metaphysical 
implications or revelation-content; and that there would be 
no need to call them supernatural if philosophy enlarged or 
revised the common conception of “ Nature” so as to in- 
clude them. 

Let me return for a moment to discuss another application 
of the objection that the local and particular, in the sphere of 
religion, are matters with which philosophical theology can 
have no dealings. They are decried sometimes as too insignifi- 
cant to be accepted as sources of universally valid truth. Can 
a few events which happened at a distant point of time and in 
one little corner of the earth be the ground of fundamental 
verities which every man should know and believe to his soul’s 
health? Surely, it is said, a small number of historical trans- 
actions in Palestine seem for such an import singularly parochial 
and out of scale.'_ This feeling lay at the roots of eighteenth 
century deism, with its demand for only such Christianity as 
was as old as Creation; and it still exists. We detect at once 
its relation to the rationalistic habit of mind, which demands 
unmediated truth of reason and despises “ sense.” 

But if, as I have been maintaining, all actuality is unique, 
particular, and once-occurring ; if the individual is the real: 
then this attitude will not deserve to be considered philosophical. 
It seems, moreover, to be associated with the scholastic and 


1 This objection was urged by a writer in the Hispert Journat a few 
years ago. 
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Cartesian conception of cause, which seems less “clear and 
distinct” to us than it did to Descartes. It is only in natural 
science nowadays that we speak of quantitative relations, such 
as equality, existing between causes and effects. But the 
“causes” of conceptual science are of course not causes at all. 
In the realm of the historical or qualitatively diverse, where 
alone we come upon causes, the efficiency of a cause is not 
measurable in terms of number, but in terms of value. The 
“slightest ” incident may change the course of history. “ It 
is said that the history of Europe depended at one moment 
upon the question whether the look-out man upon Nelson's 
vessel would or would not descry a ship of Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion to Egypt, which was passing not far off.”* In human 
affairs the smallest causes may produce the greatest results ; 
a mere accident has more than once led to a momentous 
discovery in science. Indeed, scientifically speaking, the 
human race perhaps owes its existence to a chance variation in 
the throat of an ape-like progenitor, rendering articulation 
possible—whence speech, then conceptual thought, then 
philosophy and religion. Similarly, the local and particular 
event may be more significant for philosophy than any number 
of everyday occurrences. And surely it is absurd to estimate 
intellectual and moral significance in terms of geographical 
space and historic time: the things are incommensurable. 

An objection similar to this is contained in Lessing’s 
frequently quoted saying: “How can knowledge of the 
eternal interconnection of things be founded on special 
historical facts? How can I be expected to transform all 
my ideas for the sake of certain events which happened 
eighteen centuries ago? History is one thing, philosophy 
another. This is the wide, ugly ditch over which I cannot 
pass, often and earnestly as I have attempted the leap.” And 
so Lessing held that “contingent truths of history can never 
prove eternal truths of reason.” If we place the emphasis 
on the word “prove,” this utterance is true but somewhat 


' Jevons, The Principles of Science. 
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commonplace. Hume taught us so effectually that we can 
never argue with demonstrative cogency from the finite to 
the infinite as to leave little new for Kant to say with regard 
to the a posteriori proofs of the existence of God. But what 
is the standard of proof or of truth in philosophy? There 
seems to be none but that of consistency with our scheme of 
knowledge in general. And if the contingent truths to which 
Lessing refers are not to be interpreted, consistently with the 
rest of our knowledge, except in the way in which Christian 
believers usually have interpreted them, that interpretation 
must become part of our philosophy. Lessing’s repudiation 
of the contingent as meaningless for philosophy amounts, 
on the view of philosophy adopted in this article, to Tant 
pis pour les faits; and if our view be correct, and the 
history be true, we should have to say to one who adopted 
Lessing’s position, ‘“ You ave required to transform your 
ideas for the sake of those events; because you have been 
too hasty in forming your ideas without taking those events 
and their import into account.” Lessing, however, does 
not appear to have understood the scope and functions of 
philosophy to be what I have taken them to be. He held 
a more thoroughly rationalistic view, and seems to have 
thought that there are eternal verities, universally valid 
propositions relating to existence, arising otherwise than from 
our knowledge of the actual world and independent of what 
I have called “the historical in the broadest sense.” If he 
is to be refuted then, it is only by the considerations advanced 
in the first portion of this article. It was there implied that 
no eternal verities, not wholly abstract and empty, yet wholly 
independent of experience or actuality, can be discovered by 
us. We may admit that the contingent, or the historical, if 
the two terms are convertible for our purpose, can never 
furnish strict demonstration of reality transcending experience ; 
and we may allow that eternal truths do not depend upon 
historical facts in such a sense that they could not be true 
if the historical events had not happened: but it may yet be 
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that a revelation has been made in and through the historical. 
Indeed it is hard to see, as Professor Gwatkin has remarked, 
how a revelation could be made to us otherwise than through 
the events of time. If they cannot manifest God, how can 
He be apprehended by creatures who perceive only through 
the “form” of time? And if the kingdom of God is the final 
goal of history, how can history be unimportant? The 
“broad, ugly ditch” perhaps would not be there had not 
Lessing’s rationalistic generation laboriously dug it. 

And so I may conclude by submitting the opinion, recently 
expressed also by Dr Caldecott, that there is nothing irrational 
in admitting new ideas, even if they are not speculatively 
attainable, into philosophy on historical grounds; only I 
would express the matter somewhat differently. For ideas 
such as that of God, with which philosophy has always worked, 
have not been speculatively attained by pure thought out of 
all relation to “the historical in the broad sense.” I would 
say then, rather, that since philosophy necessarily derives its 
ideas from the matter of experience, it cannot consistently 
refuse to admit into its stock of concepts ideas thrust upon 
us by the most significant events of human history. The 
manifestation of God in and through a Personality who 
appeared upon the stage of human history must, if the Gospel 
record be in its salient features true, enter into all else of truth 
that philosophy has gained, and must transform all ideas which 
should be found inadequate through not having taken that 


Personality into account. 
F. R. TENNANT. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journa/. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


MATHEMATICS AND THEOLOGY. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1909, p. 916.) 


Arrer careful examination of Mr MacColl’s candid and interesting dis- 
cussion of my article on the above-named subject, it is my judgment that 
the chief of his adverse contentions have originated in, and will tend to 
produce, some confusion of thought. 

Let me, in the first place, remind the reader that of classes, ensembles, 
manifolds, totalities, or multitudes of things or terms there are two kinds, 
according as the things composing the class can be all of them listed or 
tabulated if we keep at it long enough, or can not. Examples of the first 
kind are the class of all the names in the English Bible, the class of all 
the people in London, the class of pebbles at Coney Island or Dover Beach, 
the class of even integers less than fifty. Any such class may be defined 
or given (as the saying is) either by tabulating or collecting its terms and 
saying “there it is,” or by its concept, as a Bible name, a Londoner, and 
so on. Examples of the second kind are the class of all triangles, the 
class of all integers, the class of all weights. Such classes can be given 
only by their concepts as a triangle, an integer, a weight. It is noteworthy 
that what is called the intension of a class, namely, the marks that dis- 
tinguish its concept from all others, and thus serve to define it, is a class 
(of marks) that always admits of tabulation. It is in respect to class 
extension—the totality of individuals composing the class—that classes 
fall into the two categories above mentioned and exemplified. 

Now it has been known for fifty years, and is everywhere among mathe- 
maticians perfectly orthodox doctrine, that a class whose terms can be 
tabulated if one devotes enough time to it contains no part or sub-class 
between whose terms and those of the (whole) class there subsists a one-to- 
one correlation ;.that, on the other hand, every class that does not admit 
of complete tabulation—and mathematics is precisely the study of such 
classes—is such that it has a part or sub-collection (endlessly many of them, 
in fact) between whose terms and those of the (whole) class there does 
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subsist a one-to-one correlation. Two classes between which there subsists 
such a correlation are said to have the same cardinal number. It is an 
obvious fact that as to classes of the one kind the so-called whole part 
axiom is valid, and that in respect to the other kind it is not. Mathe- 
maticians can hardly be blamed for the facts, but only for not remaining 
stupidly blind to their existence. Well, having at length found the two 
kinds of classes, their next offence was to distinguish them by discrimina- 
tive adjectives, calling classes of the one kind finite, and those of the other 
kind infinite or transfinite. Such is the whole offence, except that the 
mathematicians have extended the foregoing adjectives to the cardinal 
numbers of the classes, and have created a perfectly logical science of 
infinite cardinals. It is idle to talk in this connection about “ paradoxes” 
and “ contradictions.” 

I wish to point out next that, though Mr MacColl correctly quotes the 
definition given by me of infinity, he does not represent it as a definition, 
which it is, but as a “conclusion” reached by “reasoning” from some 
“axiom,” which it was not. Moreover—and this is important—while I 
defined infinity in terms of classes, and applied the term infinite to nothing 
but certain classes and to their cardinal numbers (and these, too, are 
classes), Mr MacColl forthwith enters upon a disquisition regarding the 
propriety of applying the terms finite and infinite, not to the subject of 
my discourse, namely, classes and their cardinal numbers, but to something 
of which I said nothing, namely, ratios. Now a ratio is not a class. It is 
a relation between classes. Undoubtedly there are classes of relations, and 
ratios constitute such a class; but to talk of finite and infinite ratios, 
though it is legitimate enough in its own field, is not to talk of finite and 
infinite classes, whether of ratios or of other things. It is true that in the 
domain of ratios mathematicians make the distinction of finite and infinite 


variables, as when they write, for example, “the limit of a as v 
x 


approaches zero as a limit,” but they do not mean that co is a ratio or 
other number. By such conventional talk, which mathematicians do not 
fail to understand, they mean that, by taking 2 small enough, you can 
make : exceed any preassigned number, however large. Again, when 
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mathematicians write 50, they do not pretend to be dividing by zero: 


they are merely using a yet more abbreviated conventional speech to say 
the same thing as that just now explained. But why dwell longer in this 
field of the variable ratio, since it is quite outside the domain of the articles 
Mr MacColl has discussed? Indeed, in the theory of classes the symbol co 
is not employed to denote that a class is infinite—a fact that might have 
served to remind Mr MacColl that, whilst I wrote of one thing, he was 
engaged in criticising quite another. I may add here that Mr MacColl’s 
conception of the infinitesimal is one that mathematicians have not been 
able to employ. As used by them, the term signifies, not a small quantity, 
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but a variable that, under the conditions of the problem in which it occurs, 
may be made and kept small at will—a variable having zero for limit. 

What is meant by saying that I drew the conclusion that man is 
infinite from “non-Euclidean premises” I have not been able to make 
out, since I adduced in support of that proposition no argument 
except that of Dedekind respecting the human Gedankenwelt, and a 
general reference to the Mannigfaltigkeitslehre, neither of which has 
any primary reference to space or to geometry of any kind. Neither 
is there anything in the doctrine that the realm of human ideas is an 
infinite class inconsistent with, but much in my articles that is consistent 
with, Mr MacColl’s view “that man is but a link in an infinite ascending 
and descending chain of psychic beings.” Certainly that view is compatible 
with my doctrine of “a summitless hierarchy of infinites.” 

As to Mr MacColl’s remarks about non-Euclidean geometries, readers, 
if not already aware of the fact, should be informed that among the great 
mathematicians of the world the non-Euclidean geometries are precisely 
as free from “paradox” as is the Euclidean, and that the former no 
less than the latter are among the surest conquests of the human 
intellect. ‘To question the logical integrity of Hyperbolic or Elliptic 
geometry to-day is exactly on a par with attempting to square the 
circle, or to trisect the angle—problems that no one nowadays attempts 
except an occasional isolated worker not acquainted with the literature 
in which the problems are shown to be among those not admitting of 
solution in the terms proposed. Regarding the logical validity of the 
two general types of non-Euclidean geometry—the Lobachevskian or 
hyperbolic and the Riemannian or elliptic—no one need remain in 
doubt longer than the few hours necessary for reading what is written 
on the subject in Weber and Wellstein’s Elementar-Mathematik. For 
it is there shown that certain two sphere-configurations in Euclidean 
geometry satisfy, one of them the Lobachevskian postulates, and the other 
the Riemannian system ; so that, if either of these non-Euclidean geometries 
involves a contradiction, such contradiction inheres in Euclidean geometry 
itself, So much for the self-consistence of these theories as intellectual 
structures. Whether any of the geometries has extra-theoretic or external 
validity as an exact or true description of perceptual space—whatever this 
may be—no one knows or may know, for such knowledge could result only 
from measurements so vast and so refined that they are not humanly 
possible of execution. It is theoretically possible to construct three huge 
machines, huger than the dimensions of the solar system, one by Euclidean 
formule, one by Lobachevskian, one by Riemannian, that, though differing 
fundamentally in principle, shall yet be so like that no measurement, 
however delicate, can avail to detect any difference between any two 
of them. What we know and all we know is that, if any one of the 
three geometries fails to describe actual space, the failure is too minute 
ever to be detected. Logically the three geometries are exactly on a level 
—that is not speculation, but rigorously established fact ; practically the 
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Euclidean is preferable because, and only because, it is simpler for what 
happens to be the uses of earth’s dominant animal. 

There is another salient matter in which Mr MacColl, I regret to say, 
is plainly in error regarding fact. He says, “ Most non-Euclideans accept 
Euclid’s definition of a mathematical line as ‘ length without breadth,’ and 
his definition of a point as ‘that which has neither parts nor magnitude.’” 
Anyone who will take the trouble to examine the recent great memoirs— 
as those by Pasch, Pieri, Peano, Hilbert, Veblen, and others—on the 
foundations whether of Euclidean or of non-Euclidean geometry, will find 
that the term point is not defined at all, being used merely as a convenient 
designation (replaceable by any other sound, symbol, mark, or sign) for 
whatever entities may be found by intuition and trial to satisfy the given 
postulates ; and that a line, whenever the notion is defined, is defined, not 
in Euclidean fashion, but as a certain class of points. Neither the notion 
nor the term space is to be found in the works either of Euclid or of 
Archimedes. And moderns have found that the geometric element which 
they call “ point” may be any one of an endless variety of things, and, as 
an element, is never defined. 

Finally, Mr MacColl seems to think nothing but the completely 
bounded deserves to be called a real or a total. To me this nutshell theory 
of reality is not congenial. What a pitiable, puny, and contemptible affair 
would be a universe in which reality should be denied to all bottomless 
abysses, and summitless heights and endless reaches of being, and allowed 
only to the relatively petty things that may be counted, shut in and 
circumnavigated like a drove of cattle or an archipelago. Whether things 
be called realities, unrealities, logicalities, or conceptualities, matters nothing 
fundamentally so long as they be subject to law, and own relationships that, 
though they be finer than gossamer, yet are stronger than cables of steel. 


Cassius J. Kryser. 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. 





THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1909, p. 912.) 


Ir was with a sense of satisfied expectation that I read the comments of 
Mr Inkpin on my studies of “'The Social Conscience of the Future.” I 
knew that the trend of these studies would be distasteful to the adherents 
of “ orthodox” socialism, and I was glad to meet a reply so helpful in its 
candour. 

There is no use in softening the issue: to me, it is Mr Inkpin’s con- 
ception of the forces that are moving toward socialism which is “ very 
inadequate,” and not mine. Like a good Marxian, he believes blankly 
that “all changes in social morality are the result of changes in the 
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economic basis of society,” and that “economic and political forces are in 
themselves sufficient to introduce the new order.” Now I agree with him 
that these forces are going to introduce a new order however we feel about 
it. But I think that the free spirit has a part to play in the process, and 
that the value of the new order when we get it depends largely on the 
action of that spirit. And to me, a person who accepts all the forces that 
Mr Inkpin does, but adds conscious spiritual activities in correlation with 
these, has a less inadequate conception than he has. 

And I cannot help wondering whether my “ economic determinism” is 
any more “half-hearted” than his. ‘True, I do not like to think that we 
must wait for the new order to make us automatically good. I want to 
make myself worthy of it by working for it, and to persuade others to 
do the like. But then, in his own way, so does he. He, too, is keen to 
convert people, and to make them embrace socialist propaganda; that 
is, he wants to put psychical forces at the disposal of the economic 
movement just as much as I do; his class-consciousness seems to me in 
itself a moral force. To be sure, he thinks that we can only hurry the 
inevitable change, while I think that we can also moralise it; but I can 
see no pvint in his action if economic determinism be carried to its 
logical extreme. 

I think that moral forces, although largely engendered and conditioned 
by economic systems, do, when once they appear, react on those systems 
and play their active part in social advance. I must think so if, inti- 
mately related with economic factors themselves, I find that “constructive 
will” which is evident in the whole socialist movement ; and I can see no 
reason why this will should not work prophetically, to create new personal 
types as well as new social forms. Nor do I think that will, in a partly 
democratic society, to be wholly confined to one class. The function of 
conscious spiritual forces is to moralise social change. By moralising they 
can transform, and, through transforming, determine permanence as well 
as value. One can read his history either with the economic determinist 
or with the idealist. I want to read mine with both. This is hard to 
do just now, but it is not impossible. 

But, really, I am a far more orthodox socialist than Mr Inkpin is 
willing to admit. When I deliberately ranged social compunction with 
the consolidation of industry, etc., as operative causes, and when I talked 
of an inward transformation, I was not in the least thinking of a voluntary 
surrender on the part of the privileged classes. Indeed, I have to 
confess that I was not thinking in terms of class at all. I meant what 
I said to apply to everyone, proletarian and capitalist alike. My appeal 
was not to a class-ethic nor a class-psychology, because, though these 
are real and potent, the plain human ethic and psychology underlie 
them and count for more. I never expect to see a moral transformation 
universal ; but I already see it working in those “aliens,” the “ remnant,” 
gathered indiscriminately from all classes, who will neither create nor 
prevent the new social forms, but will have, I believe, a critical part to 
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play in deciding whether or no these forms shall be a new monster of 
Frankenstein, destroying what has evoked them. 

As for the class-war, it looms as large to my vision as to my critic’s, 
though I ascribe to it a less exclusive réle. And I think that socialism 
must naturally be a class-conscious movement. I note with interest, 
however, that a majority of the leaders during the last half-century have 
not sprung from the proletariat ; and am inclined to observe in this connec- 
tion that if wage-slavery were able to generate high qualities of leadership 
in abundance, one chief motive for putting an end to it would be lost. 

Heaven forbid that I should “think little” of the self-assertion of the 
poor! I believe that self-assertion to be essentially a right and potentially 
a holy thing; but I want to see it supplemented and enriched by the 
accession to the socialist ranks of all who are poor in spirit. I think the 
accession is not to be despised. And it is my steady contention that those 
of us who read history otherwise than the Marxian have an equal right in 


the socialist movement. 
Viva D. Scupper. 
SHevpurne, New Hampsuire. 





THE OVER-EMPHASIS OF SIN. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1909, p. 915.) 


TueERE is much that is irrelevant in the criticism of Mr Evans. The 
article was not written to present “an optimistic view of sin and 
sinners,” nor to argue that “human nature is clean and innocent,” but 
to point out that church liturgies, and sometimes chapel prayers and 
sermons, malign many in the congregations which assemble statedly for 
worship, and meet with no serious response. My contention was that in 
all churches there are many innocent souls, many brave men and pure 
women, and not a few saints, who ought not to be compelled to do penance 
as “miserable sinners” every Sunday of the year, but who are indeed 
worthy of all praise when we consider what human nature is in its birth, 
and the pains it has to undergo in the evolution of personality and 
character. My critic seems to be one of those who, if a preacher, speaks the 
word “sin” in capital letters, and drags in under this category every sort 
of defect to which humanity is heir. He apparently knows no difference 
between deliberate disobedience to the divine will and the metaphysical 
evil which of necessity belongs to the pitiful limitations of human nature. 
I do not envy him his confusion, but in criticising me he might at least 
have noted that I clearly explained the boundaries of what I meant 
by “sin.” 

I was much struck by his choice of authorities for my refutation. 
Think of Horace, with his nemo sine vitiis, being thrown in my teeth, as 
if it were not utterly beside the mark. He was, at any rate, exceedingly 
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deft at whitewashing his own character, and shows a moral discrimination 
which many preachers would do well to imitate in their estimate of sins. 
Kant’s views on the Hang zum Bosen of human nature and on the nature 
of sin contain nothing to which I would seriously object, but what they 
prove as to the actual demerits of individual British Christians I do not 
see. As to Newman, I am not much influenced by what he believed ; and 
as to all the saints, I have simply to ask: Did they become more sinful 
men and women as their sainthood grew ; and if so, what was the good of 
their sainthood ; or were their wailings simply the result of an increasing 
consciousness of how far human nature at its best is removed from the 
perfect holiness of God ? 

It seems to me that my critic should have gone to his New Testament 
for witnesses against me, and would have gone if he had found there any 
teaching to serve his purpose. Unfortunately for his case, the apostolic 
churches were assemblies of “ saints” who were said to be, with few excep- 
tions, sincere, blameless, full of charity, right in heart with God. Strange 
that in these days the churches are composed, with no exceptions, of 
“miserable sinners,” always doing wrong, and always lamenting their 
depravity. Mr Evans asks, in surprise: Can it be that “ sin and the sense 
of sin move pari passu”? Paul answers that a man’s own conscience is 
the standard by which his guilt is to be judged, so that “ he who doubteth 
is condemned.” James says that he who does not do the good he knows 
commits sin. John says that he who is born of God cannot sin at all. 
Jesus has answered: “If ye were blind ye should have no sin.” These 
names weigh rather more with me than the names of Horace, Kant, 
‘Newman, and Sthre~saints” 

“My final word is, that it is a mistake for a Church to employ a liturgy 
which identifies all its members with the world, and for a preacher to force 
his conceptions of depravity, or of the infinite demerit of every sin, or “ to 
magnify God's strictness with a zeal He will not own,” against the protest of 
consciences which cannot possibly respond to his accusations, or consent to 


his representations of God. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 
ABERDEEN. 


CHOICE. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1909, p. 802 seg.) 


“A mopicum of calculable indetermination” is what Mr Schiller ascribes 
to man. It is a truly wondrous phrase. The possession of this article in 
man’s make-up might upset the universe, put back the ages, make the 
victory of good uncertain, and change the laws of life. Mr Schiller, how- 
ever, tries to compose us. It is only like keeping a cat ina home. It will 
not do much harm. It is not a tiger. Those who have kept cats can best 
judge of the value of this illustration. Another writer has said that man’s 
Vor. VIII.—No. 1. 13 
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freedom is like being able to walk in a corridor train in the reverse way to 
that in which the train is going. It does not matter much. It is such a 
“modicum of calculable indetermination.” And this is the great advan- 
tage—that if only the scientists would accept this in human life, everyone 
would be happy. 

But scientists will nor accept this. They will still ask, “ Why does a 
man choose A and not B? Why does a man choose beer and not boots ? 
Why does another man choose boots and not beer?” If the choice is free 
from the motives, why is the result different in one case from the other? 
If a child is free, why send him to a good school with a moral “ tone” and 
patient teachers? Why preach at all? Mr Schiller says we cannot 
calculate our behaviour seemingly. That is because of our self-ignorance. 
We certainly seem to be free, but if we examine our choice later we see 
why we chose as we did—e.g. from fear, or pride, or sympathy. Some 
inborn or acquired moral trait of character decided the supposed choice. 

The idea of choice is true in so far as we take a shallow view of human 
action. A deeper view reveals that character decides, and character is 
built up by all the past. A still deeper view unveils to us the profound 
truth that One Spiritual Life is in us all, and working in us all toward 
“one far-off divine event.” Hegel has shown us long ago that such 
categories as chance, contingency, accident, belong to the intermediate 
stage of human thinking—the stage he calls “ Essence” or “ Relativity.” 
In that stage of thinking, there is a perpetual seesaw between the anti- 
theses, such as evil and good, cause and effect, freedom and necessity, 
substance and accident. At one moment a crime is seen to be the result 
of free choice ; at another, it is the product of social conditions. 

Mr Schiller tries to escape this seesaw by an absurd compromise, a 
giving to man “a modicum of calculable indetermination.” The true 
escape is to reach the Logic of comprehension and idealism—to reach the 
freedom which is necessity, the Spirit in whom we all live, and who by 
us is expressing Himself. Here mind and matter are brought to a unifier, 
a Life in and behind, and the cause of both. ‘The old oppositions are 
melted into a greater Idea. 

We grow into true freedom as we learn this, and learn His will and 
do it from our hearts as our own deepest will. We are truly free as we 
are necessitated by God, and know it, and have learned to gladly and 
consciously be co-workers with God. All is determined, and these spirit- 
ually minded souls are both free and determined. ‘To believe all this is 
not to surrender morality, as Mr Schiller implies; for since we know not 
ourselves enough to say what we will do, our practical life goes on as it 
was, and our determinism is an intellectual hypothesis most probably true, 
the best we can, at present, think; and moreover—as the Calvin tercen- 
tenary might remind us—it is not incompatible with a strong moral life 
and an eager social effort for the uplifting of men. 


G. T. SapLer. 
WIMBLEDON, 
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MISSIONS AND LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1909, p. 404.) 


Unner the title of “Christian Missions as affected by Liberal Theology,” 
the Rev. J. W. Burton, of the Indian Mission, Fiji, voices “ An Appeal 
from the Mission Field,” in the January number of the Hibbert Journal. 
Many of its positions provide painful reading to those of us “ who have 
been trained in the ‘ Old School,’” as distinguished from the “ Liberal” or 
** Modern,” to which the writer so confidently belongs. It is frankly a 
criticism of policy and methods which have long been effectively employed 
by the Christian Church in the task of evangelisine the race. 

Modernism, we are told, promises to “ furnish the missionary project 
with stronger and more abiding motives,” which at once suggests a 
review of the present motives of the enterprise, with the desire to know 
the stronger ones that are to come. The old motive is grounded in the 
knowledge of the universal love of the Great All-Father, that He “so 
loved the world” that Jesus Christ, His Son, submitted to be the 
expression of that love by His sacrificial sufferings for mankind. Paul 
expressed the actuating principle in his second letter to the Corinthian 
Church (chap. v., verses 14-21). The impelling force which sent the 
Apostles out to win pagan communities was the conviction of the utter 
moral need and spiritual darkness of the people, that the “whole world 
lieth in the evil one” And that is the force which still actuates men 
and women—the burning desire to carry to their fellows “the blessed 
news of the Divine redemptive love which has wrought such a transforma- 
tion in their own lives.” The world for Christ was the old watchword; 
the ancient war-cry,—Christ for the world. Modernism offers us a new 
watchword for the old; what is it? 

It is one with a strong eclectic note, eclectic both in policy and method. 
“*Some races,” we are told, “ are more worth saving than others.” Truly 
this is modern: the date of its annunciation is 1909. But we can hardly 
characterise it as liberal! It doesn’t suggest a “liberal” dispensing of 
the offer of salvation, but, rather, a limited one. Strange that Christ never 
suggested it in His commission (Matt. xxviii. 19-20)! To help us to an 
understanding a specific instance is given, and Japan is cited as against 
“the whole of the South Seas.” “It is far more important that Japan 
should be Christian in life and spirit, than that the whole of the South 
Seas should be converted.” Perhaps it is. But in the next paragraph we 
find the relative facility of the two tasks discussed. ‘The securing that 
* Japan be Christian in life and spirit” is one of the tasks that “ will test 
the strength (and, I add, patience) of Christianity.” It is a task that is 
being tackled by devoted men and consecrated women of the “‘ Old School.” 
And whilst that is being done, has the Christian Church been unwise in 
undertaking the admittedly easier feat of “ abolishing cannibalism, infanti- 
cide, and idolatry” in the South Sea groups? Would a proportionate 
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work have been accomplished by a similar expenditure of men and means 
in Japan, in the same time, that would have justified our neglect of the 
South Seas? ‘Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji have been won (not that the peoples 
of those groups are all saints, but they have been brought into touch with 
Christian teaching and influences). But, says Mr Burton, “ The inhabitants 
of these islands have evidently no function to perform in the great evolu- 
tion of humanity.” Hence the reason for leaving them to their widow- 
strangling, their infanticide, their cannibalism, their foul heathenism. 
They are not even a cog in the wheel! Poor Fiji! Not even a dull 
turquoise or a black pearl in the Saviour’s crown ! 

Again, says our writer, “There is a fallacy underlying the statement 
that ‘one soul is as good as another.” And I reply, there is a bigger 
fallacy in the contention of varying values, that would paralyse all 
Christian effort to upraise the degraded of our cities. Two lumps of clay, 
as lumps, are of equal value; but the potter, who has right over the clay, 
may form one into a vessel of honour, another into a vessel of dishonour 
(Romans ix. 21); but who has wit enough to say which shall be chosen 
for honour? Suffice it that we go down into the pit and bring up the 
clay and place it in the Potter’s hands. 

We are asked, for our encouragement, not to be surprised if it be a 
considerable time before our eyes “ become accustomed to the new per- 
spective.” But this raises other questions :—Have we the right to place 
heathen peoples before us in perspective? Have we the right to arrange 
the perspective? Are we not instruments in fulfilling the Divine plan? 
Have we the right to say which is the major and which the minor issue, 
which the more important and which the less worthy of our attention ? 
In perspective the eye is supposed to occupy a definite point, that is, the 
human eye. Hence distant things seem small by comparison with the 
near, and a leaf of a tree near the eye may seem larger than a distant star 
beside which our own sun may be a veritable dwarf. But to “ Him with 
whom we have to do” the leaf and the star each appears in its natural 
size; His eye is as near to the star as to the leaf; for that Eye occupies 
no definite point, but is everywhere present. 

Specific instance of the eclecticism advocated is given: Paul “left the 
mote primitive souls of Samaria and Judea to perish, while he went to the 
more advanced races of Greece and Italy.” But did he? Although it 
was not the era of the daily newspaper, surely, as one deeply interested in, 
even if antagonistic to, the spread of this “new thing,” Paul would have 
heard of the wonderful revival under Philip in Samaria (Acts viii.); nor 
would he be ignorant of that even greater revival under the preaching of 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles, which took place in Jerusalem, when 
Peter, addressing himself to the “ men of Judea,” convinced three thousand 
that “this is the Christ” (Acts ii.). And the revival continued (Acts 
v. 12, vi. 7). And all this before Paul’s conversion. Seeing, then, that 
such good work had been done, can we say that Samaria and Judea were 
being overlooked ? 
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“ Paul was a statesman; he saw ‘the strategic points in the world’s 
conquest.’” Doubtless he was a “statesman,” and did “see strategic 
points,” but, as far as his missionary service was concerned, the planning 
of his itinerary must be credited to Another. Like a good missionary, 
he obeyed orders. The terms of his commission were that he should 
bear “the Name before Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel” 
(Acts ix. 15, xxvii. 24). He recognised that he had been specially 
charged with “the Gospel of the uncircumcision,” and that another had 
been charged with “the Gospel of the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 
Had the commissions been reversed, it would not be hard for us to 
imagine Paul an enthusiastic worker for his former co-religionists (Rom. 
x. 1, ix. 13). He never expressed himself so strongly as desiring the 
salvation of the Gentiles, but enough for him that his Master had sent 
him to the Gentiles. 

And is there not in the commendation of Paul at least a suggestion 
that “the disciple is above his Lord”? The disciple is commended for 
being a “statesman” in leaving the “primitive souls of Samaria and 
Judea,” etc., and seeing and going to “the strategic points.” But Jesus, 
the Master, paid attention to a woman of Samaria, and did not go to 
Greece or Rome. He was no “ statesman.” 

But, after all, is not this criticism, not only of the policy of certain 
Mission Boards, but also of the policy of the Divine Government? 
“Choose the races more worthy of saving than others, the peoples with 
‘functions,'” says Mr Burton. Yet God chose Abram, a nomad sheik, 
as the object of His special favour, at a time when Egypt was a powerful 
and progressive nation, and the Chaldeo-Babylonian Empire was laying 
the foundations of the astronomical and mathematical sciences of to-day, 
giving to the world the division of the year into twelve months, and of the 
sun’s apparent course into 360 degrees, the week of seven days; the sun- 
dial ; and the division of the day into hours and minutes. ‘ Modernism 
would have sagely remarked: “This sheik has evidently no function to 
perform in the great evolution of humanity, but he would be a bold man 
who would dare to outline the limits of Egypt’s or Babylon’s functions !” 

The fact is this: no Mission Board need tremble as to the wisdom of 
its policy, nor fear the criticism of the “ Modern Liberal,” whilst it has 
these Divine precedents. The “new imperative” is policy founded on 
politics,—which man or nation is it the more desirable to evangelise and 
win? Let us win the man “with a function,” and the man without can 
pass out into darkness! But the “old imperative” is still Christ’s com- 
mand, “Go . . . teach all nations.” 


Wma. Airxen HeEIcGHway. 
Loura, AUSTRALIA. 














REVIEWS 


Idealism as a Practical Creed: being the Lectures on Philosophy and Modern 
Life delivered before the University of Sydney.—By Henry Jones, 
LL.D., D.Litt., Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. — Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, Publishers to the University, 1909. 


TuHEsE generous and well-inspired lectures, delivered in Sydney, are in the 
first instance addressed to the young Australian commonwealth, and are an 
eloquent plea for ethical and religious idealism as the foundations of a 
nation’s life. They have something in common with Fichte’s famous 
Reden an die deutsche Nation. “I cannot forget,” says the speaker in his 
farewell words, “ the greatness and the difficulties of your enterprise—a new 
people amidst the lonely silence of a vast continent. Material prosperity 
you will attain, I have no doubt; and it is worth attaining. Perhaps 
power among the nations of the world awaits you, which is also worth 
attaining. But a kingdom founded upon righteousness, a life amongst 
yourselves sanctified in all its ways by this faith in man, in the world, and 
in God, is greater far than all these things. I can form no higher wish for 
you than that it may be your destiny to try by actual experiment how far 
this faith of the Idealists will stand the strain of a nation’s practice.” 
Professor Jones possesses also Fichte’s impassioned assurance of the philo- 
sophical truth of his message. There is a personal note struck in such a 
phrase as “the hypothesis of my life,” applied incidentally to the Idealism 
of which he speaks; and he says justly that “no man has ever helped the 
world with what is to himself a “may be” or “perhaps.” The words 
recall many utterances of Carlyle, to whom Professor Jones refers as 
“the latest of our great prophets,” and whose influence is perceptible 
(in quotations and otherwise) throughout the volume. When it is added 
that the book is dedicated by the author to the memory of the “ beloved 
master,” from whose teaching he has never swerved, and that one of the 
lectures is devoted to Wordsworth and Browning, enough has been said to 
indicate in a general way both the matter and the manner of the volume 
and the formative influences in its author’s thought. 

Philosophy is understood by Professor Jones in a large sense. 
‘“*Philosophy is an attitude of mind rather than a doctrine. It is the 
experience of the world becoming reflective and endeavouring to compre- 
hend itself. Hence a final philosophic theory is not to be attained, and a 


fixed system is not to be sought. Experience changes and grows, for it is 
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a process ; and a completed doctrine of an evolving process, a static theory 
of a dynamic reality, must prove false. We can at best but catch its trend 
and try to discover its greater laws” (p. 7). Hence the Idealism which he 
preaches requires a similar largeness of interpretation. Although Hegel 
was the founder of its “modern form,” it would be wrong to identify it 
with Hegel’s theory. It is a “ way of looking at life” which “ belongs not 
more to Hegel than it does to Plato or Aristotle or even to Spinoza” 
(p. 12). It is no peculiar property of the philosophers. “Its main 
hypotheses are being illustrated and made good in the sciences, especially 
in those which are biological and human. They are illumined in the 
greatest modern poetry, from Lessing and Goethe to Wordsworth and 
Browning ; and they circulate in the arteries of our social and political life. 
There is a certain unanimity of endeavour and community of aspiration 
amongst the poets, philosophers, and reforming spirits of our times: they all 
make for Idealism” (p. 13). The intimate relation of philosophy and the 
higher poetry is specially insisted on. Idealism is “the poetic and philo- 
sophic view of the world,” as opposed to “its prose version,” which we are 
too apt to assume is the only version which can be true. And if the poets are 
philosophers, the philosophers are also in a sense poets. “It is only those 
who entertain ‘a lurking consciousness that the realities of the muse are 
but shows’ who can avoid giving the name of poetry to the massive con- 
clusions and the profound enthusiasm which come with the long-delayed 
and hard-won affirmations of a Plato or Spinoza. The Muses are sisters, 
and of one blood” (p. 154). The poetic or philosophic view of the world 
is, in another aspect, the religious view, and for the “ prose” version we 
might substitute, in this antithesis, the term “ profane,” used by Martineau 
in one of his latest utterances. ‘“ Depend upon it,” he said, expressing the 
sustaining confidence of his long life, ‘depend upon it, the facts of 
the world will not prove profane.” Professor Jones brackets, therefore, 
“the Idealism of faith” with “the implied Idealism of the sciences” 
and “ the imaginative Idealism of the poets.” The conviction shared by 
all these with the greater philosophers is, as he expresses it, “ the concep- 
tion of the unity and spiritual nature of things,” or, again, “ the unity and 
spiritual purpose of the world” (p. 296). Translated into a philosophy 
of history, it is in essence Carlyle’s assurance that “the great soul of the 
world is just,” and that “in all battles, if you await the issue, each fighter 
has prospered according to his right.” Or, as Professor Jones puts it, 
more after the manner of Lessing, modern Idealism teaches that all history 
is sacred, “that wisdom had dwelt long in the world, and that up to the 
measure of their capacity, it had been guiding from of old the blind and 
stumbling footsteps of men” (p. 100). It involves ultimately the buoyant 
optimism of Browning that, in spite of appearances, “God’s in His 
Heaven: all’s right with the world.” 

It is, in fact, as a philosophy of history that the idealistic thesis is pre- 
sented in the second, third, and fourth lectures on “ Freedom,” headed 
“First the Blade,” “Then the Ear,” “ After that the Full Corn.” To 
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these the fifth lecture on “ Wordsworth and Browning” forms a supple- 
ment, while the two concluding lectures entitled ‘The Call of the Age” 
and “The Answer of Idealism” meet objections to the general position, 
and, after some forcible criticism of alternative solutions, urge the idealistic 
doctrine as “ the sanest hypothesis that the mind of man has discovered as 
yet.” The earlier lectures move on fairly familiar lines: Hegel’s own 
“Philosophy of History” is frequently laid under contribution. The 
second lecture does justice to the function of tradition and authority in 
the social life as it first organises itself, but successfully protests against 
the opposition which Mr Balfour and others seek to set up between 
tradition and reason. “ The tradition of any age is, after all, the product 
and result of the rational activities of its predecessor. . . . There is no 
customary opinion which was not once a bold conception, and no habit 
which was not at one time a venturous enterprise. Reason built tradition, 
and reason alone receives and transmits it. Brutes have instincts but not 
traditions” (p. 50). Freedom appears first in the form of Independence 
and shows itself in negative criticism of existing institutions. The fate of 
the traditional Greek state at the hands of the Sophists and of Socrates is 
the obvious illustration, and the negative movement of emancipation is 
considered to have reached its full expression in the French Revolution. 
Emancipation, however, is “only the alphabet of true freedom”; on the 
process of criticism and disintegration must follow a “ process of restora- 
tion” which shall harmonise the inner and the outer law by recognising 
the institutions of the State and the Church as an authority “rational and 
benevolent,” “submission to which is the pursuit of our own best good” 
(p. 108). This Hegelian version of the course of history has recently been 
impeached by Mr Hobhouse as an ally of reaction, and the charge has been 
hotly denied by Professor Jones in the pages of the Contemporary Review. 
In view of this controversy it may be noted that some of the phrases 
used even in the present account might be taken exception to by a 
jealous critic. The very word “restoration” has somewhat sinister 
associations for the historian; and the language occasionally suggests the 
impression that the discovery of rationality and benevolence in the customs 
and institutions of the past means their “ reinstitution” just as they were. 
Mr Hobhouse’s charge is not a new one, and Hegel’s own mature philosophy 
was, I think, in a political and social aspect, too self-satisfied in temper, 
approaching at times to a deification of the actual. But that this tendency 
is not inherent in the Hegelian philosophy as such was speedily shown by the 
revolutionary ardour for reform which seized upon many of the ablest of 
the younger members of the school. Professor Jones’s political sympathies 
exonerate him from any suspicion of being a mere laudator temporis acti, 
and as regards religion he does not conceal his conviction that “in these 
days the religious and ethical experience of reflective men has outgrown the 
definite creeds” (p. 227). When he says “ restore,” therefore, his meaning 
is not to reimpose the old institution or creed in the form which satisfied 


the generations of the past, but to give it a more glorious body, to / 
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refashion it, in the light of criticism and of hard human experience, nearer 
to the needs of a new time. For he is continually insisting that there is 
nothing static about the facts with which we have to deal; the life of 
humanity is an evolution, a growth, a process of continual transformation, 
and it is through the free action of the individual reason as well as through 
the blind pressure of experience that one good custom yields its place to a 
better. As he well says, society lends to the individual her wisdom, 
“imparts to him the rational elements of her own life, in order that by 
means of them he may scrutinise her opinions, challenge her faith, and 
reform her ways” (p. 56). Hence it is in good faith and with full conviction 
that he brackets “ the reforming spirits of our times” with the poets and 
philosophers as the true inheritors of the idealistic tradition. But the 
philosopher reflecting on the process perceives that the new grows out of the 
old. / To the critics “ their criticism appears to emanate solely from within 
themselves, and they are not aware that they have got their objections to 
society within society, and that no man can rise above his age except by 
means of it” (p. 62). This is obviously true in so far as the most Utopian 
dreams of the “ought-to-be” must be suggested by certain defective 
features of the actual, and all practical reforms consist of the progressive 
modification of existing arrangements as experience reveals their short- 
comings. Ideals do not fall from some unknown heaven. In the sense 
indicated, all our ideals arise in the course of our traffic with reality ; they 
do not descend upon reality ab extra. They are, therefore, according to 
the idealist contention, aspects of one continuous rational process in which 
the true nature of man and the world is progressively revealed. 

In his concluding lecture Professor Jones elaborates this point. He 
describes “ the essential message of Idealism” as being that “both in his 
cognitive and in his moral activities man finds his ideals in the world. 
Knowledge, in so far as it is valid, discovers the order already existent in 
the world ; and a moral agent, in so far as his actions are good, reveals the 
ideality of the world, recognising and obeying its laws and making himself 
their willing instrument. In both these activities man’s function is 
repetitive” (p. 269). In (true) knowledge and (good) action alike, that 
is to say, man is defining the nature of the Real—progressively advancing 
towards an adequate definition of that which was and is and is to be; and 
this advance is guided by the presence and inspiration of the immanent 
spirit of the whole. This view of the evolutionary process as the unfold- 
ing and appropriating of what eternally is, contrasts sharply with the 
“ évolution créatrice” of M. Bergson, where the identification of concrete 
reality with the movement of the time-process leads to the idea of an un- 
finished universe and a growing God. There are few definite allusions in these 
lectures to contemporary philosophy, but the emphatic statement (on p. 275), 
“Verily it is man who is in the making, and not the great universe nor his 
God,” may naturally be taken as referring to this contrast of philosophic 
doctrine. And in spite of the extreme persuasiveness of M. Bergson’s 
exposition and the suggestiveness of many of his statements, it seems 
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impossible for the metaphysical mind to face the idea of a growth out of 
nothing, an advance in the content and value of existence by a series of 
accretions from the void. It is not borne out by the ethical and religious 
consciousness, for in the struggles and victories of such experience the 
man feels that the nature of things is with him, and that he draws 
from a fount of eternal perfection. The strength of a doctrine like 
Bergson’s and of the various forms of “ Pluralism” which are popular at the 
present moment, lies in their emphasis on the reality of the process. The 
accusation they bring against any doctrine of Absolute Idealism is that it 
stultifies all effort. If the end is already achieved, the moral struggle is 
useless; Hegel himself speaks of it in one passage as due to a species of 
illusion on our part. This remains, as it has always been, the cardinal 
difficulty of any theory of the Absolute—why is there process at all? 
To this question Professor Jones confesses he has no reply.” “ Philosophy 
can furnish no answer, so far as I can see,” but there are questions, he 
adds, which ought to be neither asked nor answered. The business of 
philosophy, he maintains, is to analyse the “how” of actual experience, 
not to explain, by reference to empty possibilities, why experience as a 
whole is as it is. He acknowledges the apparent conclusiveness of the 
logic which deduces antinomian or quietist conclusions from the idealistic 
position; but, he adds, “experience does not support the deduction. I 
have never known any man whose faith in the ultimate victory of right 
over wrong, or whose trust in God was great, lose ardour in the moral 
struggle on their account, or become indifferent to the suffering and sin 
of mankind” (p. 287). A pluralistic critic might urge that by the intro- 
duction of the word “ultimate” Professor Jones obscures the issue; for 
ultimate means that the victory is not yet won, the fight is still going on, 
and we are fellow-combatants, “co-workers with God” in a world-task 
which is a stern reality to Him as well as to us. This strain of sentiment 
is certainly also present in religious feeling, and supplies some justification 
for recent attempts to differentiate the God of religion from the Absolute 
of the philosophers. But history bears out Professor Jones’s contention 
that those whose belief in God’s omnipotence has been strongest, have 
frequently been the most energetic in practical affairs or the most devoted 
labourers in the cause of suffering humanity. Are they guilty of incon- 
sequence, or is their insight deeper than the logic which convicts them ? 
Professor Jones’s final contention is that in this matter of Idealism we 
are “thrown back upon absolute alternatives.” He does not attempt to 
minimise “the appallingly pathetic scene which history presents.” Man’s 
own spiritual growth, “uniting nature to man, man to man, and all with 
God,” while it has made him discard for ever the artificial schemes of the 
older theology, has in a sense only deepened the difficulty of believing 
“that the Being who manifests Himself in this misery-stricken world and 
in the sin-stained life of man can be all-powerful and all-benevolent too.” 
“If God is at the heart of man’s volition when man does the right, is He 
absent when man sins?” Yet he maintains that it is not philosophy but 
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“ordinary opinion pretending to philosophise” which has recently been 
“‘depriving God of His beneficence and power, stultifying the very name 
in the process.” Once more he plies the argument that philosophy has 
no right and no power to overstep experience ; and in experience good and 
evil are essentially correlated. ‘“‘ Idealism is concerned vitally in showing 
that we learn through error, and find through evil that good is best ; but 
it is not concerned with what would take place in an imaginary realm where 
knowledge and goodness have no possible opposites” (p. 260). Moreover, 
he declines Mr Bradley’s conception of the Absolute as that in which all 
the differences of finite experience are transcended, because all finite 
predicates fall away. Experience yields us good and evil vitally correlated, 
but it does not follow that the correlatives are upon a par; experience 
itself shows us that error and evil are relative to truth and goodness in a 
sense in which the true and the good are not dependent on the false and the 
bad. The way is through error to truth, through evil to goodness, not in 
the opposite direction. The former are therefore relative to the latter in 
a sense which subordinates them as means towards the realisation of the 
latter in a world of free persons; “for knowledge given and not acquired, 
or a moral good compelled, is a contradiction in terms.” The existence of 
error and evil in the world is not, therefore, incompatible with an optimism 
which holds with Plato that “the true and the good shine, like the sun 
in the high heavens, everlastingly,” and believes that “ the ideal, the divine, 
the perfect good is that which works in the moral process and incites its 
activities.” Short of an Idealism like this it is impossible to rest, he urges, 
without surrendering “the very postulates of our life.” Theories which 
would make the universe partially rational and partially good, God and 
man striving with limited powers to make it more so, attempt an impos- 
sible compromise. They “look for an issue for which they deny a cause ; 
for the order is said to be in the making, while there is neither in God nor 
in man aught adequate to make it.” There is “no salvation by partial 
issues”; ‘ the alternatives are the order and the rationality, or the disorder 
and the irrationality of the world.” In religious language the alterna- 
tives are “the existence and the immanence, or the non-existence of 
God” (pp. 255-6). 

It is to be hoped that this powerful presentation of the case for 
Idealism will receive the attention it deserves from a generation largely 
inclined to take up with the “hybrid schemes” whose impotence Professor 
Jones denounces. The Pragmatists among us may be conciliated by noting 
that the theory is avowedly presented as a “hypothesis”—*the sanest 
hypothesis that the mind of man has discovered as yet,” one which “ works 
better” than its rivals, “ which distorts reality less, which finds reasonable 
room for more of its facts, which leaves over fewer incoherencies.” Professor 
Jones adds that it is a hypothesis “ worthy of being tried,” for, as he says 
in another context (in discussing the application of Idealism to social 
polity), “the proof of life” is the only thing that can convert our con- 
jectures into certainties. 
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In reading the sheets for the press, the author has apparently been 
hurried, for there are several cases (¢.g. on pp. 214 and 228) of a plural 
nominative and a singular verb, and vice versa. The impossible phrase, 
“ superseding the sane for the savage outlook ” (p. 273), is probably the relic 
of a half-completed correction. 


A. Seto Princir-Patrison. 
University or EpiInsurGu. 





A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Manchester College on the 
Present Situation in Philosophy.—By William James.—London : 
Longmans, 1909.—Pp. vi+405. 


In the course of his work, Professor James makes a remark which may 
have been meant as a warning to the reviewer who lies in wait for him. 
“Place yourself,” he says, “at the centre of a man’s philosophic vision, and 
you understand at once all the different things it makes him write or say. 
But keep outside, use your post-mortem method, try to build the phi- 
losophy up out of the single phrases, taking first one and then another, and 
seeking to make them fit, and of course you fail. You crawl over the 
thing like a myopic ant over a building, tumbling into every microscopic 
crack or fissure, finding nothing but inconsistencies, and never suspecting 
that a centre exists” (p. 263). If the reviewer is unwary and overlooks 
this warning, or if he is rash and takes the forbidden way, he may find 
enough in the book to occupy him—even without the use of a microscope. 
But the author will remain unmoved. ‘Who cares for... . reasons?” 
he will say. ‘A philosophy is the expression of a man’s intimate 
character, and all definitions of the universe are but the deliberately 
adopted reactions of human characters upon it” (p. 20). 

There are other grounds for attempting here the method of the higher 
criticism. It is clear that Professor James has a vision; it is still more 
clear that he has a way of making other people share his vision. And it is 
more worth while to understand these characteristics than to point out 
defects in the logic of his exposition. His method is impressionist. No 
opportunity as yet has been given us for understanding the detailed 
structure of the Jamesian philosophy, but its leading features may be made 
out if we put ourselves at the right point of view. Vision and technique, 
as the author is never weary of insisting, are two different things. It is 
the philosopher’s vision that he seeks to share when expounding Hegel 
and Fechner and Bergson. It is his own vision that he strives to convey 
in each lecture, and by the book as a whole. But his technique is not to 
be neglected. It is indeed almost as much a part of the vision as that of 
Hegel was. The “dialectic” which Hegel saw in things was envisaged 
conceptually: by understanding the movement of the notion reality was 
explained. For Mr James also “ there is a dialectic movement in things, 
if such it please you to call it; one that the whole constitution of concrete 
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life establishes” (p. 90). But he regards this natural dialectic as purely 
contingent, and even irrational ; it is no logical process, nor are its anti- 
theses capable of logical solution. Not only the old logic of identity but 
intellectualism generally is bankrupt in its presence. Old formule are 
therefore discarded ; even the harmless technical terms of philosophy are 
superseded by fresher and vaguer language; and types of thought are 
classified as “ intimate ” or “ foreign,” “ thick” or “thin,” and as belonging 
to the “each form” or to the “all form.” The ideas which these terms 
convey may not be very precise, but they produce an impression. ‘They 
make the reader see, or at least feel, a difference. And, as the terms are 
popular and undefined, he is apt to overlook the fact that they represent 
concepts, and are therefore open to all the objections which Mr James 
brings against the logical intellect. 

The first characteristic of the author’s vision may be brought out by 
contrast. The criticism of intellectualism pervades the whole volume, but 
its essence may be found in the admirable lecture on Hegel. Hegel’s 
vision, says the author, “ was really in two parts. ‘The first part was that 
reason is all-inclusive; the second was that things are ‘ dialectic’” (p. 88). 
These two parts, however, are not really separate. The dialectic in things 
is the dialectic of the notion. “The supreme insight of rationalism” is 
expressed by Mr James in the proposition, “The truth is that which you 
implicitly affirm in the very attempt to deny it; it is that from which 
every variation refutes itself by proving self-contradictory” (p. 105). The 
method is familiar, and it is noticeable that Mr James does not deny its 
validity when the rules of sound reasoning are observed. But every 
logician knows the pitfalls which lurk in the use of negative terms; and 
the method of “double negation” is apt to became a verbal juggle. The 
author seems to have this in mind when he speaks of the part played by 
“ vicious intellectualism” in the Hegelian system. ‘Every idea of a finite 
thing is, of course, a concept of that thing, and not a concept of anything 
else. But Hegel treats this not being a concept of anything else as if it 
were equivalent to the concept of anything else not being, or, in other words, 
as if it were a denial or negation of everything else. Then, as the other 
things, thus implicitly contradicted by the thing first conceived, also by 
the same law contradict it, the pulse of dialectic commences to beat, and 
the famous triads begin to grind out the cosmos.” Now, if this criticism 
is valid (as I think it is), the failure of the form of rationalism in question 
ought not to be laid at the door of the intellect as such. It is due not 
to a “vice” or defect in the intellectual process itself, but to a disregard 
of its canons by the writers in question. Mr James has pointed out their 
fallacy very clearly, and surely he ought not to blame logic for the 
fallacy which his logical skill enables him to detect and guard against. 

So far as’ this goes, his case against the intellect is really an argument 
in its favour. It is only an illustration, no doubt, but the illustration 
represents the case not unfairly. There are, however, more general and 
more fundamental points of criticism, and on their formulation the 
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influence of M. Bergson is conspicuous. Both authors have much to say 
on the subject which well repays attention, and deserves fuller discussion 
than can be given here. What is of consequence for our present purpose 
is to understand the ground for questioning the validity of logical or 
intellectual processes. Reduced to its simplest terms, the gravamen of the 
charge seems to come to this: that intellect works by conceptions, and that 
conceptions can give us only an abstract and momentary picture of things. 
In conceptual knowledge we lose sight of the concreteness, the continuous 
connections, and the process which belong to the nature of reality. ‘“'The 
essence of life,” it is said, “is its continuously changing character; but our 
concepts are all discontinuous and fixed” (p. 253); they give us nothing 
better than “snap-shots” of the living process (p. 235); and “when you 
have broken the reality into concepts, you never can reconstruct it in its 
wholeness. Out of no amount of discreteness can you manufacture the 
concrete” (p. 261). You must therefore “ face the fact that life is logically 
irrational” (p. 208). You must give up the intellectual method which is 
mere “ post-mortem dissection,” place yourself at the living heart of things, 
and see how they work (cf. p. 262). M. Bergson and Mr James, it would 
appear, will reconstruct the world out of vision, or even feeling, much as 
Hegel reconstructed it out of concepts. 

This is a very imperfect summary of Mr James’s criticism of intellectual 
process as an instrument of knowledge. But it brings out the essential 
point that the validity of the criticism depends on an assumption which 
the author shares with the more thoroughgoing intellectualists. Their 
view is expressed in the assertions, “ Reality must be one and unalterable. 
Concepts, being themselves fixities, agree best with this fixed nature of 
truth, so that for any knowledge of ours to be quite true, it must be 
knowledge by universal concepts” (p. 237). On the other hand, Mr James 
holds that reality is manifold and changing, and that, therefore, it cannot 
be known through concepts, for they are fixed. Both views assume that 
the thing known must be of the same nature as the knowledge by which it 
is known. Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. What is known by 
fixed concepts must share their fixity. The object of fluctuating vision must 
be in process of change. It is surely allowable to reject this fundamental 
assumption; to hold that knowledge and thing known need not be of 
the same nature; that things are not “rational” in the sense of being 
fashioned after a conceptual pattern, but that they are rational in the 
sense of being capable of intellectual interpretation. This view admits 
of varying degrees of difficulty in the interpretation of different parts of 
the real process, and of different degrees of success in overcoming these 
difficulties. It does not necessitate our drawing a hard and fast line 
between intellect and “ vision,” nor does it require us to hold (as his own 
hypothesis does) that the brilliant interpretation of the nature of things 
due to M. Bergson is not a result of intellectual genius. 

M. Bergson’s criticism rests on his view of intellect as practical ; its 
concepts have arisen for practical purposes, and their validity is limited 
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to practice. ‘This view is also stated by Mr James, but he does not 
dwell upon it. Indeed, the same point must appeal to the two authors 
in different ways. The practical nature of intellect makes M. Bergson 
discard it for some better means of reaching truth. But Mr James’s view 
(though it hardly appears in the present work) is that truth itself is a 
practical category, so that the practical character of intellectual concepts 
ought to be regarded by him as a reason in favour of their validity, and not 
against it. Nevertheless, he adopts M. Bergson’s arguments as if they 
supported his own view. 

So far for the negative or critical side of the Jamesian vision. It con- 
tains much that is of value. The fault I have to find with it is, that it 
identifies intellect with one form of intellectualism. Of the positive side of 
his method it is not so easy to speak. What exactly is that vision or 
intuition which is free from the defects of intellectual process? This 
question I shall not attempt to answer, for the author confesses himself 
speechless before it. ‘ As long as one continues talking,” he says, “ intel- 
lectualism remains in undisturbed possession of the field . . .. I must 
point, point to the mere that of life, and you, by inner sympathy, must fill 
out the what for yourselves” (p. 290). 

The content of Mr James’s theory contrasts with monism, as its method 
does with intellectualism or rationalism. The two points are even 
identified in his opening definition. ‘ Rationalism,” he says, “means the 
habit of explaining parts by wholes. Rationalism thus preserves affinities 
with monism.” Historically, however, it must be objected that these 
affinities of rationalism with monism are not exclusive. The rationalism 
of Leibnitz, for instance, led him to pluralism as directly as Spinoza’s 
rationalism led him to monism. Something more than method is required 
to determine a philosophical doctrine. It needs also the selection of a 
starting-point. The legitimate outcome of Mr James's criticism of the 
conceptual method is not that it leads to a monism which leaves the 
multiplicity of experience inexplicable, but rather that, according to the 
position from which we start, it issues either in a monism of this sort, or 
else in a pluralism for which all connectedness is inexplicable. If the 
method of reasoning were correct, it would force upon us the alternative 
either of admitting “finite things each cut off from all relation with its 
environment, or else of accepting the integral absolute with no environ- 
ment and all relations packed within itself” (p. 66). 

“There are three kinds of spiritualistic philosophy,” says the author, 
“between which we are asked to choose” (p. 43). The first of these is 
called “dualistic theism,” and it is fair to say that the theory does not 
seem to appeal to his interest, nor does he seem to have taken trouble to 
put himself at the point of view of the theist. The principle of intimacy 
requires that we should be substantially one with the divine. Pantheism 
of some form would therefore seem to be the only admissible kind of 
belief; but it need not be of the common monistic form which conceives 
“that the divine exists authentically only when the world is experienced 
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all at once in its absolute totality ” (p. 43). The pluralistic belief of Mr 
James is distinguished by two marks which give it a special and personal 
character. The whole or sum-total of things is only in course of realisa- 
tion, and may never be actually realised ; and the connections within it are 
of the nature of linkages between part and part. How the elementary 
facts of experience can be compounded into other forms of consciousness 
which include the former was a difficulty which seemed to admit of no 
solution until he decided to close his ears to the question. Resting on the 
fact that “my present field of consciousness is a centre surrounded by a 
fringe that shades insensibly into a sub-conscious more” (p. 288), we may 
fairly ask, “ May not we ourselves form the margin of some more really 
central self in things which is co-conscious with the whole of us? May not 
you and I be confluent in a higher consciousness, and confluently active 
there, though we now know it not?” (p. 290). “Nullus in microcosmo 
spiritus nullus in macrocosmo deus” is an old maxim. But “soul,” at 
any rate, seems to strike the blind spot of Mr James’s vision ; it is regarded 
as a useless scholastic entity. ‘To be as a mental experience,” he says, 
“is only to appear to some one” (p. 199); but the last three words are 
habitually overlooked: the experience is looked upon as needing no 
subject to support it, and the unity of mental life is accounted for by a 
way the separate experiences have of hanging on to one another’s fringes. 
If this interpretation of individual consciousness could be accepted, the 
speculation of a still further composition of mental experiences might be 
regarded as possible or even plausible, so that a “ deus” might be fashioned 
in some such way as the “spiritus” has been. As separate experiences 
overlap and thus form an individual consciousness, so different individual 
consciousness may also overlap and thus constitute a larger consciousness 
of higher order. In this way, in the end, the author comes very near 
to the monism which he set out to refute, and the logical basis of which 
he has undermined. ‘“ We are indeed internal parts of God,” he says, 
“and not external creations, on any possible reading of the panpsychic 
system” (p. 318). God, however, is not the absolute; beyond him lie 
other experiences which may form wider systems, inclusive of both God 
and his “internal parts.” ‘The absolute is not the impossible being I 
once thought it,” we are told (p. 292). It is a possible hypothesis; but it 
is “out of range,” and it raises paradoxes and perplexities which the 


pluralist may contrive to avoid. 
W. R. Sortey. 


CaMBRIDGE. See 
Studies in Mystical Religion —By Rufus M. Jones.—Macmillan, 1909. 
Pp. xxxviii+518. 


Tue salient fact in the religious situation of our day is that the centre 
of gravity has shifted from authority to experience. Speculative philosophy 
and dogmatics have fallen into some discredit ; psychology and history, it 
appears, will soon claim nearly the whole field of religious study. This 
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being, beyond question, the tendency of thought in Europe and America, 
it is not strange that studies in the psychology of mysticism have become 
very common within the last ten years. For mysticism, as Dr Rufus Jones 
says, is “that type of religion which puts the emphasis on immediate 
awareness of relation with God.” ‘The mystic, to quote Professor Royce, 
is the only thorough-going empiricist. 

And yet the empiricists who have paid so much sympathetic attention 
to the psychology of mysticism are condemned by their principles to remain 
themselves in the court of the Gentiles; the mystical experience itself is 
not for them. For though the method of the mystic is empirical, he is 
convinced from first to last that there is an Absolute, and that absolute 
truth is accessible to him. This conviction is the source of his discontent 
with what other men call experience ; it is the justification of his complete 
self-surrender, and of his hope for a reward which shall outweigh every 
sacrifice, even that of the individual Yvy7: “ Quid caelo dabimus ? quantum 
est quo veneat omne? Impendendus homo est, Deus esse ut possit in ipso.” 
The mystic, in fact, is not only the most thorough-going of empiricists ; 
he is also the most thorough-going of realists. Belief in the relativity of 
all knowledge, or in the pragmatic character of all religious truth, would 
shatter the very foundations of his faith, which is essentially ontological. 
Hence it is impossible to separate mysticism from metaphysics, and to 
regard the persistent historical alliance between mysticism and Platonism 
as accidental. This error is common in recent students of mysticism, who 
tend to treat the subject purely as a branch of psychology, and to devote 
their attention chiefly to the morbid or abnormal phenomena connected 
with the contemplative life. Approaching the subject in this way, they 
naturally conclude that the “ mystical state” is always more or less patho- 
logical. ‘The hypothesis of a real correspondence with an extra-personal 
Divine Life is not so much disproved at the conclusion as rejected at the 
beginning of their inquiry. 

Dr Jones is free from this one-sidedness. He has given due prominence 
to the intellectual side of mysticism in his studies of Plotinus, Augustine, 
Dionysius, Erigena, and Eckhart. The incompleteness of his book is due 
to another cause—his exclusive interest in the Protestant mystics and their 
spiritual forerunners. The typical Catholic mysticism finds no place in 
his pages, where we look in vain for any account of Catherine of Genoa, 
Theresa, John of the Cross, or Madame de Guyon. The author promises 
us another volume of studies, which is to deal chiefly with the Quakers. 
We gather that the Society of Friends has been throughout the centre of 
his interests. 

The essays in this volume are, within these self-chosen limits, very 
helpful towards an understanding of mysticism. The typical mystical 
act is prayer; and therefore mysticism has a place in all personal religion. 
But the exclusive mystic is one who wishes to fix the immediacy of the 
God-consciousness as it is occasionally given to him in his devotions or 
meditations. He wants to keep it pure from all infusions coming from 
Vor. VIII.—No. 1. 14 
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outside: “Let nothing come between thee and God,” as Eckhart said. 
When to this desire is added the “ attraction of the abyss ”—the longing 
to escape wholly from self, and “swim in the ocean of the Godhead like 
a fish in the sea”—we can understand the disastrous attraction of the 
via negativa, which, if pursued remorselessly, “ peels the onion ” till nothing 
is left. Devotion is sublimated into the “prayer of quiet,” in which 
nothing is said on either side; the creation becomes “ ein lauteres Niht,” 
with Eckhart ; and God, as with Scotus Erigena, “ propter excellentiam 
non immerito Nihil vocatur.” Dr Jones (p. xxiii), quoting Maeterlinck, 
half justifies the attempt to intensify the undifferentiated God-conscious- 
ness, as if it were something wider and fuller than any conceptual know- 
ledge. But heightened feeling is one thing, and wider experience is 
another. Confusion between the two is the parent of all superstitions. 
The wise mystic attaches only a regulative value to his early revela- 
tions, in which the Divine presence is chiefly felt as the source of a 
rapturous elevation of spirit, without definite content. The vague God- 
consciousness has to become explicit by passing through the world of 
multiplicity, taking specific determinations through the medium of 
thought, will, and affection. Immediacy is present all through; but its 
degree or value is rigidly determined by the position which the soul 
has reached on the “ladder of perfection.” In the ethical scheme of 
Plotinus, no one can hope to see heaven (the “intelligible world”), much 
less the ineffable Absolute, till he has practised all the “ political virtues,” 
and then undergone the discipline of “ purgation.” The need of patience 
can hardly be too much emphasised, for in general the only fault of the 
mystics has been that they have been in too great a hurry. 

Dr Jones usually writes well; but he once (p. xxx) speaks of men 
who “have lived through water-spouts which would have overwhelmed 
souls whose anchor did not reach beyond the veil”! He seems, for once, 
to have fallen into the “ mixed state” which is said by Catholic mystics to 


indicate a high grade of contemplation. 
W. Raven Ince. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The Christian Doctrine of God.—By W. N. Clarke, D.D.— 
T. & T. Clark, 1909. 


Ir is the practice of the Roman Catholic Church to defend a foregone 
conclusion by logic; in America it appears to be the fashion to do so by 
rhetoric. This makes the reviewing of the work before us a peculiarly 
difficult task. It contains a great deal of what is known as “ hedging.” 
Thus the question of miracles is discussed at some length, but the con- 
clusion which is reached is dilemmatic: “If miracles have never occurred, 
God’s providence is complete without them. . . . If there are miracles, 
however, God’s providence includes them” (p. 211). Again, the question 
of Creation out of nothing, which is a distinctively Christian doctrine, is 
left open. We are told, however, that “the nobler and worthier view ” 
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is that ‘God has never been without a creation, and will never be alone” 
(p. 287). Then the author hastens to add that “this is no doctrine of 
the eternity of matter.” It is, however, a doctrine of the eternity, though 
not of the independence, of the universe. Even the independence seems 
to be asserted, though this is evidently not intended, when the universe is 
spoken of as one of the “ two ultimate units of existence ” (p. 273). 

But let us come to the main business of the book. ‘The Christian 
doctrine of God,” we are told, “is not identical with any statement that 
has been made in a creed or put forth by an ecclesiastical authority ~ 
(p. 3). Neither is it identical with the general consensus of Christian 
belief. What is it, then? “It is a doctrine that is grounded in the 
Christian revelation, developed in history, and now restated once more 
after many times, in the presence of modern knowledge” (p. 4). This 
means that Dr Clarke proposes himself to put the best face he can upon 
the doctrine and bring it up to date. His main purpose is “ not to prove, 
but to present it.” To establish the existence of God, we are told, is quite 
contrary to the Christian idea (p. 56). Not that God is, but what God is, 
is the first point in the Christian doctrine. 

What then is God? To begin with, he is a person, that is, “a 
conscious, intelligent, active, related being” (p. 64). By this is meant 
that “ God is one person, and not more than one” (p. 237). He is not, 
as the Bishop of Birmingham said the other day, “a society of persons.” 
On this point our author is very explicit. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
explained to mean “God, God in Christ, God in men; Father, Son, 
Spirit” (p. 46). Bishop Gore’s doctrine is abandoned as a piece of 
antiquated metaphysics. ‘The one divine Person sustains an all-com- 
prehensive relation to all existence that is not himself, and is absolutely 
competent to the fulfilling of that relation in all its forms. This is 
Monotheism, and this is the only possible theism” (p. 238). When the 
writer adds on the same page that “the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
destroyed but fulfilled,” we feel that this venerable anachronism is now as 
dead as the law. “A person is a member of society” (p. 62). Who then 
are God’s society? We and other created beings, not “the eternal living 
fellowship” of which Dr Gore speaks. It is admittted in passing that 
“infinite personality is often said to be a contradiction in terms” (p. 65). 
“ But why,” asks Dr Clarke, “claim that our personality must be typical ?” 
(p. 66). ‘The answer is plain—because we are the only persons of whom 
we know. Moreover, an infinite member of society would surely swamp 
the rest. 

A person must have a character. What then is the character of this 
divine person? It is in brief perfect goodness, which is explained to mean 
perfect love, holiness, and wisdom. ‘There is no need to show that the 
existence of such a God is the most glorious and beneficent fact that could 
be proclaimed. The meaning of it is, that goodness lies back of all 
existence. Eternal goodness, loving in wisdom, is the source and fount of 
all. This is the Christian doctrine always held. As to what the doctrine 
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may imply, and how it should be unfolded, Christians have differed widely, 
but from the beginning till now all have held that God is the source of all 
and that he is the perfect goodness, love, and wisdom” (p. 133). Dr 
Clarke is right in saying that this is the Christian doctrine, and we admire 
his courage in saying it. It is a doctrine which the lay mind of the age 
can no longer accept. The clergy in upholding it are unconsciously doing 
mischief to religion which will however, we trust, right itself in spite of 
them. ‘ Christianity,” says Dr Clarke, “ does not accept the dilemma that 
if God is love he is not almighty, and if he is almighty he is not love” 
(p. 461). But whether this dilemma be accepted or not, it is there all the 
same. Reams of rhetoric and of gush about God do not alter the ugly 
fact of evil, which is in flat contradiction to the doctrine of a perfect 
Creator. When then our author offers us the choice between Theism and 
Agnosticism, we unhesitatingly prefer the latter. For what is Agnosticism 
but extending into religion the highly proper principle of not pretending 
to know what you do not know? We do not even know whether we 
continue to exist after death; much less are we competent to pronounce 
upon the ultimate cause of all things. Our faculties do however enable 
us to detect a logical contradiction such as is involved in ascribing a world 
in which there is evil as well as good to a perfectly good source. Dr 
Clarke has succeeded in drawing a picture of God to which we feel no 
moral repugnance. But there is one most important attribute which he 
has omitted from the sketch, and that is the attribute of non-existence. 
Experience of the world does not lend the slightest plausibility to the 
theistic hypothesis as to its origin. Dr Clarke indeed himself is so 
conscious of this that he falls back in the end on “ the venture of faith.” 
He does not go so far as to say that we must believe contrary to the 
evidence, but he does say that we must go beyond the evidence. Now 
this we have no right todo. Moreover, the true interests of religion are 
not served by our doing so. If an intellectual contradiction is made 
inseparable from the idea of a good God, it must alienate the minds of 
thinking men from that idea. Dr Clarke makes very free with the 
Christian doctrine of God, wherever it conflicts with his own ideal, but he 
will have to make freer still before it can become acceptable to the present 
age. If we are to have a good God whom we can worship, he must not be 
a God who made the world, nor yet a God who is the world, but simply a 
God who is in the world. In this world there is good as well as evil. 
There is no contradiction, though there may be poetry and personification 
in supposing a Spirit of Good, which works in the souls of all men. That 
is the real object of our worship. Why should it not be avowed as such ? 
Is it because it is deficient in power ? ‘Then let us, to the small extent of our 
abilities, lend strength to it by our adhesion. Within the world of man, which 
alone is our concern, every individual counts for something. As for the 
world outside man, that is wonderful, but it is not moral. It is pure irrele- 
vance to talk of ethics to an earthquake. St GrorcE Srock. 
University oF Birmincuam. 
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Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.—Part LVII., June 1909. 
Maclehose.—Pp. 303. 


‘THE momentous quest for objective proof of spirit return still proceeds. 
Between that considerable number of people who consider that they have 
had evidence enough already, and the vast multitude who pass scornfully 
on the other side, the S.P.R. still pursues its patient task of laboratory 
experiment, It has learnt, during twenty-seven years of study, to be on its 
guard against not only conscious fraud, but against fraud perpetrated by 
some non-moral subliminal part of the self, for which the respectable ordinary 
citizen, who is represented by the supraliminal mind, is not responsible. 
The avenue of information provided by the trance memory, if that be a 
different source, has to be guarded against also, Every word that has 
been written by a medium’s hand in the past may remain somewhere 
hidden in her organism, though it is very unlikely that it does. Then 
thought transference from the sitter is a possibility almost impossible to 
guard against with theoretical completeness ; for how can a sitter recognise 
a characteristic of the communicating spirit, if such it be, unless that 
characteristic is known to, is in the mind of, the sitter? We are hardly 
yet in a position to lay down the limits of free, immediate, and unlimited 
thought transference like this. ‘The tendency of both Professor William 
James and Sir Oliver Lodge, who write most of the volume before us, is to 
press the telepathic hypothesis to breaking-point before they admit actual 
spirit return. Professor James is not sure that the particular batch of com- 
munications from “ Richard Hodgson” which he here edits are by them- 
selves enough to prove the spirit of R. H. to be present. But readers who 
remember the last chapter of his Varieties of Religious Experience will 
know that he is a believer, in what he calls a “crass” way, in spiritual 
entities. Sir Oliver Lodge’s conclusion, in a matter of such delicacy, will 
be best given in his own words. [These facts] tend to render certain the 
existence of some outside intelligence or control, distinct from the con- 
sciousness, and, as far as I can judge, from the subconsciousness also, of 
Mrs Piper or other medium. And they tend to render probable the work- 
ing hypothesis on which I choose to proceed, that that version of the nature 
of the intelligences which they themselves present and favour is something 
like the truth. In other words, I feel that we are in secondary or tertiary 
touch—at least occasionally—with some stratum of the surviving person- 
ality of the individuals who are represented as sending messages.” 

Edmund Gurney, Henry Sidgwick (a little), and F. W. H. Myers, also 
purport to send communications through Mrs Piper, Mrs Thompson, and 
** Miss Rawson.” Myers’s began nine days after his death, and Hodgson’s 
eight days after his: both in a confused though characteristic way. There 
is also a very convincing series of interviews with his family by the late 
Isaac C. Thompson (of Thompson and Capper, homeopathic chemists, 
Liverpool). ‘Touches such as his preference of other forms of farewell to 
“* good-bye,” an ancient inherited peculiarity in Quaker families like his, 
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can hardly be due to anything but the man himself; though Mrs Piper, 
it is true, was acquainted with him in life; which weakens the evidence to 
severely critical minds. The advice to his son about the conduct of his busi- 
ness, and his natural way of making the acquaintance of Dr Hodgson, then 
living in Boston, his giving of his name before anyone had mentioned it, the 
intimacies of some private interviews unpublished, and all kinds of in- 
definable personal touches lead to a conviction of his presence, albeit based 
on actual proofs less rigid than one would desire. It is only by such 
study of a multitude of cases that conviction is gradually formed, and by 
further study maintained. 

This part of the Proceedings is not about cross correspondences. 
Nevertheless, one may be traced in it. On the 8th May 1901, soon 
after 10 p.m., the Myers control of Mrs Thompson said, “ The noise of you 
all calling makes me feel I cannot. Some one is calling me now.” “ Let 
me be at rest.” “ False things may creep in.” And “ Nelly,” the control, 
describes how, just before, “some one came up and touched the stick” 
through which communication was being made, “ and it all got confused.” 
All this happened at Birmingham. Quite unknown to Mrs Thompson 
and her group, Mrs Verrall was communicating at Cambridge at the 
same hour on the same day, knowing nothing of the Birmingham sitting ; 
and this is what she got from her ‘ Myers.” ‘Falsehood is never far 
away. What do you want with me. I cannot .... no power, doing 
something else to-night. Desine. (Leave off.) Note hour.” Then an 
initial representing Myers. It is difficult to account for this by thought 
transference from the sitters, or by the medium’s trance memory. 

Those who have accepted the spirit hypothesis as tenable, or tenable 
at present because covering ascertained facts, will find the chief interest of 
this volume in the light that it throws on the mechanism of mediumship. 
Permanent unbelievers may skip the rest of the paper. ‘The spirit of the 
medium vacates, so it is stated, her body left in trance, and can be seen 
departing by the spirit controls. She comes back with regret and some 
discomfort, and utters during the process of awakening messages given to 
her by spirits as she re-enters her body. Two mediums are usually neces- 
sary. The one on the earth side has one who is in easy touch with her on 
the other side, and acts as the intermediary with other communicators. 
Thus Mrs Piper works generally with what appears to be an elderly clergy- 
man named “ Rector,” Mrs Thompson with her daughter “ Nelly,” and so 
forth. Frequent communicators like Dr Hodgson learn, however, to speak 
or write themselves. The messages seem half unconscious — more like 
dreams of the dead at times. Henry Sidgwick, who, when he speaks 
directly, speaks with his familiar stammer, with his old intellectual hesita- 
tion asks Myers to convince him that he is really communicating, not 
having facts got out of him. Myers says that it is not his whole self 
talking. Isaac Thompson says “he may have said something: he certainly 
had it in his mind.” Repetitions occur and irrelevancies, strange gaps in 
knowledge, difficulties in understanding—as indeed one would plentifully 
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expect. ‘ Myers” says, through Mrs Thompson: “I have gone back from 
where I was that night. I could hear what she (the medium) was saying, 
and keep a check on it; but now I cannot hear what is being said: I can 
only think the things, and false things may creep in without my knowing 
it.” When Isaac Thompson was trying with difficulty to communicate, 
George Pelham intervened and said, “He is trying very hard. Let him 
dream it out, Hodgson, and he will be all right.” ‘“ Remember he has no 
one except yourself to attract him here” (i.e. through their common friend- 
ship with Sir Oliver Lodge). “Nelly” tells her mother that she must not 
think of Mr Myers so often; that her doing so woke him up when he 
needed to sleep and be quiet. If this be true its religious significance is 
obvious and far-reaching. “Nelly,” speaking on Myers’s behalf, is made 
to say this scientific but unchildlike sentence: “ He says he is finding out 
how honest non-phenomena are to be accounted for.” This means com- 
munications which are not really from the spirit they appear to come 
from. It is all very Myers-like. 

If we are to accept Edmund Gurney’s talk with “‘ Miss Rawson” as 
what it purports to be (though it contains little of itself evidential), there 
are many hints to be sometime built up into a scheme of future human 
destiny. But there have been too many fantastic structures of this kind 
in the past to make us easily receptive. 

Professor Pigou’s criticism of spirit return, which concludes this part, is 
notable for its‘academic elaboration, and depends for its force on a rather 
shadowy parallel between known telepathic results and some of those 


apparently due to spirit return. 
JoHn W. GraHam. 
Darron Hatt, MANCHESTER. 





The Gospel and Human Needs: Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, 1908-9; with Additions.—By John 
Neville Figgis, Litt. D., of the Community of the Resurrection.— 
Pp. xvi+193.-—London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 


Ecclesia Discens: The Church's Lesson from the Age.—By the Rev. James 
H. F. Peile, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, and Canon 
of St Michael’s, Coventry.—Pp. viii+303.—Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909. 


Born these books attempt what so many religious books fail of accom- 
plishing, viz. to get at the realities of life. ‘* Not long since a friend said 
to me "—thus does Dr Figgis begin his preface—* that miracles which had 
once been a support to faith were now a stumbling-block. I made the 
reply that that stage was at an end, and that once more they were 
becoming a help, were indeed of the essence of revelation. The following 
lectures are an attempt to explicate that dictum. For I begin to see that 
it is precisely that characteristic of miracles, which makes them so sore a 
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difficulty to minds with the bias of ‘ naturalism,’ which endears them to men 
and women who are concerned rather with life than theories about life.” 
Mr Peile states that the sermons and essays which make up his volume 
‘have been chosen or written as bearing on the question which is implied 
in the title of the book—Ecclesia Discens ; the Church which somehow 
seems to have lost the right and power to teach the world; and now has 
to learn from it, if nothing else, at least how to become its teacher again. 
In other words, I have tried to study the relation of Christianity to the 
intellectual and social revolutions which appear to be moving every day 
with increasing velocity about us.” 

Dr Figgis’s eloquent and scholarly Hulsean Lectures are of absorbing 
interest, but unfortunately bear traces of having been hastily put together 
and insufficiently revised for publication. His quotations, too, which are 
numerous, are sometimes inaccurate, and do not agree with the text which 
is given in the notes at the end of the volume. However, these are only 
minor blemishes in a work which has the real literary flavour, and they 
can easily be removed in a later edition. ‘The Hulsean Lectures are neces- 
sarily concerned with some form of apologetic, and in the present series the 
line which is taken is that of developing the conformity of the Christian 
religion to the needs of human nature. The four lectures are devoted to 
“Revelation,” “ Mystery,” “The Historic Christ,” and “ Forgiveness,” in 
each of which the main thought is that just indicated; and these are 
supplemented by four sermons on “ A Plea for Other Worldliness,” “The 
Need of Authority in the Church,” “Not Peace but a Sword,” and 
“ Little Children.” 

Dr Figgis does not attempt to convince unbelievers, or those who are 
without the sense of sin. He insists very truly that only the sin-stricken 
feel the need of a Saviour, and he shows how all their need is met by 
Christianity with its historic founder and with its mysteries of atonement 
and sacraments. Of course all this is open to the inevitable objection that 
it is only human nature satisfying its cravings by creating a god in its own 
image. ‘Quand homme a touché le fond du malheur de vivre, il en 
revient a illusion divine; et Yorigine de toutes les religions est la, 
lhomme faible et nu n’ayant pas la force de vivre sa misére terrestre sans 
I’éternel mensonge d’un paradis.”! But this is no argument against 
experience, and it is to experience that the lecturer appeals. The real 
struggle, as he urges in the first lecture, is no longer with unbelief, but 
with other religions, which endeavour to contest the field with Christianity. 
Well, none other meets our needs as does this. It seems too good to be 
true ?—“ Credo quia impossibile.” And with ‘Tertullian’s well-known 
paradox the last lecture ends. 

Mr Peile was Bampton Lecturer in the year 1907, when his subject 
was “The Reproach of the Gospel,” his handling of which theme 
attracted an unusual amount of favourable notice. This success he has 
followed up by the publication of the volume now before us, consisting 
1 Zola, Lourdes. 
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almost entirely of sermons and addresses, which are presented frankly 
and without disguise, and yet which the author, curiously enough, calls 
“chapters.” The book is divided into two parts, the former entitled 
“ Belief,” the latter “ Practice”; and in both we have the earnest thought 
and polished language of the scholar who speaks not merely from the 
knowledge of books, but from practical experience of life and its problems 
gained as schoolmaster and as parish priest. In the former capacity 
he writes with authority on “Religio Pueri,” which he understands 
thoroughly. “We do not want emotional religion for our boys. We 
have all seen too much of the ready flood of tears, the passionate 
protestations of repentance and amendment so heartfelt, so fleeting. 
Only schoolmasters fully know, and this is not the place to enlarge on 
it, how strong and dangerous the emotional nature is during part of the 
school age. It seems odd in the light of popular conceptions, but what 
most boys need, for a time at least, is to be kept manly and wholesome 
and prosaic.” He is able to speak on such subjects as “ Law and Justice,” 
** Politics,” and “ Patriotism,” without party-spirit. (In this last sermon 
occurs the misprint of 1574 for 1572 as the date of the massacre of St 
Bartholomew.) But many readers will turn with most interest to what 
he has to say on “ Modernism,” with which he has much sympathy, 
though he is not blind to its dangers. ‘It is noticeable,” as he acutely 
remarks, “that in France the movement has something of the violence of 
novelty, the outburst of pent-up forces after long repression. . . . The 
extreme negative position held by the Abbé Loisy on the historical value 
of the Synoptic Gospels stands in marked contrast to the careful and, on 
the whole, conservative conclusions of the most trustworthy scholars in 
Germany and the English-speaking countries of recent years. . . . It is 
not unreasonable to trace in his treatment of his documents the inevitable 
result of a cruel struggle for liberty of thought” (pp. 33, 34). There are 
many other points of interest, but here we must leave a strong, sane, and 
healthy book. 
G. E. Frrencu. 


West Hatcu. 





The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated from the Editor's 
Greek Text, and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by 
R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D., Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, 
Oxford ; Fellow of the British Academy. London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1908. 


‘Tue saying, “ A prophet hath no honour save in his own country,” though 
too often verified, is one to which there are some exceptions. Dr Charles 
has urgently insisted on the necessity of studying the late extra-canonical 
Jewish writings, if we would understand the New Testament, and _ his 
insistence has been rewarded by success. The texts and translations of 
texts which he and some other scholars have published, have convinced 
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students of the importance of the writings referred to; and in the case of 
the work now before us Dr Charles has, I believe, no occasion to be 
dissatisfied with the general tone, and with the verdict of the scholars who 
have reviewed it. Judged from his own point of view the work must be 
pronounced excellent. 

The author himself has already introduced readers of this Journal to 
his researches in an article entitled “'The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” which appeared in April 1905. I may, therefore, cultivate 
brevity without injury to the reading class in general, while special 
students will doubtless have seen some of the critical articles which have 
appeared in English and German magazines. Such students will also 
doubtless have access to the critical edition of the Greek text, with the 
supplementary evidence of the Armenian and Slavonic versions, and of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic fragments, published by the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford. Iam delighted to add my judgment to the general consensus of 
scholars, that both in text and translation (with commentary) Dr Charles 
shows just those qualities which, for the special purpose of the work, are 
the most indispensable. 

The labour involved in preparing this work, as well as the edition of the 
Greek text and the fragments referred to, has, I well know, been almost 
overwhelming. Nevertheless Dr Charles has had the prudence here and 
elsewhere to limit his range, at least to some extent. By his texts and 
translations he has made fresh contributions to the history of religion, and 
by his commentary he has brought his new or newly revised facts into 
relation with generally received facts and theories. It now devolves upon 
historians to make the best use of the whole body of facts, and I will 
indicate some of the directions in which future histories of Jewish and 
early Christian religion will probably be affected by publications like the 
present. I am not now speaking merely of histories of Jewish religious 
literature, but of the great and wide subject of the history of Jewish and 
Christian religion, and I take for granted Dr Charles’s main views on the 
date and origin of the late writings (or the portions of them) referred to, 
and more particularly of 1 and 2 Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Book 
of Jubilees, and the Testaments. 

1. As to the amount of originality in the New Testament, especially in 
sayings attributed to Jesus. No more interesting problem exists for the 
historian. The Testaments being a work of the second century s.c., Dr 
Charles assumes that where there is a parallel between it and something 
in the New Testament, the latter is reminiscent of the former. In pp. 
Ixxviii-lxxxix of the Introduction a conspectus of these parallel passages is 
given. Those quoted first on forgiveness and on the two great command- 
ments are of special interest, to which we may add the parallelism between 
John i. 9 (“ the light which lighteth every man”) and T. Levi. xiv. 4, and 
between 1 Tim. ii. 5 (“ mediator between God and man”) and T. Dan. vi. 
2. I do not say that I entirely agree with the author, but it is not worth 
while to discuss the matter here. There is no doubt that the ethical 
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standard of the Testaments is a high one, and not only marks progress 
already made, but betokens a capacity of a further moral development ; 
and even if wisdom and the law are still correlative (‘T. Levi. xiii.), yet this 
conception finds sufficiently definite expression in the Sermon on the 
Mount for us to be doubly cautious in estimating it. 

2. Universalism. ‘The great point here is that the writer of the Testa- 
ments cherishes a belief in the conversion of all nations to the One God ; in 
other words, he looks to “the achievement of salvation through character 
rather than through outward ordinances” (p. 211). And this noble uni- 
versalism (which appears also in the doctrine of Michael) is based on a true 
insight into the scope of the words, “ God created man in his own image” 
(Gen. i. 27), which appears to be first quoted in T. Naphtali ii. 5 and Sirach 
xvii. 3. “Jubilees,” on the other hand, teaches (xv. 31) that * over all 
(nations) hath He placed spirits in authority to lead them astray from 
Him”; there is therefore no hope for the Gentiles. And yet both books 
are nearly contemporary. To trace the two lines of development is the 
work of the historian. 

3. The Messiah. In the Testaments as originally written the form of 
the Messiah-belief gives evidence of a complete mental revolution ; the 
hopes of the early Pharisees centred themselves no longer on Judah, but 
on Levi. This strange phenomenon was due, of course, to the high 
character of the early Maccabees, and deserved perhaps a more prominent 
mention than it has received from Professor Bousset in his generally 
excellent Geschichte des Judenthums (2nd ed. p. 265). The facts and 
references are fully set forth by Dr Charles in his commentary on the 
Testaments (Introd., pp. xcvii, xeviii). 

4. Angelology. Nothing perhaps is more important in connection with 
the Testaments than for a free-minded critical historian to throw fresh 
light on Michael and Beliar. The textual facts are duly given, and with 
the aid of Bousset historically treated, by Dr Charles, whose note on Beliar 
in his Ascension of Isaiah is learned and acute, though, I am afraid I must 
add, not entirely adequate or conclusive, so that the problems still need 
further illumination. Of Michael, Professor Bousset says (Gesch., p. 376) 
that he is “the most prominent figure among the angels,” also that “the 
origin of his name is unknown,” and that “ the Jewish names of the angels 
form an unsolved problem of the history of religion.” Of Beliar, the same 
historical scholar says (p. 384) that a fresh stage in the development of 
dualism is marked by the appearance of a new and striking figure with a 
name of enigmatical meaning and origin—Beliar. ‘hat he is the monarch 
of the world of evil spirits is plain, and probably, according to Bousset, 
he was originally a god of the underworld, referring to a theory proposed 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica (“ Belial”). It seems to me that a historian 
of Jewish religion ought to be able to go further than this, and I would 
gladly see some uncommitted English scholar, equipped with a knowledge 
of Dr Charles's texts and experienced in the use of critico-historical methods, 
venture on almost untried paths. Meantime I will briefly mention some 
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things which cannot be ignored by the English historian of Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian religion whom I have imagined, and which, if I am not 
mistaken, are needed in order completely to account for the Michael and 
Beliar of the Testaments. 

First, then, it has, I believe, been proved by advanced textual criticism 
that the early Israelite religious tradition was, to adopt an expression from 
Tiele, monarchical polytheism. ‘The early Israelites worshipped not only 
Yahweh or Yahi, but deities called Yarham or Yerahme’el and Asherah 
or Ashtart. There were also, perhaps, other triads, but this triad was 
the most important, and its leading member was generally Yahweh. 
Yerahme’el, in fact, came to have, in relation to Yahweh, the same 
position that the Babylonian god Marduk had in relation to Ea, i.e. he 
was a mediator between the supreme God and his worshippers. But his 
name was not always preserved accurately, and cultured devotees of 
Yahweh were well pleased, by omission and transposition of letters, to 
produce for popular use the name Mal’ak, * messenger,” and later on, in 
the post-exilic period, Mika’el (“ who is like God ?”). 

Between the age when Yerahme’el was converted into Mal’ak and the 
age when he was reverenced as Mika’el a momentous revolution had taken 
place in religious thought. ‘There was no place in heaven for inferior 
Elohim ; the inferior Elohim of an earlier age became in the first instance 
angels. And yet there are traces enough of the earlier stage; men could 
not entirely forget that the archangels had once ranked as divine beings. 
Read Daniel and the Apocalypse of John, and say if Mika’el is not very 
like a divinity ; and when some of the later Jews sacrificed to Mika’el, does 
not this imply that they regarded him as divine? And the friendliness 
so characteristic of Michael, as the protector of the righteous of all nations 
against Beliar or Satan, does it not remind us of the kindness of Mal’ak- 
Yahweh to the unfortunate Hagar in the wilderness ? 

The evolution of Yerahme’el, however, was not confined to one direc- 
tion. It seems that he was an older god than Yahweh, and that, to those 
who regarded him and not Yahweh as the supreme God, the sphere of his 
dominion was, not only earth and heaven, but the underworld. Even in 
the Old Testament there are probable traces of Yerahme’el as the Hebrew 
Pluto, and it would be extremely natural if by the time the Testaments 
were written Yerahme’el had become equivalent to the “ evil inclination ” 
in man, of which the later Jewish writers speak. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is not Yerahme’el but Beliar who comes to be virtually 
identified with the “ evil inclination” (T. Asher, i. 8). What, then, is the 
meaning and origin of Beliar? For my part, I do not think that a 
textual critic can hesitate as to the origin of Beliar, or a historian of 
religion as to the way in which Beliar rose to his proud position in the 
spirit world. Both Beliar and Belchor (the form in Jubilees i. 20), to 
which we may add Belchira and the connected forms (at which Dr Charles 
is naturally perplexed), are, to the advanced textual critic, easy products of 
Yerahme’el, and even those imperfectly versed in criticism will recognise 
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that Beliar is simply an inversion of Iarbel (for which compare Arbel in 
Hos. x. 14 and the name distorted into Yerubbaal in Judg. vi. 32). And 
here again it is tocultured devotees of Yahweh, or by whatever other name 
they preferred to call the Most High God, that we must ascribe the trans- 
formation of Iarbel (i.e. Yerahme’el) into Beliar. 

2. That Beliar was originally a god, no student can fail to perceive. He 
is identified with the Antichrist (symbolised by darkness) ; and if the Christ 
(symbolised by light) is divine, his opponent cannot be less than divine. 
Indeed, is he not called (Ascens. Is. i. 3) “the prince of this world and 
of his angels,” and is not his seat in the firmament, and has he not at his 
beck and call seven spirits of deceit, just as God is ministered to by seven 
archangels? It is, no doubt, to inexperienced students rather surprising 
that the same divine name (Yerahme’el) should develop in two opposite 
directions. But nothing is more characteristic of religious names than their 
capacity of varied interpretation. Demons were once gods, but their 
degradation as demons does not prevent religious authorities from using the 
same name, carefully disguised, for angelic beings of quite opposite character. 

The influence of North Arabian upon Israelitish religion may conceiv- 
ably have been overrated. I do not say that it has been, but even taking 
this view, we must agree with Kittel that Yerahme’elite influence cannot 
safely be altogether denied. And it seemed to the present reviewer that 
the complete absence of a plausible and consistent account of the origin of 
Mika’el (Michael) and Beliar in the works of Kautzsch (Hastings, Dict. Bible, 
“ Religion of Israel”), Bousset, Gunkel, etc., more than justified him in 
calling upon historians of religion to consider the new historical theory of 
the development of angelology, the “ doctrine of angels” being so specially 
prominent in the Testaments now presented te us. It will be readily 
understood that much more might be said. ‘There is a large accumulation 
of facts which, in an adequate review of Dr Charles’s exegetical work as a 
whole, and Professor Bousset’s partly parallel researches, would doubtless 
have to be referred to. The present notice cannot claim to be more than 
fragmentary, though it points out a new field of research, and so may, at 
least, supplement the earlier, and in some respects perhaps unsatisfying, 
reviews. T. K. Curynr. 


Oxrorp. 





The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah.—By the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., D. Litt.—A. & C. Black. 


Tue title of this book hardly conveys the fact that it is Dr Cheyne’s latest 
—one must not say, nor would one wish to say, final—pronouncement on 
that remarkable theory to which he has dedicated his later years, viz., 
the “ Jerahmeel” or, as he prefers to call it, the “ North Arabian” theory 
of the origins of Israel. ‘The outlines of the theory are well known to 
readers of the Hibbert Journal from the articles on the subject and the 
discussions thereupon which have previously appeared in these pages, but 
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in this volume the author carries the theory farther than it has ever 
advanced before, and into a field which it has not hitherto occupied. In 
the first part of the book Dr Cheyne does not hesitate to test his theory by 
applying it to the last days of the kingdom of Judah—a period which 
stands, one might say, in the broad light of history. The second part of 
the work consists of an investigation on the lines of his theory of the two 
oldest of the three law-books of Israel, viz., the Book of the Covenant, and 
the (original) Book of Deuteronomy, and is of more special interest to 
students of the text and of Dr Cheyne’s daring emendations. 

It is the first part which will chiefly interest students of history, for in 
it we are intended to find the full and complete justification of the North 
Arabian theory. Here Dr Cheyne takes the bull by the horns and does 
all that even his ingenuity can do to commend the theory to the accept- 
ance of scholars. If scholars hesitate to accept it, it is not the fault of 
Dr Cheyne, but the inherent improbabilities of the theory, and the violent 
alterations of the text which it involves, which are the cause of the hesita- 
tion. If it could be accepted here, where it lies open to the full light of 
history, it could be accepted in the earlier periods, where the same tests 
cannot be applied; but the manner in which its acceptance is invited is the 
most marvellous thing about it. 

It is an axiom of the lower, or textual, criticism that the most difficult 
and most unlikely of two readings is probably correct, because copyists 
were not likely to substitute a difficult for an easy reading, but very likely 
to do the reverse; on the other hand, it is an axiom of history that 
the simplest theory which covers the facts and explains phenomena is 
probably correct, however fascinating a more complicated theory may be. 

Now what are we to think of a theory which not only requires us to 
believe in the existence of three separate “ Mizrim”—one in North Syria 
and another in North Arabia, in addition to the ancient and historical 
Mizrim or Mizraim, the land of Egypt—and two “ Ashhur”—one in North 
Arabia, and the other the historical land of Assyria—but which also asks 
us to believe that there was a second city of Babel in the North Arabian 
Mizrim or Ashhur (for these two names cover the same country), the name 
of whose king is covered by that of the historical Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of the historical Babylon, and that to this North Arabian king and 
kingdom is to be ascribed the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem ? 
To state the problem in this form, which is perfectly fair to the book 
and its author, is surely to refute it! 

As regards the name “ Mizrim,” or its equivalent “ Mizraim” as it is 
read in the Massoretic text, there is a considerable body of evidence that it 
may have been applied in certain cases to “a tract in North Arabia 
extending perhaps as far south as Medina, and in the north probably as 
far as the better known Mizrim, i.e. the Nile Valley”; indeed Dr Cheyne 
avers that it is “admitted by all” that there are some inscriptional 
references (Assyrian, of the time of Sargon) to Muzri which cannot 
possibly mean either a North Syrian state or the land which we know as 
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Egypt; but if anyone will take the trouble to go carefully through the 
passages given on p. xli of the Introduction he will find it perfectly 
impossible to believe that in all these instances the word originally 
intended to designate the North Arabian land of Muzri or Mizrim should 
have been altered by the later scribes so as to be made to refer to 
Mizraim, Egypt, or, in the case of Ezek. xxvi., xxvii., xxix.—xxxii. to 
“'Tzur,” i.e. Tyre! That there was also a third or North Syrian Mizrim 
remains extremely doubtful, notwithstanding that Dr Cheyne says: “ It 
is an irrefutable historical fact not dependent on 1 Kings x. 18, 2 Kings 
vii. 6, that there was a third Muzri in North Syria.” 

But all this combined with the parallels which Dr Cheyne gives of a 
confusion of kings in Hebrew narratives from earlier times does not make 
it probable that the later historians of Israel were mistaken in thinking 
that it was a king of Egypt who overcame Josiah at Megiddo, or that 
the conqueror of Jerusalem was Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

Indeed, it may be said that Dr Cheyne has become so obsessed by one 
idea that there is never a difficulty in the text but he flies at once to 
Jerahmeel, or its “equivalents” Ishmael, Ashhur or the like, to solve it. 
Thus the undoubtedly difficult phrase in the account of the death of 
Josiah, “he slew him in Megiddo when he had seen him,” becomes “ in 
Migdol” (Herodotus states that “ Nekés "—in spite of which we are not 
to believe that “ Pharaoh-Neko” is correct, but are to think of a “ Piru” 
who was a Mizrite king of North Arabia—‘ made war by land on the 
Syrians and defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolon”) ‘in 
Ashtar,” which we are told means the region dedicated to the god Ashtar 
(the masc. of Ashtart), i.e, Ashhur and Ashhur, one of the regional 
names of the North Arabian border-land. 

This is typical of Dr Cheyne’s textual criticism, of which multiplied 
instances might be given did space permit. Thus we are not surprised to 
be told that Mizrim and Ashhur are both “ Jerahmeelite,” nor to find that 
“ Jerahmeel” or its equivalents turns up in all manner of unexpected 
places. Nor are we surprised to find Dr Cheyne bending all the efforts of 
his genius to prove that in the accounts of the conquest and destruction of 
Jerusalem, and in the corresponding prophetical passages (Zech. ii. 10; 
Jer. i. 14, vi. 1, 22, x. 22, xxv. 9, and iii. 18, xvi. 15), “the Old 
Testament witnesses to a North Arabian invasion and captivity,” and that 
‘it was some North Arabian king whose name, unless, indeed, it underlies 
‘Nebuchadnezzar,’ has not been preserved,” who invaded Judah and 
besieged and took Jerusalem ! 

Surely we cannot be accused of hypercriticism if we ask how it came 
about that the scribes, of whose methods Dr Cheyne professes a unique 
understanding, should have taken such infinite pains to make us believe 
that they were speaking of Egypt and Assyria and Babylon when they 
were all the time speaking of North Arabia and a kingdom of “ Jerahmeel,” 
whether designated Mizrim (Muzri), Ashhur, or Babel? How, again, comes 
it that they were also so careful to conceal the actual word “ Jerahmeel ” 
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under such an infinity of corruptions that most of them were never suspected 
until a scholar of the twentieth century pointed them out? The word 
“¢ Jerahmeel ” only occurs in one passage of the Old Testament (1 Chron. ii.) ; 
yet we are to believe that the Jerahmeelite kingdom played the most 
important part in the history and literature of Israel for centuries ! 

As examples of this we may take two passages which are quite eviscer- 
ated of all anthropological interest on Dr Cheyne’s new principles of 
interpretation. The first is the celebrated eighth chapter of Ezekiel. Of 
this, commenting on v. 10, the author says: “The explanations of W. R. 
Smith, Toy, and Gunkel were hardly satisfactory. Neither clan totems 
nor Babylonian dragons can justifiably be found here. . . . It is only an 
enlarged experience of similarly corrupt passages elsewhere and of the 
habits of the scribes” (the italics are ours) “which can help us much here.” 
And so the “original form of the text” is thus stated: “I entered and 
looked: and, behold, every form of abominations (=images), namely, 
all the idols of the house of Ishmael, graven in the wall round about.” 
And Dr Cheyne characteristically adds the remark, “N. Arabian again” ; 
i.e. Ishmael, so arbitrarily introduced, is ethnically equivalent to Jerahmeel. 
For myself, I am satisfied with the interpretation of the passage which I 
gave in my paper on “ Animism and Totemism in the Old Testament” 
before the Congress of the History of Religions at Oxford last year, in 
which, after quoting Professor Toy, who says, “These probably represented 
forms of old Israelitish worship, but the connection suggests something 
mysterious, mystic cults, secret services, to which only the initiated were 
admitted,” I continue, “'They are, in fact, mysteries, like the Eleusinian 
mysteries in Greece, or like the sacraments of the Christian Church— 
called in Greek pvornpia—only the initiated, i.e. the baptised, being 
admitted to the sacred feast of bread and wine, which themselves are the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and all alike, purified and refined though they 
may be, find their living significance and their mystic power only in 
ideas derived from the animism and totemism of primitive man.” 

The second passage or passages are in Deut. xiv. 2] and xxii. 5, 9-11, 
which, however obscure to the merely theological and textual critic, are 
full of light to the anthropologist. The first becomes, under Dr Cheyne’s 
emendation, “Thou shalt not put on the garment of a Jerahmeelite 
woman,” and is thus connected with the second, which becomes, “The 
garment of a Jerahmeelite shall not be upon a woman, neither shalt thou 
put on the garment of a woman that is an Ishmaelite,” and both are 
connected with simulated changes of sex, connected with the cult of 
Ashtart. But both passages are perfectly explicable and natural on 
anthropological principles. Dr Frazer has explained the first, the prohibi- 
tion “to seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” (as he has also explained 
another passage which causes Dr Cheyne difficulty, Zeph. i. 9, the 
“Jeapers on the threshold”), in the volume of anthropological essays 
published in honour of Dr Tylor’s seventy-fifth birthday; and the 
other, the prohibition of an exchange of garments between the sexes, is 
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explained by Mr Ernest Crawley in The Mystic Rose, and refers to a 
custom derived from the very same primitive principle which leads the 
coster and his female companion to exchange hats on Hampstead Heath 
on a Bank Holiday. 

The third of these related passages (Deut. xxii. 9-11) is also easily 
explicable on the lines of primitive thought which it is the business of 
anthropology to unravel, but space forbids our dwelling further upon this. 
We cannot, however, forbear to give Dr Cheyne’s emendation, as it 
displays so clearly the length to which unrestrained textual criticism is 
prepared to run. By altering no fewer than eight words in the text the 
passage becomes: “Thou shalt not espouse a Jerahmeelite woman lest 
thou consecrate to Jerahmeel thy seed which thou sowest and the produce 
thereof. Thou shalt not keep feasts in Shur (= Asshur) and in Jerahmeel. 
Thou shalt not clothe thee with the garment of a Shinarite woman in 
Missor of Pelishtim (Pelethim).” 

While, however, we are dealing with changes in the text which, because 
they are conceived in the interests of a theory which itself is improbable, 
to say the least of it, must always appear arbitrary and void of likelihood, 
we must not omit to notice one passage which, by a splendid flash of 
insight, Dr Cheyne’s genius renders not only full of meaning, but also of 
greatly increased interest. The passage is Jer. xxii. 18, where, in describ- 
ing the degrading character of the end of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, 
King of Judah, the prophet exclaims, according to the received text, 
“They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, my brother! or, Ah, sister ! 
Ah, lord! or, Ah, his glory!” This has always been a puzzle to the 
ordinary commentator, and the difficulty has been felt from the time of 
the Septuagint translation, which omits two of the members of the four- 
fold litany of lamentation, and only has *QQ adeA¢é and Otuor xipie, but 
here we unhesitatingly say that Dr Cheyne has found the key to the puzzle. 
Fixing his attention upon the word translated “ Lord” which is Adon, 
and accepting Duhm’s emendation of Hodoh, “his glory,” into Dodah, 
but not accepting Duhm’s translation “ Aunt,” Dr Cheyne finds that the 
two latter members of the litany refer to Adonis and his female counter- 
part Ashtart, for, as he says, “we can hardly doubt but that Dodah 
(beloved) is another name for the great Canaanitish and North Arabian 
goddess Ashtart.” ‘ Adon” or “ Dod” is Tammuz or Adonis, and Dodah 
is Ashtart or Ishtar, the original male and female deities of Canaan and 
North Arabia. It then becomes clear that “ Ahi” and “ Ahoth” are no 
ordinary brother and sister, but the divine brother and sister mentioned in 
the later clauses, viz, Adon and Dodah. I prefer taking the words in 
this simple way to saying with Dr Cheyne that Ahi and Ahoth are 
“popular abbreviations of Ashhur and Ashhoreth.” I agree with 
Dr Cheyne that in the time of the prophet the words of the formule 
derived from the ancient religion had ceased to have any definite signi- 
ficance and had become merely symbolic, suggesting the vague idea of an 
extremely bitter lamentation. 


Vot. VITI.—No. 1. 15 
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Here we must leave our criticisms and our appreciation of this very 
interesting and remarkable book. H. J. Duxinrietp Astiey. 


ALGIERS, 





The Beginnings of Gospel Story: A Historico-Critical Inquiry into the 
Sources and Structure of the Gospel according to Mark, with exposi- 
tory notes upon the text, for English readers.—By B. W. Bacon, D.D., 
LL.D.—New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1909.— 
Pp. xli+238. 


Proressor Bacon’s desire in this striking and attractive volume is to 
bring the historical criticism of Mark’s gospel into the market-place, for 
the benefit of “the intelligent layman” who “will not be satisfied to be 
told such and such is the sacred writer’s meaning. He demands an opinion 
on the question, Was it so, or was it not so?” It is always a service to 
faith and truth when some competent scholar undertakes to state in 
untechnical language and without mental reservations the answers which 
he conceives ought to be rendered to such inquiries, and Professor Bacon 
is to be congratulated heartily upon the completion of what seems to be 
the first part of a larger enterprise. The present volume prints the Revised 
Version of Mark (would not an independent translation have been more 
satisfactory ?) with a running commentary, prefaced by a critical introduc- 
tion. The general aim of the book resembles that of Professor Menzies’s 
edition, though it has no Greek to deter the average reader. Paraphrases, 
by the way, are prefixed to every section. This is a special feature of Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s edition, but I suspect the results will not shake the opinion 
of many just persons that paraphrases are a vanity. 

One refreshing quality of the author’s work is that it whets the reader’s 
mind by its combination of independence and research. Professor Bacon 
neither fumbles nor stammers. He writes as a critic who knows his own 
mind, and he puts down with crispness and frankness the reasons for the 
faith or unbelief which is in him. In this respect his new volume will be 
stimulating and educative in the best sense of the term; it can hardly 
fail to set intelligent readers at work for themselves upon the problems 
of the gospel, and to familiarise them with the methods as well as with 
the results of historical criticism on the synoptic problem in general. 
Professor Bacon’s results, it may be said, approximate to those of 
J. Weiss and Loisy! rather than to those of Bernhard Weiss. He 
dismisses, for example, the “legendary anecdotes about John Mark, which 
are merely supposititious traits in the life-story of the man traditionally 
reported to have been the writer of the first gospel” (p. xi.). But the wary 
reader will pull himself up at this point. He will want to know how Mark’s 
name ever came to be associated with the gospel. If the evidence of Papias 

1 It is only fair to say that the remarkable agreement between Loisy and Bacon is 


due to independent research ; the American scholar was only able to read the French- 
man’s volumes after his own had been completed. 
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(or rather of his informant) is pure guess-work, what could have led the early 
church to have selected John Mark as the composer? It is true that the 
gospel of Mark is not a mere collection of Petrine reminiscences: it is not 
a gospel according to Peter. But is there sufficient internal evidence to 
justify us in throwing overboard the primitive tradition that the nucleus of 
the gospel rests on Mark’s reproduction of Peter’s addresses throughout the 
Christian mission? I doubt it. Mark must have had some connection 
with the Ur-Marcus. Otherwise, the whole thing is in the air. 

The elimination of John Mark leaves the way clear for the attribution 
of “radical Paulinism ”! to R, the anonymous editor of the gospel in 70-75 
a.p. Here again I hardly feel that the evidence is valid, in spite of all 
that adherents of this theory, from Volkmar to Pfleiderer and Loisy, have 
urged. The “ Paulinism” with which they operate is too arbitrary a factor 
in many cases; it is defined with over-precision and applied with too 
much looseness. ‘The primitive church was much richer and simpler than 
the outcome of a mere antagonism between Jewish-Christian and Pauline 
parties ; and while there are ample traces of the early apostolic age in the 
conceptions of Mark’s gospel, they scarcely amount to a proof that the 
editor was a partisan of Paul. Schweitzer, Zimmermann, and B. Weiss are 
surely on a truer historical line in their protest against the tendency 
to read Pauline tenets into the second gospel. Professor Bacon seems to 
feel the force of this protest at one point. Thus, in his note on ix. 42 he 
observes that “the same indignant feeling towards those who take advan- 
tage of the weak appears in Rom. xiv. 13-23, but it is not merely Pauline.” 
This is perfectly true, but it is probable that the same sound principle of 
criticism would evaporate a number of the other allusions to “ Paulinism ” 
which the author finds with real ingenuity throughout the gospel. 
Furthermore, if “ Mark” is Pauline, how are the resurrection traditions so 
different ? and why does Mark emphasise the proof from miracles, which 
Paul seems to have passed by ?* 

On two other matters I am disposed to dissent from Professor Bacon : 
one is the contention that Mark’s gospel used the Logia or P-source ; the 
other is the hypothesis that the gospel originally carried on the story of 
the faith down to the period covered by Acts. Both are plausibly argued, 
but neither seems to me to be a “result.” However, there is no space 
here to enter into controversial details. Enough has been said, perhaps, 
to indicate the critical position and ability of this volume, as well as the 
impetus which its pages will supply to readers who bestow the requisite 
care upon them. It is a very welcome and timely contribution to the 
higher criticism of the gospels in English James Morrart. 


Broucuty Ferry, N.B. 


1 At x. 45 Mark even “goes beyond Paul’s careful use of language” (so at xiv. 24): 
his words sanction “the wen conception of substitution.” 

2 Professor Bacon, of course, notices these difficulties (pp. xxxiv f.), but he attempts 
to explain them by manipulating the sources which are presumed to underlie the 
gupel. The explanation does not sound particularly convincing. 
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Wiener (H. M.) Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, v. Bibliotheca Sac., July 1909. 
Magoun (H. W.) The Glacial Epoch and the Noachian Deluge, ii. 


Bibliotheca Sac., July 1909. 

Eerdmans (B. D.) The Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue. 
Expos., July and Aug. 1909. 
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Obbink (H. Th.) Het Exodus-Vraagstuk. Theol. Tijd., xliii. 3, 1909. 
Caspari(W.) Literarische Art und historischer Wert von 2 Sam. xv.—xx. 

Theol. Studien, May 1909. 
Dijkema (F.) Eene Verdeeling der Psalmen. Theol. 74. xliii. 3, 1909. 


Schade (L.) Hieronymus und Psalm 13. Bibl. Z., vii. 2, 1909. 
Kleinert (Paul) Zur Religions- und kulturgeschichtlichen “a des Buches Koholeth. 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., July 1909. 
Barnes (W. E.) Micah the Prophet. Interp., July 1909. 
Greenup (A. W, ), ed, The Yalkut of R. Machir Bar Abba Mari on Zechariah. 148 p- Also 
on Hosea, London, 1909. 
Menzies ( Allan) “The Bearing of Modern Biblical Study on the New Testament. 
Interp., July 1909. 
;~sadacoay Neutestamentliches zur Inspirationslehre. Bibl. Z., vii. 2, 1909. 
Flournoy (P. P.) Ferris’ Formation of the New Testament. Bibliotheca Sac., July 1909. 
Clemen (Carl) Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des N.T.’s, Die Abhiangigkeit des altesten 
Christentums von nicht judischen Relighensn und philosophischen Systemen. 309 p. 
Topelmann, 1909. 
Lindsay (Mabel M.) Anni Domini, <A Gospel Study. 2 vols, 389+ 432 p. lean, 1909, 
Tolstoy (Z.) The Teaching of Jesus. Translated © L, and A. Maude. 128 p. (Library of 


Living Thought.] Harper, 1909. 
Hartl (V.) Zum Stammbaum Jesu nach Lukas i. Bibl. Z., vii. 2, 1909. 
Askwith (£. H.) The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel. Expos., J uly 1909. 
Worsley (F. W.) The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists, being a Contribution to the Study 

of the Johannine Problem. T. & T. Clark, 1909. 
Spitta (F.) Die Hirtengleichnisse des [Vte? Evangeliums ii. Z. f. d. neutest. W., x. 2, 1909. 
Merrino (£. M.) Gifts of Healing. Bibliotheca Sac., July 1909 


Berg (EZ. P.) Our Lord’s Preparation for the Messiahship. A Study in the Early Life of 
Jesus Christ. 396 p. Stockwell, 1909. 
Solovieff (late M.) The , ren of Christ: A Letter to Count Tolstoy. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1909. 
Garvie (A. EZ.) Studies in Pauline Theology. Expos., July and Aug. 1909. 
Woods (C. E.) The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline Philosophy. 291 - 
Williams & Norgate, 1909. 
Kennett (R. H.) St Paul’s References to the Resurrection. Interp., July 1909. 
Erbes(K.) Zeit und Ziel der Griisse Rém xvi, 3-15 und der Mitteilungen 2 Tim. iv. 9-21. i. 
Z. f. d. neutest. W., x. 2, 1909. 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Historical Commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy and date of the 
Epistle. Expos., July and August 1909. 
Clemen (Carl.) The Revelation of John. Bibl. World, Aug. 1909. 
Windisch (H.) Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder ~ neutestament. Kanons, 
Z. f, d. neutest. W., x. 2, 1909. 
Hart (J. H. A.) Ecclesiasticus: The Greek Text of Codex 248, With Textual Comm. and 


Prolegomena. 393 Clay, 1909. 
Feldmann (F.) Zur Ei nheit des Buches der Weisheit. Bibl. Z., vii. 2, 1909. 
Plooij (D.) De Christologie van den Herder van Hermas., Theol. Tijd., xliii. 4, 1909. 
Harris (J. Rendel) A Further Note on Testimonies in Barnabas. Expos., July 1909. 


3. THE CHURCH, DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE, AND 
DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


Thomas (J. M. Lloyd) Una Libera Chiesa Cattolica. Trad. dal Cav. Prof. Fantoni-Sellon. 
E Preceduta da uno Studio di un ecclesiastico Romano sulla situazione Religiosa Attuale 


dell’ Italia. 172 p. Bemporad & Figlio, 1909. 
Ball (7. J.) The Reunion Problem. A Scottish Episcopal View. Ch. Quar., July 1909. 
Macfarland (C. S.), ed. The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Lectures at Yale 

Divinity School. 303 p. Frowde, 1909. 
Foster (F. H.) The Theology of the New Rationalism. Am. J. of Theol., July 1909. 
Shebbeare (C. J.) Marriage Law in the Church of England. Nineteenth Cent., Aug. 1909. 
Brightman (F. £.) ‘*Common Prayer.” J. of Theol. Stud., J = 1909. 
Vaughan (Canon) The Revision of the Prayer-Book Psalter. Nineteenth Cent., July 1909. 
Moffatt (James) Materials for the Preacher. Expos,, Aug. 1909. 


Hitchcock (G. S.) Sermon Delivery. A Method for Students, 82 p. 
Burns and Oates, 1909. 
Woods (F. H.) Ezekiel iv. : A Psychological and Pathological Study. 
s., July 1909. 


Waylen (H.) Mountain Pathways. A Study on the Ethics of the Sermon on t — Mount. 


Sherratt and Hughes, 1909. 
Ingram (A, F. W.) Joy in God. 367 p. Wells Gardner, 1909. 
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Drown (£. S.) A Basic Principle for Theology. Harvard Theol. R., July 1909. 
Harnack (Adolf) International and National Christian Literature : An Address. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1909. 
Hebermann (C. G.) and others, eds, The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. v. 810 p. 
Caxton Publishing Co., 1909, 
Veen (Jos van) Rondom de Encycliek. Theol. Tijd., xlii. 4, 1909. 
Loisy (Alfred) Legon d’ouverture du cours d’histoire des Religions au College de France. 
Cenobium, iii, 8, 1909. 


Lesttre(H.) La Foi Catholique. 510 p. Beauchesne, 1909. 
Maumus (Le P.) Les Modernistes, 284 p. Beauchesne, 1909. 
M‘Cabe (J.) The Decay of the Church of Rome. 314 p, Methuen, 1909. 
Bacon (B. W.) Jesus the Son of God. Harvard Theol. R., July 1909. 


Tisdall (W. St. Clair) Mythic Christs and the True. A Criticism of some Modern Theories. 
North London Christian League, 1909. 

Binyon (G. C.) The Incarnation and the Coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Interp., July 1909. 


Barnes (S. G.) The Atonement and the Time Spirit. Bibliotheca Sac., July 1909. 
Orchard (W. E.) Modern Theories of Sin. 162 p. Clarke, 1909. 
Tennant (F. R.) The Positive Elements in the Conception of Sin, ii. Expos., Aug. 1909. 
Bacon (B. W.) Jewish Eschatology and the Teaching of Jesus. Bibl. World, July 1909. 
Spitta (F.) Die grosse eschatologische Rede Jesu. Theol. Stud., May 1909. 
Barnes (W. E.) The Case against the Athanasian Creed. Cont. R., July 1909. 


4, ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Perry (R. B.) The Moral Economy. 283 p. Scribner, 1909. 
Neuhaus (K.) Hume’s Lehre von den Prinzipien der Ethik. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxxv. 2, 1909. 
Jorges (M.) Geschlecht und Charakter. Z. f. Phil. u. Phil, Krit., cxxxv. 2, 1909. 
Bosanquet (B.), Bryant (S.), and Ross (G. R. T.) The Place of Experts in Democracy. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S. ix., 1909. 


Iwan-Miiller (E. B.) The Cult of the Unfit. Fort. R., Aug. 1909. 
Saleilies (R.) L’origine du droit et du devoir. R. de Phil., Aug. 1909. 
Mallock (W. H.) A Century of Socialistic Experiments, Dub. R., July 1909. 


Spooner (W. A.) The Royal Commission and Poor Law Reform: The Majority Report. 
Church Q., July 1909. 
Muirhead (J. H.) By what Authority? The Principles in Common and at Issue in the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission. With Introduction by Sir O. Lodge. 86 p. 


King, 1909. 
Crawford (Mrs) The Failure of the Workhouse. Dub. R., July 1909. 
Sumner (W. G.) The Status of Women to the Time of Christ. Forum, Aug. 1909. 
Chesterton (G@. K.) The Modern Surrender of Women. Dub. R., July 1909. 
Davies (A. E.) Education and Philosophy. J. of Phil., July 1909, 
Urquhart (F. F.) Lord Curzon and Oxford Reform. Dub. R., July 1909. 


5. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 


Thompson (J. W.) The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576. 650 p. 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1909. 
Gairdner (J.) Henry VIII. and the Monasteries, Nineteenth Cent., July 1909, 
Johnston (R. M.) The French Revolution. 283 p. Macmillan, 1909. 
Cesare (R. de) The Last Days of Papal Rome, 1850-1870, Trans. by Helen Zimmern, 511 p. 
Constable, 1909. 
Robinson (J. Armitage) Westminster in the Twelfth Century. Osbert of Clare. 
Ch, Quar., July 1909. 
Mayes (Monsignor) St Anselm of Canterbury. Dub. R., July 1909. 
Peeters (P.) Une Passion arménienne de S. Georges. Anal. Boll., July 1909. 
Howorth (Sir H. H.) The Influence of St Jerome on the Canon of the Western Church, i. 
J. of Theol, Stud., July 1909. 
Draseke (J.) Gregorios von Nyssa in den Anfiihrungen des J, Scotus Erigena, 
Theol. Stud. u. K., July 1909. 


Anon. English Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century, Dub. R., July 1909. 
Fenn (W. W.) The Marrow of Calvin’s Theology. Harvard Theol. R., July 1909. 
Goodrick (A. T. S.) John Calvin: An Historical Estimate. Church Q., July 1909. 
De Witt (J.) John Calvin—the Man; Warfield(B. B.) Calvinistic Doctrine of God ; Bavinck 

(H.) Calvin and Common Grace. Princeton Th. R., July 1909. 


Loesche (G.) Luther, Melanthon, und Calvin in Osterreich-Ungarn. 387 p. Mohr, 1909. 
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Strathmann (H.) Calvin’s Lehre von der Busse in ihrer spateren Gestalt. 
Theol. Stud, u. Krit., May 1909. 
Railton (G. S.) Soldiers of Salvation. An Account of Salvation Army Work in various 
countries, The Salvation Army, London, 1909. 


6. LITERATURE. 


Thompson (Francis) Shelley. Introduction by Hon. G. Wyndham, 91 p. 
Burns and Oates, 1909. 


Harter (Mrs A.) The Influence of Italy on the Brownings. Fort. R., Aug. 1909. 
Clark (H. W.) Tennyson: A Reconsideration and Appreciation. Fort. R., Aug. 1909. 
Harrison (Frederic) The Tennyson Centenary. Nineteenth Cent., Aug. 1909. 
Meynell (A.) Swinburne’s Lyrical Poetry. Dub. R., July 1909. 
Bailey (J. C.) Meredith’s Poetry. Fort. R., July 1909. 
Clodd (E.) George Meredith: Some Recollections. Fort. R., July 1909. 
Chesterton (G. K.) The Moral Philosophy of Meredith. Cont. R., July 1909. 
Anon. Richard Jefferies. Edin. R., July 1909. 
Roberts (W. R.) Porson and Jebb. Fort. R., Aug. 1909. 
Thesterton (G. K.) George Bernard Shaw. 258 p. Lane, 1909. 
4non. The Centenary of The Quarterly Review. Quar. R., July 1909. 
Eccles (F. J.) Recent French Poetry. Quar. R., July 1909. 
Baring (Hon. M.) Tolstoy and Turgeniev: A Contrast. Quar. R., July 1909 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Weinreich (Otto) Antike Heilungswunder. Untersuchungen zum Wunderglauben der Griechen 


und Romer. 224 p. Topelmann, 1909. 
Tambornino (J.) De antiquorum daemonismo, 112 p. Topelmann, 1909. 
Appel (G.) De Romanorum ery coma 222 p. Topelmann, 1909. 
Oltramare (P.) La Formule bouddhique des douze causes: son sens originel et son interpréta- 

tion théologique. 52 p. George & Co., 1909. 


Cranmer-Byng (L.), ed. A Lute of Jude. Selections from the Classical Poets of China. 116 p. 
The Splendour of God: Extracts from the Sacred Writings of the Bahais. 124 p. [Wisdom 


of the East Series. ] Murray, 1909. 
Biichlei(A.) The Political and Social Leaders of the Jewish Community in the Second and 
Third Centuries. 92 p. Hart, 1909. 
Parkinson (J. Y.) Essays on Islamic Philosophy. 54 p. Luzac, 1909 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Wendel (G.) Systematische Philosophie und Eingelforschung. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, 1909. 
Hudson (J. W.) Hegel’s Conception of an Introduction to Philosophy. 
J. of Phil., June 24, 1909. 
Wundt (W.), Windelband (W.), etc. Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie [Kultur der 
Gegenwart]. 580 p. Teubner, 1909, 
Garman (E. M.), ed. Letters, Lectures, and Addresses of C. E. Garman. 629 p. 
Houghton Miffin, 1909. 


Poincaré (H.) La logique de l’infini. R. de Mét, et de Mor., July 1909. 
Dugage (H. R.) Théories des Principes de l’Absolu. 65 p. Plon-Nourrit, 1909. 
Vecchio (G. Del) 11 Concetto della Natura et il Principio del Diritto. 174 p. Bocca, 1908. 
Desfossés (E.) Methodologie et Métaphysique. Ann. de Phil. Chrét., May 1909. 
Hovenden (F.) A Study of the Principles of Nature. 147 p. Chapman & Hall, 1909. 
Otto (R.) Goethe und Darwin. 40 p. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1909 
Weismann (A.) Charles Darwin. Cont. R., July 1909. 


Poulton (E. B.) The Centenary of Darwin: Darwin and his Modern Critics. 
Quar. R., July 1909. 


Anon, Darwin and Modern Thought. Ch, Quar., July 1909, 
Bateson (W.) Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. 410 p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. 
Rawitz(B.) Ueber Raum und Zeit. Arch, f. system. Phil., xv. 2, 1909. 
M‘Taggart (J. E.) The Relation of Time and Eternity. Mind, July 1909. 
Rickert (H.) Zwei Wege der Erkenntnistheorie. Kantstudien, xiv. 2, u. 3, 1909. 


Nelson (Leonard) Ueber das sogenannte Erkenntnisproblem, 427 p. 

Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908, 
Bradley (F. H.) Truth and Coherence. Mind, 1909. 
Alexander (S.) Mental Activity in Willing and in Ideas, P, Aris. Soc., N.S, ix., 1909 
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Stout (G. F.) Are Presentations Mental or Physical? A Reply to Prof. Alexander. 

P. Aris. Soc., N.S. ix., 1909. 
Wolf (A.) Natural Realism and Present Tendencies in Philosophy. 

p. Aris. Soc., N.S, ix., 1909. 


Whately (H. R.) The Higher Immediacy. Mind, July 1909. 
Carr (H. W.) Bergson’s Theory of Knowledge. P. Aris. Soc., N.S. ix., 1909. 
Kroner (R.) Ueber logische und asthetische Allgemeingiiltigkeit. (Schluss. ) 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxv. 2, 1909, 
Foston (H.) The Mutual Symbolism of Intelligence and Activity. 
P, Aris. Soc., N.S. ix. 1909. 
Ross (C. R. T.) The Satisfaction of Thinking. P. Aris. Soc., N.S. ix. 1909. 
Wodehouse (Helen) Knowledge as Presentation. Mind, July 1909. 
Miinsterberg (H.) The Eternal Values. 451 p. Riverside Press, 1909. 
Baudin (£.) La méthode psychologique de W. James, R. de Phil., June 1909. 
James(W.) Précis de Psychologie, traduit par E. Baudin et G. Bertier. 667 p. 
Riviére, 1909, 
Fleischmann (A.) Ueber die objektive Existenz der psychischen Energie. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xv. 2, 1909. 
Vaschide (N.) et Meunier (R.) Les théories de l’attention. R. de Phil., Aug. 1909. 
Bolton (7. R.) On the Efficacy of Consciousness, J. of Phil., Aug. 5, 1909, 
Vowinckle (E.) Zum Problem der Persénlichkeit, Arch. f, system. Phil., xv. 2, 1909. 
Bush (W. T.) Knowledge and Perception. . of Phil., July 22, 1909. 
Lugaro (Ernesto) Modern Problems in Psychiatry. Trans, by D. Orr and R. G. Rows, 305 p. 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1909. 
Robertson (7. B.) A Biochemical Conception of the Phenomena of Memory and Sensation. 
Monist, July 1909. 
Hahn (0.) u. Neurath (O.) Zum Dualismus in der Logik. Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, 1909. 
Schwarz (A.) Die Hermeneutische Induktion in der Talmudischen Literatur: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Logik. 256 p. Holder, 1909. 
Sortais (G.) Nature du whetus inductif. R. de Phil., July 1909. 
Kingsland (W.) Scientific Idealism, or Matter and Force and their Relation to Life and 
Consciousness. 450 p. Rebman, 1909. 
Hofer (Alois) Ewalds kritische Untersuchungen zu Kant and Avenarius. 
Kantstudien, xiv. 2 u. 3, 1909. 
Singer (EZ. A.) Kant’s First Antinomy. Phil. R., July 1909. 
Dewey (J.) The Dilemma of the Intellectualist Theory of Truth, J. of Phil., Aug. 5, 1909. 
Baron (£.) La Théorie de la connaissance dans le pragmatisme. R. de Phil., June 1909. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Pragmatismo e Umanismo. Cenobium, iii. 3, 1909. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) The Rationalistic Conception of Truth. P. Aris. Soc., N.S, ix., 1909. 
Blanche (F.) La notion de verité dans le pragmatisme. R. de Phil., July 1909. 
Murray (D. L.) Pragmatic Realism. Mind, July 1909. 
Muirhead (J. H.), Schiller (F. C. S.), and Taylor (A. £.) Why Pluralism ? 
P. Aris, Soc., N.S. ix., 1909. 
Oakeley (Miss H. D.) The Greek Contribution to Spiritual Progress, Ch. Quar., July 1909. 
Lovejoy (A. O.) The Meaning of ¢décis in the Greek Physiologers. Phil. R., July 1909. 
Dunan (Ch.) Zénon d’Elée et le Nativisme. Ann. de Phil. Chrét., May 1909, 
Louis (M.) Le Démon de Socrate. Ann. de Phil. Chrét., May 1909. 
Cavenagh (F. A.) The Ethical End of Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 89 p. Frowde, 1909. 
Husik (I.) Averrées on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Phil. R., July 1909. 
Bywater (Ingram) Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: A Revised Text, with Critical Trans. and 
Commentary. 434 p. Clarendon Press, 1909. 
Jebb (Sir R. C.) The Rhetoric of Aristotle: A Translation edited with Introduction and 
Supplementary Notes by J. E. Sandys. 233 p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. 
Masson (John) Lucretius, Epicurean “a Poet. Complementary Volume, 224 p. 
Murray, 1909. 
Robinson (L. G.), trans. Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Welfare. 202 p. 
Open Court Co., 1909. 
Lowis (J.) La détermination des concepts de matiére d’entendement et de raison dans la 
philosophie de Schopenhauer. R. de Phil., Aug. 1909. 
Baelen (M.) Le mécanisme moniste de Taine, ii. R. de Phil., July 1909. 
Warbeke (J. M.) Friedrich Nietzsche: Antichrist, Superman, and Pragmatist. 
Harvard Theol, R., July 1909. 
Charles (P.) La philosophie de M. Rudolphe Eucken. R. de Phil., June 1909. 


G. D. H. 











